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CHAPTER VI. 
THE RETURN OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 


Ir is difficult at the present time to realise the solitary life 
which in 1816 was the lot of the princess who was the 
presumptive heiress to the throne of - England. he princess 
Her father, vexed at her refusal to marry the Prince Charlotte. 

of Orange, was subjecting her to unusual and unmerited re- 
straints. Her mother, on whose affection she had hitherto 
relied, had abandoned the country where she had experienced 
so muchunhappiness. Her grandfather, who in previous years 
had interposed in her behalf, was hopelessly insane ; and her 
warm, impulsive disposition instinctively recoiled from the 
prim manners of her grandmother, the queen. With her 
mother’s family she had no acquaintance; and the head of 
it, “‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,” had just died a soldier’s death 
in the last campaign. ‘Though the princess was nearly twenty 
years old, the: Regent refused her access to her most inti- 
mate acquaintances. She was only permitted to write to her 
warmest friend on condition that her letters passed through 
the hands of a lady-in-waiting. There seems even reason to 
think that her allowance was stopped, and that she had liter- 
ally ““no money of her own to spend on anything.” Moved 
from Windsor to Weymouth, from Weymouth to London, 
from London to Weymouth, with little society and few amuse- 
ments, the unhappy girl pined, grew thin, and slept badly. 
“Tt makes me sad to think,” she wrote, “of the time past or 
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the time to come: I don’t know which is most paififul, the 
past or the future,” ? : 

A better time, however, was speedily coming. A few years 
before, during the period of her engagement to the Prince of 
Orange, she had accidentally met, at Carlton House, Prince 
Leopold, the youngest of the three sons of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. The prince had been “pointed out to her as*a 
supposed admirer of a young lady of her acquaintance, ancl 
she” had “ expressed her wonder, as he was so handsome, 
that the young lady did not seem more flattered by his 
attentions.”2 The princess's casual remark was, some time 
afterwards, repeated to the prince, and Leopold was con- 
sequently induced, after a decent interval, to pay his court 
to the heiress presumptive of the crown of England. The 
Regent was probably weary of the contest with his daughter. 
Prince Leopold had favourably impressed the people whom 
he had met on his previous visit to England; and it was the 
interest of all classes that “the fair-haired daughter of the 
isles” should marry. They all ‘fondly dreamed,” with Byron, 
“our children should obey her child.”® In these circum- 
stances the negotiations for the marriage were rapidly brought 
to a successful issue, Parliament voted £60,000 for the 
princess’s outfit, and £60,000 a year for her sustenance. 
Claremont, the beautiful seat of Mr. Ellis, was purchased for 
her residence; and, late after dinner on the 2nd of May, 


in accordance with the singular custom of the time, Princess 


Charlotte was duly married, in the drawing-room of Carlton 
House, to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. 

The remainder of Princess Charlotte’s short life was spent 
in the happy society of her husband at Claremont, Admir- 
Her married @bly suited to each other, she loving him with all 
life and death. the force of her impulsive temperament, he gently 
checking the buoyancy of her spirits when they led her to 
exceed the “limits of dignity or prudence,” the prince and 


1 Lady Rose Weigall’s Memoir of Princess Charlotte, p. 148 
2 Ibid., p. 133. 
* Childe Harold, Canto iv, st. 170, 
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princess” seem to have passed the happiest and the most 
domestic of lives. For a little more than a year nothing 
interrupted the even tenour of their days. In the autumn of 
1817 it was known that the princess was expecting her con- 
finement, On the 5th of November she was delivered, after 
a very severe and protracted illness, of a dead boy. “She 
w4s too prostrate to realise the bitter disappointment, Yet 
even then she thought of her husband’s sorrow, and sought 
to mitigate it by declaring herself the happiest wife in England, 
She only lived five hours longer.” 2 
The untimely death of Princess Charlotte occasioned per- 
haps more general grief than any other public event in the 
present century. The nation had sympathised with the princess’s 
sorrows, had rejoiced at her marriage, and had heard with 
pleasure and satisfaction of her quiet domestic life at Clare- 
mont. 
** Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and immedicable wound. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less belovéd head ?” 


Princess Charlotte’s death was not, however, a mere source 
of sorrow to the multitude.. It caused profound anxiety to 
statesmen. The Regent was married and separated See atdee: 
from his wife. His next brother, the Duke of York, quences of 
was married, but had no children. Of George III.’s "*“**" 
remaining sons, the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge 


1 The public were, at the time, disposed to blame the doctors. It does not 
seem, however, that they were to blame, except that they were too sanguine, 
One of them, Sir R. Croft, shortly afterwards destroyed himself; but there was 
no evidence to show that this unhappy act was attributable to the princess's 
death. It may be doubted whether, in any similar period of our history, four 
such distinguished men as Whitbread, Romilly, Sir R. Croft, and Lord Castle- 
reagh committed suicide. 

2 Lady Rose Weigall, p. 365. 
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were unmarried; the Duke of Sussex had contracted a mar- 
riage with Lady Augusta Murray which had been declared 
invalid ; and, though the fifth brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, had married in 1815, neither the circumstances of his 
marriage nor the previous lives of himself and his consort 
made it desirable that the crown should descend to one 
of his children. The wife whom the Duke of Cumberlafd 
had chosen was a daughter of the reigning Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, and therefore niece to Queen Charlotte. 
She had been twice married; first to the Prince of Prussia, 
and second to the Prince Salms Branfels, from whom she 
had been divorced. The Duke was married to her first at 
Berlin, and afterwards, in deference to the opinion of the 
law officers, at Carlton House. ‘The Regent and three of 
his brothers, the Dukes of York, Clarence, and Kent, attended 
the ceremony. Queen Charlotte steadfastly refused either to 
attend the marriage or to receive the duchess. The opinion 
of the nation was with the queen. The ministers proposed 
that an addition of £6000 a year should be made to the Duke 
of Cumberland’s income; and the proposal gave rise to the 
most violent debate. One member “appealed to the public 
voice for the truth of his assertion that of all the branches of 
the royal family the Duke of Cumberland was the one to 
whom the public feeling would be the least inclined to grant 
any pecuniary boon ;” a second inquired whether the duke 
had rendered any services to his country which could entitle 
him to the grant; a third apprehended that the marriage was 
disagreeable to the royal family; a fourth asked whether it 
was true that the queen had declared that she would. not 
receive the duchess at court, and whether she had not de- 
cidedly disapproved of a proposed marriage between the 
Princess of Salms and the Duke of Cambridge. A series of 
debates entailed a series of divisions, and a constant repetition 
of these damaging statements. The original motion for the 
grant was only carried by 87 votes to 70; the report was 
adopted by only 74 votes to 62. Leave to bring in a bill was. 
granted by 75 votes to 62. The first reading was passed by 
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100 votes to 92; and finally the second reading was rejected 
by 126 votes to 125.1 

The Duke of Cumberland had been deprived of ~ the 
pecuniary advantage which he had perhaps reasonably ex- 
pected to derive from his marriage. But there was one 
regult of greater importance, which seemed imminent. The 
duchess, it was known, was expecting a child; and this 
child, after the Princess Charlotte, would, on the death of 
her royal uncles, be heir to the throne. The duchess 
was confined on the 11th of January 1817. But her 
child, a girl, was born dead. Comparatively little attention 
was paid, at the time, to the fact. Its importance was 
only appreciated in the following November, when the 
Princess Charlotte died, and when it was recollected that 
the Duke of Cumberland and his wife were getting on in 
years, and that their prospect of a family was consequently 
declining. 

There is a common saying that great crises create great 
men; and, if a sarcasm be permissible, the saying proved 
true of the royal family in 1818. While their niece had 
lived the royal princes, abandoned to their own selfish 


pleasures, had no thought of marrying. But the death _» 


of their niece opened out to each of them a more am- 
bitious prospect. Any one of them, it seemed possible, 
might have the honour of seeing one of his own children 
heir-presumptive to the throne. The Duke of Clarence, 
George III.’s third-son, hastily married Adelaide, sister 
to the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. The Duke of yy. osc in 
Kent, George III.’s fourth son, married a Princess ey 
of Saxe-Coburg—Victoria, the widow of the Prince 
of Leiningen; and George III.’s seventh son, the Duke of 
Cambridge, married Augusta, daughter of the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, The death of one poor lady had induced the 
hasty marriages of her three old uncles! 

But the Regent’s conduct was more extraordinary than 
that of his brothers. The death of their niece induced 


1 Ann. Reg., 1815, Hist., p. 52. 
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them to take wives: the death of his daughter made the 
Regent try to get rid of his wife. On the first day of 1818, 
before the Princess had been dead eight weeks, he wrote 
to the Chancellor that he wished “to extricate himself” from 
“the cruellest, as well as the most unjust predicament that 
ever even the lowest individual, much more a prince, ever 
was placed in.”! The deliberations of the Cabinet on this 
letter resulted in events which neither the Regent nor his 
advisers anticipated. The Cabinet was persuaded to send 
a Commission to Italy, where the Princess of Wales was re- 
siding, to inquire into the life she was leading. Nor was this 
concession to the Regent the only mistake which the Cabinet 
committed in 1818. The Regent’s brothers had married for 
the sake of the country. They all of them desired to make a 
good thing out of their marriages. The Duke of Clarence 
wished to have his income of £20,500 a year raised to 
£,40,000.2, The Dukes of Kent and Cambridge desired to 
have their incomes raised from £18,000 to £30,000 a year; 
and they all proposed that in the first year of their marriage 
the additional grant should be doubled, in order that they 
might be able to bear the expense of an outfit, The Duke of 
Cumberland not unnaturally concluded that he in his turn 
should be put on the same footing as his other brothers, The 

1 Twiss’s Eldon, vol. ii. p. 306. 

2 The curious in such matters will find an account of the gross incomes 
of these dukes in Hansard, vol, xxxviii. App. pp. L-lii,; and dan. Reg., 1818, 
Chron. p. 62, The sums given in the text are the annuities charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. The Duke of Clarence, if addition, received {1095 
as Admiral of the Fleet, and £187 as Ranger of Bushey Park. ‘Ihe Duke 
of Kent, £6517 as Governor of Gibraltar, £613 as Colonel of the Royal 
Scotch Regiment of Foot, and £73 as Ranger of Hampton Court Little 
Park, The Duke of Cumberland had £1008 as Colonel of the r5th Hussars ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge £882 as Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
Each of the five brothers had been given £20,000 out of the Admiralty Droits ; 
and the Duke of Clarence had received a loan of £20,000, the Duke of Kent 
of £6000, to be repaid by instalments. It appears that the instalments had 
been repaid very irregularly. It may perhaps be worth noting that the Duke 
of Clarence, soon after his marriage, procured a provision for his natural 
daughters. A pension of £2500 a year was granted to trustees in their favour 


on Sept. 9, 1818, out of the 44 per cent, West India duties,—Hansard, New 
eries, vol, ix. p. 822, Ann, Keg., 1820, Chron, p. 143. 
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Prime Minister undertook to recommend these artangements 
to the consideration of Parliament. But, before doing so, he 
took the precaution of explaining them to a meeting of 
his own supporters. Nearly seventy of them assembled at 
Fife House, the residence of the Prime Minister; and to 
these seventy Liverpool announced the marriages of the 
royal princes, and the arrangements which were in con- 
sequence in contemplation. The effect was magical. ‘ No- 
body said a word, but everybody rose up and went away. ” 
Disapprobation was never “more strongly marked than by 
that silence.”! ‘Some few mentioned their opinions privately 
to the minister.” The disapprobation was so strong that the 
minister was compelled to modify his terms? Instead of 


1 Bootle Wilbraham to Lord Colchester. Colchester, vol. iii. p. 43. Han- 
Sard, vol. xxxviii. p. 43. ; 
2 The amount which the royal family derived at that time from the public 
purse was as follows :— 4 
H.M.’s Household , 898,000 ' 
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419,500 he proposed only an additional £10,000 for the 
Duke of Clarence. Instead of £12,000 for the other brothers 
he proposed only an additional £46000. But even these 
modified tetms were refused by Parliament. The Duke 
of Clarence was placed on the same footing as his other 
brothers and was offered an additional 46000, which, hoy- 
ever, he declined to accept! The Dukes of Cambridge 
and Kent had £6000 granted to them; but the additional 
£6000 to the Duke of Cumberland was refused. These 
arrangements, it was thought, were sufficiently liberal. The 
country was burdened with the cost which had been entailed 
on it by a tremendous war; misery and pauperism were 
visible in every village; and the policy which the Ministry 
proposed, and which Parliament rejected, was generally de- 
nounced as extravagant and inappropriate. ? 

The marriages in the royal family were on the whole 
attended with happy consequences. The Duchess of Clarence 
had two daughters, both of whom, however, died in infancy. 
The Duchess of Kent had one daughter, whose qualities were 
destined to repair the loss which the nation had sustained in 
the death of Princess Charlotte; the Duchess of Cumberland 
had one son, who ultimately survived to become King of 
Hanover; and the Duchess of Cambridge had one son and 
two daughters, all of whom are still living. The marriages of 
the royal princes had thus effectually removed the apprehen- 
sion that no legitimate descendant might be found among all 
George III.’s numerous family, ‘The danger of a disputed 
succession was entirely avoided. | 

Lost in his solitary apartments at Windsor, George III. was 
unconscious either of the marriages of his sons or of the 
Death of the births of his grandchildren. Wholly blind, wholly 
baa deaf, he moved through his stately chambers a living 
monument to-his former greatness. Soon after the marriage 
of his sons, Queen Charlotte, his, constant companion, died. 
Queen Charlotte had been naturally entrusted with the care of 


1 He accepted it shortly afterwards, with the arrears, | 
9 Ann. Reg., vol. 1x. pp, 84-93. Hansard, vol, xxxix. pp. 114, 118, 151, 
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the king’s person. The trust, after her death, was transferred 
- to the king’s second and favourite son, the Duke of York. 
Financial arrangements of some importance became Aevaneeinewis 
in consequence necessary, In 1812 Parliament % her death. 
had appropriated 4 100,000 a year to the king’s household ; 
and £58,000 a year to the queen’s establishment, So long 
as it had been possible to entertain hopes of the king’s re- 
covery it was thought necessary to maintain the splendour of 
his establishment. But these hopes had long since ceased ; 
4,100,000 was clearly too large a sum for the maintenance of 
the infirm old king. It transpired, indeed, that the Queen’s 
house, in St, James’s Park, had been completed and furnished 
out of the surpluses of the grant;+ and it was accordingly 
decided to reduce the vote in future from £100,000 to 
450,000 a year. The allowance of £58,000 to the queen 
lapsed, of course, with her death; though it was necessary to 
pay certain pensions to old servants on her household; and 
these pensions were ultimately fixed at £25,000 a year. So 
far the proposals of the Ministry were adopted without much 
dissension. Ministers were, indeed, compelled to withdraw 
some of the pensions which. they had proposed to allow to 
certain members of the late queen’s household, but the prin- 
ciple of their measures was, up to this point, unanimously 
approved. 

The Jate queen had, however, ajoved a grant of £10,000 
a year as the king’s custos; and the ministry proposed to 
assign this sum to the Duke of York as her successor. The 
proposal was exactly calculated to stir up a storm in Parliament. 
It was possible, moreover, to raise a strong argument against 
the propriety of the grant. The Duke of York could hardly 
desire to derive any pecuniary advantage from his father’s 
lunacy; the utmost that he could require was that his expenses 
should be fully repaid tohim. But it was impossible to suppose 
that these expenses could amount to £10,000 a year. The 
duke could hardly spend 10,000 shillings in posting from 
Oatlands to Windsor and from Windsor to Oatlands. Nor 


1 Regency, vol. ii. p. 302. 2 Ibid. p. 302, 
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was it at all clear that the duke’s expenses, whatever might be 
their amount, should be defrayed out of the public purse. The 
charge of every lunatic was a cost on his estate; and the prin- 
ciple, which was universally adopted in the Court of Chan- 


“< cery, ought, it was contended, to be followed in the case of the 


king. His Majesty had £50,000 a year for the expenses of the 
Windsor establishment ; his privy purse amounted to £60,000 ; 
and the Duchy of Lancaster yielded another £10,000. The 
bill for the Duke of York’s post horses might surely be paid out 
of this £120,000. The Duke of York was himself so dismayed 
at these arguments that it was announced that he wished to 
withdraw any claim for salary. But the Regent would not hear 
of his brother’s moderation. He was not, perhaps, altogether 
displeased that the public odium should for the moment be 
transferred from himself to his presumptive heir. ‘So, sir, you 
want to be popular at our expense,” ! was the answer which, it 
was rumoured, he gave to the Duke of York’s appeal ; and after 
this answer it became almost impossible for the duke to with- 
draw his application, Weak as the Ministry was, however, it 
was able to carry the vote by large majorities. Its usual sup- 
porters voted with it compactly; many of the more moderate 
members of the Opposition joined it on the occasion ; and the 
#,10,000 was accordingly voted. But, though the vote was 
granted by a large majority,” it was doubtful whether the addi- 
tional income which the duke thus secured repaid the keen 
attack which the proposal of it excited. While Parliament was | 
discussing grants of thousands to royal dukes the questions out 
of doors were, “ How many more paupers must be consigned 
to our workhouses?” ‘ How much more of misery and crime - 
must exist?” Prudent men thought that it was hardly worth 
while, for the sake of an annuity of 410,000 dependent on the 
life of an old king tottering to his grave, to have such things 
said in the House of Commons.’ 


1 Regency, Vol. ii. p. 321. 

3 By 28x votes to 186; and later on by 247 votes to 137. 

3 Ann, Reg., 1819, Hist., pp. 9-26. Han sarS, vol, xxxix, PP. 296 - 32a, 
552-606, 664- 708, 
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The death of the queen was followed, on the 23rd of 
January 1820, by the death of the Duke of Kent. The duke 
was perhaps the least unpopular of the sons of eer 
George III. Born on the 2nd of November 1767, _ the Duke 
educated partly abroad, and engaged, during the ™ ““" 
earlier years of his life, in active military service at Gibraltar 
and in Canada, he was fortunately spared from many of the 
temptations which ruined the characters of his other brothers. 
During his professional career he showed no great military 
talent, but he displayed in a remarkable degree the gallantry 
for which all his family was conspicuous. A stern discipli- 
narian, he was unpopular among his troops; and the storm 
which was created by his well-intentioned effort at Gibraltar 
to check the licentiousness and drunkenness of the garrison 
compelled him finally to retire from the governorship of this 
colony. From 1803 to 1816 he lived in this country; but in 
the course of 1816 he decided on residing abroad ; and, with the 
exception of a short interval, he remained on the Continent 
till within a few months of his death. He returned to England 
in 1819, and, in the course of that year, his daughter, our 
present Queen, was born. The duke, soon after her birth, 
took a small cottage in the neighbourhood of Sidmouth. A 
Jong walk on a wet day, and a neglect to change his boots, 
brought on a severe cold which settled on the lungs; inflam- 
mation ensued ; and, though his Royal Highness was, after 
the fashion of the period, freely bled, the relief did not save 
his life. 

The public heard with general regret of the duke’s death. 
Those who had known him best were ready to speak favour- 
ably of his dignified bearing and his engaging manners. Those 
who did not enjoy any acquaintance with him had heard that, 
notwithstanding the embarrassment of his circumstances, he 
had always been ready to assist every charitable object. The 
country forgave his extravagances because they were associated 
with his charities, The birth of his infant daughter, too, had 
given the nation a new interest in his Royal Highness. It 
was already evident that the little orphan at Sidmouth might 
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possibly, or even probably, be Queen of England ; and the 
Duke of Kent was therefore regarded not merely as the son of 
an afflicted king, but as the father of a future queen. 

But the death of the Duke of Kent was soon forgotten in 
the occurrence of a still more engrossing event. Six days after 
Deathor the Duke’s death, George III. died suddenly gt 
George II. Windsor. For nearly ten years he had lived in 
complete obscurity, bereft of his reason, bereft of his sight, 
bereft of his hearing. He had been ignorant of the great 
victory which had been won by his people; he had been 
ignorant of the changes which had occurred in his own family. 
Those among his subjects who as children had remembered 
him as king, had grown up to man’s estate in the interval of 
his retirement. Those who, as men and women, had known 
him as their monarch, had passed from the prime of life into 
old age. Yet they had none of them forgotten their venerable 
sovereign. The whole nation was unaffectedly moved by the 
news of his death. His long public life had much to attract 
their attention. The numerous vicissitudes of his reign, the 
splendid triumphs with which it had been concluded, were 
subjects with which every one was familiar. But the nation 
generally dwelt more on the private virtues of the old sovereign 
than on all the great achievements which had been accom- 
plished in his lifetime. They saw in him a model of an English 
gentleman—pure in his domestic life, frugal in his expenses, 
friendly to his neighbours, kindly to his dependents, charitable 
to the poor, faithful to his creed; and, though for ten years 
he had been isolated from all his friends, his simple virtues, 
and his dignified manners, were still the common story among 
them all. | 

The death of George III. did not create a single void in the 
machinery of the State. He had been politically dead so long © 
that his actual death necessitated only a change of names, and 
hardly caused the alteration of a single arrangement. The 
Regent became king; the Duke of York became heir-pre- 
‘sumptive; the little child, whose father had just died suddenly 
at Sidmouth, was brought one step nearer to the throne. But 
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the new king had for all intents and purposes been king for the 
last ten years. Every one was acquainted with his character. 
Every one knew the little that could be said for his external 
qualifications. Every one had heard the much that could be 
said against his extravagance, his intemperance, and immo- 
rality. There was no speculation on the character of the new 
monarch, because his most unfortunate character was already _ 
sufficiently plain. But, if there were no speculation about the 
character of the new monarch, there was considerable doubt 
whether he would be spared to enjoy his new dignity. The 
morning after George III. died, George IV. held a council, at 
which the ministers were formally reappointed and the coun- 
cillors were formally sworn. His Majesty addressed a few 
silvered words of promise to his councillors, and took the usual 
oaths required by the law. But the ceremony was hardly over 
before it was known that the new king was seriously yy necs of 
ill, He had for some days had a severe cold; and George IV. 
the excitement of the week had increased his disorder, and 
brought on the disease of which the Duke of Kent had just 
died, inflammation of the lungs. The drastic treatment of his 
physicians ultimately subdued the more serious symptoms, and 
_ the king, as the chroniclers of the time phrased it, “fortunately” 
recovered.! It is doubtful whether any modern historian would 
repeat the adverb. In every respect but one it was a matter of 
little moment whether George, or Frederick, or William filled 
the throne of their father. But in one respect any of the other 
princes would have been preferable to their elder brother. 
The accession of George IV. to the throne unhappily brought 
to an issue the numerous questions involved in his separation 
from his wife. His death would have saved the people of 
England a distressing chapter in their recent history. 

It will be remembered that the Princess of Wales left England 
in the course of 1814. She was accompanied by two English 
ladies, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a daughter of the he princess 
Earl of Guilford, and Lady Elizabeth Forbes; by of Wales 
Mr. St. Leger, Sir William Gell andthe Hon. Keppel Craven, 


1 Ann Reg., 1820, Hist., Pp. I7- 
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her chamberlains ; and by Doctor Holland, her pfiysician. 
She proceeded in the first instance to Brunswick, and from 
Brunswick she went to Milan. At Milan it became neces- 
sary to engage a courier; and her chamberlain applied to the 
Marquis Ghisiliari, the grand chamberlain of the Emperor of 
Austria, who had been appointed to attend on the princess, for 
a suitable person, The marquis recommended one Bartoloméo 
_ Bergami, Bergami had been in the service of General Pino, 
an Italian officer, and seems to have been on unusually in- 
timate terms with the marquis himself.! With this addition 
to her establishment the princess proceeded from Milan to 
Florence, from Florence to Rome, and from Rome to Naples, 
She arrived at Naples on the 8th of November 1814, and she 
left it in March 1815. In that month the princess went to Civita 
Vecchia, and embarked on board the Clorinde, an English 
man-of-war, for Genoa, She stayed at Genoa till the 15th of 
May, when she went to Milan, and resided for some months 
at the Casa Borromeo, in the immediate vicinity of that town, 
After a short excursion to Venice she returned to Milan, 
where she stayed at the Villa Villani; and in August of the 
same year she visited the Mont St. Gothard, Bellinzona, 
Lugano, and finally established herself on the margin of the 
Take of Como, in the well-known Villa d’Este. On the 15th 
of November 1815, the princess again returned to Genoa, 
embarked on the Leviathan, an English man-of-war, and, 
after a short visit to Elba, proceeded to Palermo. She stayed 
at Palermo for ten days, from the 26th of November to the 6th 
of December, when she removed to Messina. She resided at 
Messina till the 6th of January 1816, when she embarked on 
board her old friend, the Clorinde, for Syracuse. From 
Syracuse she moved in February to Catania, and in March to 
Augusta, At Augusta she hired a polacre, a vessel of 260 tons’ 
burden, and proceeded in it to Tunis, From Tunis she went 
to Utica, Savona, and Athens, which she reached on the 22nd 
of April. She subsequently visited Constantinople, Ephesus, 


1 See Sir W. Gell's evidence that the marquis kissed Bergami on parting from 
him. Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., p. 1063 . 
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Troy, and Jerusalem ; and, re-embarking on board the polacre 
in August, after touching at Syracuse, landed in September at 
Terracina. From Terracina she returned to the Villa d’Este. 
After a short residence in the Villa d’Este and at a place 
in the neighbourhood, the Barona, which she had bought for 
Bergami, the princess, in F ebruary 1817, commenced another 
tofir. She visited on this occasion Scharnitz, Innspruck, Munich, 
Carlsruhe, Vienna, Trieste, and Venice, and returned to the 
Barona in April 1817. In July she journeyed to Rome, where 
she took the Villa Brande; and in August she proceeded to 
Pesaro, The counsel for the king did not accurately trace 
her movements after this point; end: as the charges, which 
were subsequently preferred against hee all related to her life 


_. anterior to 1817, it is not necessary to do so here. It is 


*~ sufficient to remark—for her apology must mainly depend on 
the fact—that from her departure in England she had leda 
nomad life, visiting strange places, necessarily introduced to 
strange society, and compelled, whatever were her inclinations, 
to put up with strange quarters. 

Her English suite left her at a very early period of her travels, 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay } joined the queen at Naples in March 
1815, travelled with her from Naples to Rome, from Rome 
to Civita Vecchia, and from Civita Vecchia, on 
board the Cvorinde, as far as Leghorn. Lady 
Elizabeth Forbes had previously left her Royal Highness at 
Naples.?, Lady Charlotte Campbell, who joined the princess 


Her suite, 


1 Lady Charlotte Lindsay was the daughter of Frederick, second Earl of 
Guilford, better known as Lord North. She married the Honourable James 
Lindsay. Lady Charlotte Campbell was the daughter of the fifth Duke of 
Argyll, She married first Colonel lL. Campbell, and second the Rev. E. Bury. 
‘The princess offered to make one of her daughters a bedchamber woman, with 
Z200a year, (See Diary of the Life and Times of George 1V., vol, ii. p, 165.) 
Lady Charlotte Bury was supposed to be the author of a good deal of the 
Diary. There is strong internal evidence, however, to prove that she was not 
the author of the greater portion of that scandalous book, though she was 
on intimate terms with the writer. 

2 ‘‘ Je serai absolument sans dame,” was the princess's own phrase at Rome, 
(Diary, vol, ii. p. 165.) ‘* Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Monsieur F, North 
sont les seules personnes qui m'accompagne (sic), mais ils sont obligée (sic) 
de me quitter alors pour se rendre en Angleterre, . . . Lady E. Forbes se 
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on her arrival at Genoa, left her two months afterwards at 
Milan. Mr. St. Leger was not with the princess in Italy. 
Sir William Gell and Mr. Craven left the princess at Naples, 
and Dr. Holland left her on her first visit to Venice. The 
whole of her original suite, therefore, left her before she had 
been a year in Italy. The only English gentlemen who were 
regularly attached to her service afterwards were two officers 
of the navy, Licutenant Flinn and Lieutenant Hownam. 
Lieutenant Flinn was settled at Messina when the princess 
visited it at the close of 1815; and, at her Royal Highness’s 
desire, arranged for the hire of the polacre, which carried 
her to Tunis and the East, and commanded it during the 
voyage. Lieutenant Hownan, also a lieutenant in the navy, 
was the son of one of her pages, and had passed his life in. 
her service and in that of the Princess Charlotte. He joined 
the princess in April 1815, and remained with her throughout 
her subsequent adventures from 1815 to 1818. 

The retirement of the majority of her English suite com- 
pelled the princess to turn elsewhere for attendants ; and she 
was, perhaps unavoidably, driven to take her new servants from 
the country in which she was mainly residing, Bartolomeo 
Bergami had been engaged, almost on her entrance 
into Italy, as courier and valet ; but, though he con- 
tinued for some months to discharge the menial duties of a 
courier, he was soon treated with a marked consideration by 
his mistress.! He assisted her to change a fancy dress which 
she wore at a masked ball in Naples ; he breakfasted with her at 
Genoa; he was regularly admitted to her dinner-table after the 
princess’s visit to Lugano; he was promoted to the dignity of 
chamberlain almost immediately afterwards ; he was advanced, 
rende en Angleterre. Monsieur Craven chez sa mére 4 Paris, Monsieur Hesse 
pour |’ Angleterre, et je crois que Sir William Gell reste encore quelque temps 
& Naple (sic)."—Déary, vel. ii, p. 176. 

1 The author (or one of the authors) of the Diary of the Life and Times of 
George IV, says of Bergami, in 1815: ‘‘ The first person who opened the door 
to me (at Genoa) was the one whom it was impossible to mistake, hearing 
what is reported: six feet high, a magnificent head of black hair, pale com- 
plexion, mustachios which reach from here to London. Such is the Stork."—~ 


Diary, vol, ii, p. 195 


Bergami. 
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either at the princess’s instigation or, at any rate, with the view 
of affording her pleasure, to the dignity of a Knight of Malta at 
Catania; he was made Baron della Francina at Augusta; and 
he was presented with a considerable estate, near Milan, which 
the princess purchased for him, and to which she gave the 
name of the Villa Bergami. More intimate familiarities had, 
moreover, certainly taken place. During the princess’s voyage 
from Augusta to Tunis, and from ‘Tunis to the East, during 
her stay in the Holy Land, and during her return to Italy, 
she had usually slept under a tent, erected on board the 
polacre, wher! she was at sea, or at any convenient spot when 
she was on land. There is no doubt whatever that Bergami 
frequently, if not always, slept under the same tent. The 
princess required the protection of a male attendant, and 
she selected Bergami for the purpose. It is not surprising 
that a servant, promoted with so much rapidity and honoured 
with so much familiarity, should have received more open 
marks of favour. At Jerusalem the princess instituted an 
order of “St. Caroline of Jerusalem,” and she made Bergami, 
the Baron della Francina, Grand Master. Bartolomeo Bergami, 
through the favour of his mistress, had become in a few months 
a Knight of Malta, a baron, a Grand Master of the Order of 
St. Caroline, and the owner of a considerable estate. The 
sailors on board the polacre coupled his name with the 
princess, and drank to them together. 

During the same period other members of Bergami’s family 
were advanced to situations in the princess’s service. The 
Countess Oldi, his sister, became her lady-in-waiting ; Faustina, 
another sister, superintended the linen; his little child, Vic- 
torine, slept in the princess’s bedroom ; his brother, Louis, was 
made her equerry. His cousin, Bernardo, was made prefect 
of the palace; his cousin, Francisco, accountant. Faustina’s 
husband, Martini, was also in the princess’s service ; and Ber- 
gami’s mother paid the princess a two months’ visit.) His 
wife, alone among his nearest relations, does not seem to 
have been admitted into the princess's company. She lived 


1 Sce Carlo Forti’s evidence, Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 1076, 
VOL. II. B 
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quietly and respectably at Milan; she refrained from assum- 
ing the titles which had been bestowed on her husband, 
and shared neither the rank which he had gained nor the 
society into which he had been admitted. The exclusion 
of Bergami’s wife from the honours which all his other 
relations enjoyed was regarded by the princess’s enemies 
as a circumstance nearly as suspicious as the advancement 
of Bergami. 

The few facts which have thus been mentioned are the most 
important of those which were ultimately proved against the 
The princess's Princess. It is not necessary to sully a work, which 

conduct. is intended for general reading, with a detail of the 
lighter rumours which were whispered on all sides, or with a 
recital of the more indelicate charges which were not decisively 
established. But it is only fair to the princess’s memory to 
add that it is possible to advance excuses for her most indis- 
creet behaviour which would not be available in the case of 
an ordinary lady. Any lady, indeed, who chose to travel to 
Jerusalem in the earlier years of the present century was 
necessarily compelled to submit to hardships which would 
have been peculiarly distressing to a woman of a refined nature. 
On one occasion in the East, for instance, she had to lie down 
in a cattle-shed with the rest of her suite. A lady prepared 
to herd with her attendants in this way might have seen less 
. harm than a more sensitive person in sleeping under the same 
tent with a male attendant. The apology should be stated, 
because it is the only excuse which it is possible to offer for 
the indiscretions which, if the princess were innocent, she 
undoubtedly committed. The nature of the princess was, 
indeed, anything but sensitive. Her personal habits were. 
extraordinary. Every one in her household had a nickname. 
She herself was “Mrs. Thompson,” William Austin was 
“ Willikin ;” Sir William Gell, “ Bluebeard ;” Lady Anne 
Hamilton, “Joan of Arc.” ‘Those who liked the princess 
best had little opinion of her discretion. The improprieties 
of which she was guilty may, perhaps, be inferred from the 
gratification which her suite expressed when their mistress 
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happened to be discreet either in her dress or in her behaviour. 
One of the authors of the “ Diatfy,” for instance, remarks, in 
1815: “She had no rouge on, wore tidy shoes, and looked 
altogether uncommonly well.” Soon afterwards, on another 
occasion, he observes: ‘‘ Her dress, conversation, and manners 
happened by some lucky chance to be all perfectly proper.” ! 
“Perfectly proper,” was not, unfortunately, the description 
which could ordinarily be applied to the princess. She 
adopted in 1802 the son of Sophia Austin; and, though she 
had in consequence brought upon herself the charges which 
led, in 1806, to the “ Delicate Investigation,” the boy whom 
she thus adopted regularly occupied her bedchamber till after 
her entrance into Italy in 1814. She only removed him then 
on the remonstrance of her chamberlains that he was too old 
to sleep in the same room as herself. It is difficult to do 
justice to a person who could uniformly act in so unguarded 
a manner. No lady would consent to sleep under the 
same tent with a man who was not her husband; but 
no lady would consent to sleep in the same room with a 
big boy of thirteen who was not her own child. Yet the 
princess did the latter without apparently perceiving the 
indelicacy of her act. Is it possible that she may have 
failed to see the impropriety of sleeping in the same tent with 

Bergami. | 
Rumours of the strange life which the princess was leading 
were continually brought to this country. They necessarily 
attracted the attention of the Regent, and were the 
subject of the anxious consideration of the Ministry. 
The Regent had always desired to get rid of his wife; but 
his anxiety to do so was increased after the death of his only 
daughter in the autumn of 1817. His ministers foresaw the 
difficulty of gratifying their master. Every argument which 
could be employed against the princess could be turned with 
crushing effect against her husband. The prince had com- 
menced the quarrel by withdrawing himself from his wife’s 
society, and had notified his intention to do so in a brutal 
1 Diary, vol. ii. pp. 193, 238. 3 


The Prince. 
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letter.1 Ever since the date of that letter he had been noto- 
riously living an immoral life. No private gentleman could 
have ventured in such circumstances to apply for a divorce. 
His application would have been rejected by the Legislature 
without a moment’s hesitation. The Ministry might fairly say 
that the prince should hesitate to prefer an application which 
none other of his father’s subjects would venture to bring. 
Experience, too, had made them cautious. On every previous 
occasion on which the prince had attacked his wife the princess 
had achieved a quasi-victory over her husband. The four lords 
who had conducted the ‘ Delicate Investigation” in 1806 had 
acquitted her of the main charge brought against her. An - 
informal inquiry, instituted by the prince in 1813, before a select 
committee of Privy Councillors, had led to a popular demon- 
stration in her favour. ‘The princess, moreover, was abroad. 
It was both prudent and politic to induce her to stay abroad. 
The puddle might pass for clean water till it was stirred. It 
was sheer folly to stir it, and prove to every one that it was 
only mud. 

‘There was, however, among the prince’s advisers an able 
and ambitious lawyer, endowed with unusual talents, but free 
Vice-Chan. from the responsibilities attaching to office. Sir John 
cellor Leach. J each, a member of the Whig party, had, for years, 
been on intimate terms with the Regent He had been pre- 
sented in 1816 with the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and had retired from Parliament on accepting the office. 
His Parliamentary career had not been very distinguished ; and 
his friends, though they were annoyed at his desertion, did not 
suffer from his loss. Yet his talents were very considerable. 
“He has,” wrote Romilly, “great facility of apprehension, con- 
siderable powers of argumentation, and remarkably clear and 
perspicuous elocution. . . . He is extremely deficient in know. 
ledge as a lawyer. All that he knows he has acquired, not by 
any previous study . . . but by his daily practice. This has 
thrown in his way a great deal of desultory information, which 


_ 1 This letter, properly called a '‘ Letter of License,” will be found in Zhe Book, 
and in 4a, Keg., 1820, Chron., p. 1053. 
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a good memory has enabled him to retain. In judgment he is 
more deficient than any man possessed of so clear an under- 
standing that I ever met with. . . . Constant attendance at the 
opera and at the gayest assemblies appears, in his opinion, to 
be as necessary to the support of his reputation as his presence 
in, Westminster Hall; and he prides himself upon hastening 
every night from the dull atmosphere of the Rolls and Lincoln’s 
Inn to the brilliant circles of high birth and fashion.” ‘He 
aspires undoubtedly to the highest offices, and is flattered with 
the expectation of succeeding Lord Eldon as Chancellor.” } 
Later on, when he became Vice-Chancellor, his own quickness 
and Eldon’s doubts were commemorated in the saying that of 
the two Presidents of the Court of Equity with one you never 
had the oyer, and with the other you never had the terminer. 
Leach acted, in virtue of his office, as the prince’s principal 
legal adviser; and, in that capacity, was consulted upon the 
princess’s conduct. Several reports, unfavourable to her Royal 
Highness’s character, had already reached this country. Cap- 
tain Pechell, who commanded the C/orinde, and who had 
twice conveyed her Royal Highness and suite in that vessel, 
reported to the Admiralty the honours to which Bergami had 
been promoted. In 1817 the chambermaid of the inn at 
Carlsruhe deposed to some improprieties between the princess 
and Bergami, during their stay at that town, and her depositions 
were forwarded to this country. In the autumn of the same 
year the Regent laid before Leach “a large mass of papers, con- 
taining information from private and public sources with respect 
to the princess,” and desired a report upon them. Leach re- 
ported that the “papers contained matter of grave and serious 
charge, and recommended that proper researches should be 
made in the countries where the princess had resided, and 
through which she had travelled, for such further information 
as might exclude all doubt with respect to the character of 
her conduct.” Leach’s report was, of course, submitted to the 
Cabinet; and the Cabinet, though it declined to institute the, 
inquiry, undertook to bear the cost of it. Two gentlemen, Mr. 
1 Romilly, vol. iii. pp. 215, 216. 
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Cooke, a member of the Chancery Bar, and Mr. Powell, a soli- 
citor, were, on Leach’s nomination, and with the concurrence of 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor, sent out to Italy, and 
‘“placed in communication with the public authorities in the | 
countries which they had occasion to visit.” The Commission 
The Milan assembled at Milan in September 1818; it reported 
Commission. on the roth of July 1819; and its report was immedi- 
ately submitted to the Cabinet.! But the Cabinet had already 
been attentively considering the matter. The princess’s case 
had, in the previous month, been submitted to it by her Royal 
Highness’s principal adviser; and a formal proposal for an 
arrangement was actually under consideration. 

The princess in her past life had found many advisers; but 
one by one they had abruptly been taken from her. When 
the Delicate Investigation was instituted into her conduct 
she had found in Perceval an untiring defender. Perceval 
was prematurely killed; and the news of his death affected 
the princess as nothing had ever affected her before. “I 
never saw her so deeply affected before or since,” said one 
who was with her at the time. “I have lost my best friend,” 
she said the next day; “I know not where to look for an- 
other.”2 Her choice was, in fact, restricted. Friendship 
with the princess involved enmity with the prince; and every 
public man, who desired office or any favour from the Court, 
studiously avoided frequenting the princess’s establishment 
at Kensington. Whitbread had little expectation of office, 
and he was too independent to adapt his conduct to the 
wishes of the prince. He became the princess’s adviser. 
But the princess and her suite never felt towards Whitbread 
as they had towards Perceval. They suspected him, pro- 
bably unjustly, of party motives; and they consequently re- 
garded his advice with suspicion. Whitbread’s friendship 
was, however, of no slight advantage to the unhappy lady; 
and his violent death again deprived her of her most ex- 
perienced adviser. After Whitbread’s death her cause was 


1 Yonge's Lord Liverpool, vol. iii, pp. 12, 13. 
3 Diary, vol. i. pp. 1§7-163. 
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almost wholly sustained by the vigour and ability of Brougham. 
Brougham’s character has already been sketched in 
these pages. His was the most prominent figure on 
the Opposition benches of the House of Commons. His was 
the most prominent figure throughout the stirring events which 
followed the princess’s return to this country in 1820. His 
name will for ever be associated with the efforts which he 
made for his royal mistress. The princess could not have 
found an abler advocate than Brougham ; it is possible that she 
might have found a more judicious counsellor. Brougham’s 
advice was, ‘indeed, usually sound, but it was sometimes ten- 
dered at an unhappy moment. Intimately as he knew her 
Majesty, he hardly understood all the eccentricities of her 
character. Great as were his services towards her, he never 
succeeded in obtaining her entire confidence. 

Brougham seems to have formed a slight acquaintance 
with the Princess of Wales in the course of 1809; and to 
have been formally consulted by her for the first time on the 
position of the Princess Charlotte towards the latter end of - 
1810. In 1812 and in 1813 he was her habitual adviser on 
the communications which she addressed, both to the queen 
and the prince, on the subject of her daughter’s education. 
In 1813 he drew up the letter to the prince which instigated 
the inquiry instituted during that year into her conduct. In 
1814 he was again called upon to advise her under very 
difficult circumstances. During the short interval of peace 
in 1814-15 the Emperor of Russia and other foreign poten- 
tates visited England. The queen held a drawing-room for 
their reception; and, as the prince positively declined to 
meet his wife in public, her Majesty was compelled to in- 
timate to the princess the necessity for her absence. The 
princess, without consulting Brougham, wrote what her ad- 
viser subsequently called “a mealy mouthed” letter, and 
agreed not to go to Court. Brougham saw her error, and 
had the adroitness to turn it to excellent account. He pre- 
pared for the princess’s signature a formal remonstrance, to 
be addressed by her to the prince, stating that “motives of 


Brougham, 
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personal consideration” towards the queen had induced her. 
to refrain from exercising her “right of appearing before her 
Majesty” at the public drawing-rooms, but intimating dis- 
tinctly that she would not submit to be treated as guilty. 
‘Occasions may arise (one, I trust, is far distant) when I 
must appear in public, and your Royal Highness must be 
present also. Can your Royal Highness have contemplated 
the full extent of your declaration? Has your Royal High. 
ness forgotten the approaching marriage of our daughter, and 
the possibility of our coronation ?”! | 
But, though Brougham was the constant adviser of the 
Princess of Wales from the close of 1810 to the period at 
which she had left England, he does not seem at 


in doub ' ae 
anda * this period to have had much faith in her inno- 
as cence. Before he allowed her to write to the 


prince in 1813 he had the courage and prudence to tell 
her that “she must review her whole past life, and if there 
was anything in it which would not bear the light,... 
then the letter must not be sent to the prince.”2 The way 
in which she received his warning gave him some uneasi- 
ness; and it seems fair to infer that this uneasiness was 
not wholly dispelled by the message which he subsequently 
received from her that “the letter must go.” In 1819, 
again, when the Milan Commission was reporting, Brougham 
was Clearly of opinion that it was best for all parties to patch 
up the quarrel. He was prepared to advise the princess to 
agree to a formal separation; to waive the right of corona- 
tion; and to adopt, after her husband’s accession to the 
throne, some subsidiary title, such as Duchess of Cornwall, 
on condition that her annuity should be assured to her 
after the demise of the crown. This proposal Brougham 
put in writing and communicated to Lord Hutchinson, who, 
as a friend of both parties, seemed admirably adapted for the 
office of mediator.$ . 
1 Life of Lord Brougham, vol, ii. pp. 215, 225. ? Ibid., p. 166. 


3 Yonge's Lord Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 16, where the letter is given. It is 
referred to in dann, Reg., 1890, Hist., p. 123, | eh 
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The Regent was indisposed to acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments suggested in this letter. Ever since his daughter’s 
death he had desired to marry again; and a mere separa- 
tion from his wife, without a formal divorce, was, therefore, 
insufficient for him. Two days after the date of Brougham’s 
letter to Lord Hutchinson, “he again pressed on the minis- 
ters his desire for a divorce.” The ministers replied that 2 
divorce “never could be accomplished by arrangement, nor 
obtained ” until the princess’s guilt was ‘“‘ substantiated by 
evidence before some tribunal in this country.” “Such a 
proceeding,” they added, ‘could not be instituted without 
serious hazard to the interests and peace of the kingdom. 
On the other hand, the separation, which already exists .. . 
might be rendered complete . . . by some arrangement upon 
the principles suggested” by Brougham. The arrangement, 
however, could not be entertained “unless the proposition 
and the terms of it were distinctly stated to originate on the 
part of the Princess of Wales, and to be sanctioned by her 
authority.” The prince retorted that it seemed to him doubt- 
ful whether such an arrangement as Brougham contemplated 
could be effected without the proofs which would justify a 
divorce; but that the report of the Milan Commission would 
afford ‘“‘the clearest and most decisive proof of guilt.” The 
Ministry, in a very remarkable memorandum, replied that, 
“considering the manner in which a great part of this 
testimony has unavoidably been obtained, and the circum- 
stance that the persons who have afforded it are foreigners, 
many of whom appear to be in a low station in life, it 
would not be possible to advise your Royal Highness 
to institute any legal proceeding upon such evidence with- 
out further inquiry as to the character and circumstances 
of the witnesses by whom it is to be supported;” and 
_that “it appears to be more prudent to abstain from taking 
any further step in the matter under all the present circum- 
stances,” ! ; 

, 5o ended the first scene in the last act of this strange 

1 Liverpool, vol, iii, p. 21. 
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drama. Brougham’s proposal was left in abeyance, first, be- 
Th cause it failed to satisfy the prince, and, second, 
princess because it had not been distinctly authorised by 
ae the princess. The Regent’s counter-proposition 

" was vetoed, from the reluctance of the Ministry 
to adopt it, The first scene had, however, been hardly con- 
cluded before the second scene unexpectedly commenced. 


“The princess wrote an angry letter to Lord Liverpool, 


-* announcing her intention of returning to England. In the 


previous year she had filed a bill in Chancery upon the 
subject of an alleged debt due to her from the executors 
of her brother, the Duke of Brunswick. Count Munster, 
one of the duke’s executors, thereupon filed an affidavit, 
alleging doubts as to the genuineness of the documents on 
which the princess was relying to support her claim. The 
interminable delay of a Chancery suit irritated her Royal 
Highness. She decided that her own presence would ex- 
pedite matters, and announced both to Liverpool and 
Brougham her intention to return to England. The news 
hardly created less consternation in her principal adviser 
than in the Ministry itself. Brougham and the Ministry 
both saw the inconvenience of her proposed visit. The 
princess came as far as Lyons to meet Brougham; but 
Brougham, instead of meeting her, remonstrated with her 
for coming. His remonstrance for the time prevailed: the 
princess slowly retraced her steps. On the 8th of January 
1820, she changed horses at Genoa,! on her way from Mar- 
seilles to Rome. Lord Colchester, who was staying at Genoa 
at the time, happened to see the two “battered old German | 
caléches” which conveyed her and her suite. The princess, 
Bergami, and a Frenchwoman occupied the first carriage ; 
Bergami's brother and sister, William Austin, and “another 
female” the second. The cloud which had loomed on the 
horizon rolled away with the princess’s retreat, and no 
symptoms of the approaching storm remained, 


1 Colchester, vol. iii, p. rrr. Lord Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 22. an. Reg., 
1820, Hist., p. 123. 
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But, before the month was over, the death of George III. 
changed the whole situation, and precipitated a fresh crisis. 
The Princess had become Queen. It had been the py, ner 
immemorial practice of the Privy Council on the George II. - 
commencement of a new reign to order the necessary changes 
ingthe Liturgy of the Church. It had been almost the invari- 
able practice of the Church to pray by name for the king’s con- 
sort and the heir-apparent.!. The old prayer in the Litany, for 
instance, before the death of Queen Charlotte, had run thus: 
“That it may please Thee to bless and preserve our gracious 
Queen, Charlotte, their Royal Highnesses George Prince of 
Wales, the Princess of Wales, and all the Royal Family.” If 
precedent had been strictly followed the new clause would 
have run: “ That it may please Thee to bless and preserve our 
gracious Queen, Caroline, and all the Royal Family.” The 
new king was, however, determined that his Queen should not 
receive the title of Queen. His Ministers were ready to 
compromise the matter. They were willing to consent to 
the omission of her name from the Liturgy on condition 
that no penal proceedings of any kind whatever should be 
attempted against her; one of them, indeed (Canning), 
declared that he “could not have agreed to the omission 
of her name if any penal process, of whatever kind, had 
been in contemplation.” The Cabinet at once gave The | 
the necessary order for the alteration of the Liturg Queens 
in accordance with this arrangement. Their minute pmited 
was dated the roth of February, and on the rath of Liturey 
February the “Gazette” contained the usual notice. The 
12th of February was a Saturday. The “Gazette” did not 
reach the country clergy before the Sunday’s service, and 


1 The curious about such matters will find the subject fully discussed in the 
Debates in 1821. All that could be said upon the matter was then urged by 
Wetherell and Mackintosh on one side, and the Attorney-General on the other, 
The precedent which was most relied on by the Government was that of the 
wife of George I, It was not disputed on either side that George I.’s wife was 
not prayed for as queen. The Opposition, however, replied that she was not 
prayed for because she was divorced from the king, and for eighteen years 
before his accession had been a prisoner, The Government, on the contrary, 
denied the divorce. (See Hansard, New Series, vol. iv. pp. 139-219.) 
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the majority of them, left to their own devices, followed the 
ordinary and rational course. For one Sunday at least, in 
nearly every parish church in England, the people prayed 
‘Almighty God “to bless and preserve our gracious Queen, 
Caroline, and all the Royal Family.” } 

The middle course which the Ministry adopted did got 
satisfy the king. His Majesty received the decision of the 
Cabinet with extreme indignation. He seems to have con- 
sulted Leach, and with Leach’s assistance to have drawn 
up a reply to the minute of the Ministry. In his written 
reply, the king contented himself with attempting to con- 
trovert the conclusions of his ministers; but he gave them 
privately to understand that if they were not prepared to 
recommend a divorce he was determined to change his 
Government, or even to retire to Hanover.? The Cabinet 
met again on the Sunday, and prolonged its sitting till two 
o’clock on the Monday morning. ‘The Cabinet sat for 
thirteen hours” on Sunday, wrote Phillimore to Lord Bucking: 
ham; “there was a general report that ministers had resigned.” 
“T consider the Government as virtually dissolved,” wrote 
Castlereagh, ‘“‘and that the existing ministers only hold their 
situations till their successors are named.” The Cabinet, 
however, had the firmness to maintain its opinions; and the 
king, as was his invariable practice, retracted his threats and 
submitted to advice. But the difficulties of the Ministry were 
not terminated by this victory over the sovereign. Parliament, 
which had met on the 2nd of February, had been formally 
adjourned to Thursday, the 17th. During the previous week 
some wag, with as much dexterity as wit, had placarded the 
metropolis, particularly the neighbourhood of Carlton House 
and Whitehall, with the following proclamation :— 





1 Yonge’s Lord Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 31. Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 32. — 

2 Cf. Alison’s Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, vol. iii, pp. 118, 119; 
Yonge's Liverpool, vol. iii. pp. 24, 34. 

3 Greville, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 24; Alison’s Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, 
vol. iii, p. rr9; Duke of Buckingham’s Afemoirs of the Court of George LV., 
vol. i, p. & F 
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Long live the King, 
His Majesty | 
George the Fourth, 
And the Queen Consort, 
Her Majesty 
Caroline ! 

May they live and reign together 

For ever and ever ! 
Huzza! Huzza{t 


On the 18th, the day after Parliament met, Hume, the 
member for Aberdeen, inquired whether the annual income 
of £35,000, which had been settled on the princess, had 
ceased, and whether the same or any other provision would 
be made for her. Castlereagh’s reply was satisfactory ; and 
the subject, for the moment, was allowed to drop. But on 
the following Monday it was again revived. Hume drew 
attention to the queen’s position ; and Tierney, in an elaborate 
but injudicious speech, insisted that the Ministry was bound 
either to treat her as innocent or to institute an inquiry into 
her conduct. He for one would not vote her one shilling 
of the public money unless she was recognised as Queen. 
Brougham, on the contrary, affected to regard the omission 
of the queen’s name from the Liturgy, and her subsequent 
treatment, as “‘trifles, light as air.”2 The grant of a definite 
income still seemed to him the best thing for the king, the 
queen, and the country. 

Before the question was again brought before the House 
of Commons its aspect was entirely changed. Almost at 
the time when the House of Commons was considering her 
situation the queen was entering Rome. She had seen an 
announcement in the newspaper of the death of George III., 
and she demanded, as Queen of England, that a guard of 
honour should be stationed at the door of her palace. Car. 
dinal Gonsalvi, the Pope’s Minister, replied that the Papal 

1 Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 34. 


2 It is singular that the quotation should not have taught him the importance 
of ‘‘ trifles." 
‘* Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ,” 
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Government had received no intelligence from the King of 
England or his ministers that the Queen of England was in 
Rome; and that the guard could not, therefore, be granted. 
The queen was seriously annoyed: her annoyance was pro- 
The Queen’s bably increased by the news that her name had been 
annoyance. omitted from the Liturgy. She, however, allowed 
a clear fortnight to elapse before taking any decisive step in 
the matter. On the 16th of March she wrote from Rome to 
Lord Liverpool a curious letter :— 

“The Queen of this Relams wishes to be informed through 
the medium of Lord Liverpool, First Minister to the King of 
this Relams, for which reason or motife the Queen name has 
been left out of the general Prayer-books in England, and 
especially to prevent all her subjects to pay her such respect 
which is due to the Queen. It is equally a great omittance 
towards the King that his Consort Queen should be obliged 
to soummit to such great neglect, or rather araisin from a 
perfect ignorance of the Archbishops of the real existence ot 
the Queen Caroline of England. 

“The Queen is also very anxious that Lord Liverpool should 
communicate this letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘Lord Liverpool will be not able to believe, I am sure of 
it, how much the Queen was surprised of this first act of cruel 
Tyranne towards her, as she had been informed through the 
newspapers of the 22nd of February, that in the course of 
the Debbet in the House of Common on that evening, Lord 
Castlereagh, one of the best friends of Lord Liverpool, assured 
the Attorney-General to the Queen Caroline, Mr. Brougham, 
that the King’s servants would not omitte any attentions or 
use any harrsness towards the Queen, and after that speech 
of Lord Castlereagh to find her name left out of the Common 
prayer book as if she was no longer for this world. 

“The Queen trusts that before she arrives in London to 
receive satisfactory answer from Lord Liverpool. | 

*“CAROLINE QUEEN.” ! 

2 Yonge's Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 46. The Anan, Reg., 1820, Hist., p. 131, 

publishes the letter; but the editor has turned it into English! 
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By the same post by which this letter was forwarded to 
Liverpool the queen sent a longer letter, explanatory of her 
motives, which appeared in the London newspapers ; and, 
at the same time, she sent warrants appointing Brougham 
and Denman her Attorney and Solicitor-General. ) 
Thomas Denman, who thus became associated with 
Brdugham as adviser to the queen, was admirably adapted for 
the position which he was called on to fill Born in 1779, he 
was, at this period of his career, forty-one years of age. The 
son of a physician in respectable practice, he had received an 
excellent education at Eton and Cambridge. Adopting the 
law as his profession, he had gradually, though steadily, 
achieved considerable distinction at the Bar. His profes- 
sional success had two years before led to his introduction 
into Parliament as member for Wareham ; while his growing 
reputation had subsequently commended him to the electors 
of Nottingham, one of the largest and most Radical of English 
constituencies. Denman had been retained for the defence 
of Lord Cochrane in 1815; he had displayed conspicuous 
ability in the defence of the Luddite prisoners in 1817; he 
had spoken against the increased allowance to the Duke of 
York; he had resisted the Six Acts, and he had demanded an ' 
inquiry into the Peterloo Massacre. He had thus made his 
reputation by a succession of attacks on the Ministry and 
the Court. His opposition, both to the one and the other, 
qualified him to be the champion of the queen. A command- 
ing presence and an admirable voice gave him dignity as a 
speaker, The purity of his life and the excellent example 
which he afforded, as a son, a father, and a husband, assisted 
to promote the cause of the queen. Men -who were satisfied 
of her guilt while Brougham was her only adviser hesitated 
to condemn her when they learned that Denman also was 
her advocate. | 

Denman formed a strong opinion that it would be desirable 
that the queen should come to England. Brougham, who 
knew much more of her case than Denman, anticipated con- 
Sequences from her coming “injurious, nay, perhaps ruinous 


Denman, 
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to her interests,” amd was ready ta do his best to ‘stop her.! 
He had written to the queen in February with this object ; he 
had frequent interviews with Lord Liverpool on the subject ; 
he arranged with the Ministry that £50,000 a year should be 
settled on her for life, on condition of her never coming into 
any part of the Dritish dominions; of her taking some other 
name or title than that of Queen of England ; and of absfain- 
ing from the exercise of any of the rights or privileges of 
queen, except such as related to the appointment of law 
officers ;? and he offered to meet her at any convenient place 
(such as Brussels or Lille) and endeavour to arrange the 
matter. It is possible that, if Brougham had been the queen’s 
sole adviser, his interference at the eleventh hour would have 
induced her to put off her journey. About this time, however, 
the queen began to lean on a different counsellor. Matthew 
Alderman Wood, alderman and ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
Wood, was a very remarkable personage. ‘That vain, 
foolish busybody, Mr, Alderman Wood, citizen and_fish- 
mongér:” so H. Legge described him to Lord Colchester. 
““ Wood, the ass and alderman, whom they call Thistle Wood,” 8 
wrote Brougham to Lord Hutchinson. “The queen had 
occasionally dealt with him as a linendraper,” sneered Lord 
Liverpool’s biographer. “That beast Wood” was George 
IV.’s description of him. Brougham made the House of 
Commons on one occasion laugh by suggesting that the 
initials A. W. (Alderman Wood) might stand also for “‘abso- 
lute wisdom.” ‘ Absolute Wisdom” became thenceforward 
a popular nickname of the alderman.* Few men, then, were 
ever more violently attacked than Alderman Wood, Yet, not- 

1 Arnould's Life of Denman, vol. i. p. 143. Lord Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 49. 

2 Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 53. 

3 Alderman Wood took the indecent and almost incredible course of seeking 
an interview with Thistlewood on his way to execution, and asking him the 
particulars of his connection with Edwards, the informer. On the day after 


Thistlewood’s execution—viz., on the and of May, and again in the following 
week—the alderman brought Edwards’ s conduct before the House of Commons, 


Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 34, 36. 
' @ Colchester, vol. iii, p. 121. Yonge's ‘Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 5x. Arnould’s 


Denman, vol. i. p. 145 Ibid., p. 139. 
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withstanding the abuse of his contemporaries, the alderman 
had considerable capacity. Denman, who knew him well, 
and who was a much fairer judge than Brougham, declared 
that he possessed “uncommon perseverance and activity, no 
small share of natural sagacity, and much acquaintance with 
the, character of the English people.”! ‘The history of England 
during 1820 sufficiently refutes Brougham’s attacks on the alder- 
man’s sagacity. If Brougham understood much more clearly 
than the alderman the nature of the queen’s case, the alder- 
man realised much more fully than Brougham the measure of 
popular support which she was certain to receive. 

Wood seems to have placed himself in communication with 
the queen towards the end of March or the beginning of 
April. On the r5th of April 1820, she wrote to ni 

: e Queen 
him from her villa at Pesaro: “I am in great sets out tor 
heaste leving this place in an hour's time. . ene 
The 30th April I shall be at Calais for certain.” But her 
movements were less rapid than she had promised to make 
them. She lingered for some days at Milan, and only 
reached Geneva on the gth of May, nine days after she 
should have been at Calais. From Geneva she journeyed 
to Dijon; from Dijon to Montbard, where she was joined 
by Alderman Wood and. Lady Anne Hamilton, a sister of 
the Duke of Hamilton. From Montbard she immediately 
proceeded to Villeneuve le Roi, which she reached on the 
29th of May. Thence she wrote to Lord Liverpoo) desiring 
that a royal yacht might be placed at her disposal for the 
passage of the Channel; and to Brougham begging him to 
meet her at St. Omer. She arrived at St. Omer on Tuesday, 
the 30th of May. 

~The crisis had arrived. The queen was within a few hours’ 
sail of the coast of England. The temporising policy of the 
_ Government had brought it face to face with a catastrophe 

which a few wise concessions might in all probability have 
averted. Hardly a hope remained that the queen, having 
come so far, would not come further; yet the Cabinet clung 


2 Arnould’s Denman, vol. i. p. 139. Cf. Yonge’s Liverpool, vol. iii. p. si. 
VOL. IL. 0 
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like drowning men to the slender hope which still sustained 
Hisan Gn _ them. Brougham was asked to go to St. Omer 
and Lord in the double capacity of adviser to the queen 
departto and semi-official representative of the Ministry. 
meether. ord Hutchinson was directed to accompany him. 
Brougham was instructed to lay before the queen the agree- 
ment which he had already made with Lord Liverpool, for the 
grant to her of an annuity of £50,000, on condition of her 
residing abroad, under some other title than that of Queen 
of England. Lord Hutchinson, singularly enough, was not 
provided with any formal instructions, though he was generally 
acquainted with the views of the King and of the Ministry. 
These terms, as Lord Hutchinson understood them, seem to 
have been even less liberal than those which had been agreed 
upon between Brougham and Liverpool. The queen was not 
merely to be debarred from taking the title of Queen, she was 
to refrain from using any title attached to the royal family 
of England. 

Brougham and Hutchinson reached St. Omer on Saturday, 
the 3rd of June. They found the queen surrounded by her 
Ttalian attendants; they learned that passports had already 
been obtained for her suite, and that she had determined 
to start for England the next day. She was with difficulty 
persuaded to delay her journey for a few hours. She corn- 
plained bitterly to Brougham of the indignities which she had 
received abroad. One minister had styled her Caroline of 
Brunswick, another Caroline of England; and her complaints 
on these heads were so long and so loud that Brougham did 
not venture to present to her the draft agreement which he had 
all the time in his pocket. On the Sunday, Brougham per- 
suaded her to receive the proposition which it was understood 
that Lord Hutchinson was to make, Lord Hutchinson, not — 
having it “in any specific form of words,” begged for some 
little delay to enable him to look over his papers. The queen 
gave him three hours; read his proposal; and rejected his 
terms in five minutes. Brougham, by her command, retired 
to write to Lord Hutchinson. The queen withdrew, ordered 
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her carriage, and, with Alderman Wood, Lady Anne Hamilton, 
and William Austin, drove off to Calais. ‘Trifles, light as 
air,” for which it was not worth while contending, had ter- 
minated the negotiations and precipitated the crisis. 

The queen reached Calais at half-past eleven on Sunday 
night. At Calais she received a strong remonstrance from 
Brougham, who was sincerely anxious to dissuade ss 

‘ e Queen 
her from her journey. But she was already on arrives in 
board the packet; her mind was fully made up; ""*"* 
and at six the following morning the packet worked its way 
out of Calais harbour, A few hours’ passage brought the 
boat to Dover; and, at one o'clock on Monday, the sth of 
June, the queen landed in England. The Commandant, who 
had received no special instructions, followed the ordinary 
course and fired a royal salute. An immense multitude 
assembled and cheered her. The inhabitants presented her 
with an address, congratulating her on her accession to the 
throne ; and she expressed, in a dexterous reply, “ her hope that 
she should be permitted to promote the happiness of her hus- 
band’s subjects.” But the queen had come to act, not to bandy 
compliments. On the evening of the same day she left Dover 
and reached Canterbury. It was already dark when she arrived 
at the cathedral city. But a hundred flambeaux showed to her 
the immense crowd assembled to receive her. The horses were 
removed from her carriage, and the queen was drawn by the 
people to the door of her hotel. The Mayor and Corporation, 
in their robes of office, waited on her with an address ; and the 
queen, still more confident than at Dover, promised in her reply 
to do “anything to make my people happy.” 

The queen rose at an early hour on the following morning. 
Theveather was unpropitious ; but the rain did not deter her 
Majesty from resuming her journey, or the crowds ica: 
from thronging to welcome her. Her journey from gress to 
Canterbury to London was one long triumphal pro. “°"*°™ 
cession. She left Canterbury at half-past ten in the morning, 


1 Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 133, 135. Yonge's Liverpool, vol. iii. pp. 63-69, 
Brougham's Vemoirs, vol. ii. pp. 355-366. 
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the people not allowing the horses to be put to the carriage, 
but drawing her out of the town. The officers of the cavalry 
regiment stationed at Canterbury escorted her as far as Sitting- 
bourne. ‘The clergy, in their gowns and bands, showed their 
indifference to the rumours of her Majesty’s conduct by waiting 
on her at Sittingbourne. But the respect which was showy, to 
her by the Army and the Church formed the least gratifying 
portion of the remarkable reception. At every village through 
which she passed all business was suspended, and the bells of 
every parish church rang out a merry peal of welcome. ‘The 
entire nation seemed animated by one universal enthusiasm in 
her cause. Chatham, Rochester, and Strood poured forth their 
tens of thousands to do honour to their queen. At Gravesend 
she was again drawn by the people from one end of the town 
to the other. Hundreds of vehicles swelled the procession as 
it reached the metropolis. ‘ Deptford and Greenwich poured 
out in indiscriminate concourse all ranks and conditions of 
their inhabitants; Blackheath resembled some great Conti- 
nental fair. All classes of the people, men and women, old and 
young, grave and gay, shared in the universal enthusiasm. 

The queen, overcome with the fatigue and excitement of 
her journey, rested for twenty minutes at this point before 
she resumed her approach to the capital. The weather im- 
proved as she reached the metropolis. Her carriage was 
thrown open; and, amidst the acclamations of a countless 
multitude, swelling into a louder and louder strain, the journey 
was resumed. The queen’s equipage was mean and miser- 
able. The carriage in which she sat was shabby. “That 
beast Wood,” alderman and fishmonger, sat by her side. Lady 
Anne Hamilton, sister to the duke, occupied the opporite 
seat. Six or seven carriages, filled with ‘the queen’s.-guite, — 
followed her own. The queen was in mourning for the late 
king, and bowed her acknowledgments to the multitude which 
was welcoming her. The vast throng, forming one compact 
mass, rolled over Westminster Bridge, through Parliament 
Street and Whitehall, to Pall Mall. As the queen’s carriage 
passed Carlton House, the king’s residence, Alderman Wood 
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stood up and gave three cheers. The sentries at the gates, 
following the example of the Commandant at Dover, presented 
arms. The cavalcade rolled on up St. James’s Street till it 
reached the residence of Alderman Wood, in South Audley 
Street, where the queen alighted. The multitude did nat 
disperse till her Majesty had bowed her acknowledgments 
from the balcony. 

The enthusiasm with which the queen was greeted has pro- 
bably had no parallel in the history of England ; yet it was 
due to very simple causes, and affords a striking yp. imme. 
testimony to Alderman Woou’s sagacity. It was ate causes 
attributable to two motives which have a strong popularity. 
influence on the English character: an admiration of courage 
and a hatred of oppression. Up to the date of her Majesty’s 
landing at Dover one of these motives alone had influenced 
the people. They thought her oppressed, and they gave her 
their sympathy ; but they were ignorant of her courage, and 
they withheld from her their admiration. She landed, and, in 
the words of a contemporary chronicler, “ the calm was changed 
into a storm.” ‘Journals which, on the Monday, would only 
grant her a few lines, and those expressed with the utmost 
‘caution, now sounded the trumpet of alarm throughout the 
land, and called on the friends of innocence to avenge the 
past insults of their queen, and to protect her against them 
for time to come.” The calmest and gravest intellects caught 
the general infection. “If her father had advanced to Paris,” 
wrote Ward, “as fearlessly as she advanced to London, we 
might have been spared five and twenty years’ war.” ‘‘She 
approaches wisely, because boldly,” wrote Wilberforce, on the 
eve of her entry into the metropolis; “how deeply interested 
all are—indeed, I feel it myself—about her! One can’t help 
admiring her spirit, though I fear she has been very profligate.” 

Yet, though every one admired her courage and sympa- 
thised with her in her misfortunes, few, if any, believed in her 
innocence. Brougham, on the morning after her arrival, dis- 
closed for the first time all his apprehensions to Denman, and 
finished a long series of awkward statements by saying, ‘So 
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now we are in for it, Mr. Denman!” The Whigs espoused 
the queen’s cause; but the Whig ladies did not call upon her.! 
Mrs, Denman was extremely anxious to do so, but Denman 
begged her to wait till Mrs. Brougham had left her name, 
‘dreading that such scenes of vice and debauchery would 
be proved as would overwhelm with shame any woman who 
had formed any acquaintance with the criminal.” The mob 
thoroughly shared this feeling. Brougham has recorded that 
they called for “three cheers for Mr. Austin, the queen’s 
son,” thereby assuming her to have been convicted of the 
high treason of which she had been acquitted in 1806. The 
Strength of the queen’s cause lay “in the general demurrer 
which all men, in and out of Parliament, made—namely, that, 
admit everything true which is alleged against the queen, after 
the treatment she had received ever since she came to England, 
her husband had no right to the relief prayed by him, and the 
punishment he sought against her.” 2 

Lord Hutchinson and Brougham had been left by the 
queen at St. Omer; the one disappointed at the failure of 
Action of the HIS mission, the other vexed at the rejection of 
Ministry. his advice. ‘1 suppose she will have Wood for her 
Attorney-General,” he wrote in the first flush of his annoyance 
to Denman. But his irritation induced him to quicken his 
movements. He lost notime in leaving St. Omer. He travelled 
rapidly to London, and reached the metropolis before the queen. 
The moment was critical. The news of the queen’s intentions 
had reached London on the evening of the day on which she 
had left St. Omer. A Cabinet Council had been hastily sum- 


1 So say Denman (vol, i. p. 149) and Bootle Wilbraham, in Colchester, vol, 
iii, p. 142. The latter, however, excepts Lady Tavistock, He might also have 
excepted the Dowager Lady Lansdowne, Lady Harrington, and Mrs. Damer, 
—Ann, Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 219. 

3 Brougham, vol. ii. pp. 365, 366; 4x”. Reg., 1820, Hist., p. 140; Arnould's 
Denman, vol. i. p. 149 ; Wilberforce Memoirs, vol. v. p. 55; Ward's correspon. 
dence with the Bishop of Liandaff, p. 255. The three cheers for ‘* Mr. Austin, 
the queen’s son,” remind the modern reader of the illogical remark of one of 
the Tichborne mob: ‘‘ D’ you think that I'll see Arthur deprived of his rights?" 
Sir John Karslake told the Author that this question was actually proppece-t to 
him by one of the ‘Tichborne mob, 
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moned, and had sat late into the night. The ministers had 
reassembled at ten o’clock on the following morning, and had 
prolonged their sitting till half-past twelve. Parliament met 
at two. Immediately after the :conclusion of some formal 
business Liverpool brought down to the House of Lords 
cegtain papers, sealed up in a green bag, respecting the con- 
duct of the queen since her departure from the kingdom, 
and gave notice that he would refer the papers to a secret 
committee on the morrow. A similar green bag, similarly 
sealed, and accompanied with a similar message, was carried 
to the House of Commons by Castlereagh. On tie follow- 
ing Sunday a clergyman of the Church of England, with 
more humour than reverence, took for his text the verse in 
Job: “My transgression is sealed up in a bag.”! On the 
6:h of June, after a short discussion, the House of Lords 
referred the papers which Liverpool had brought down to 
it to a secret committee. In the Commons, Brougham 
anticipated the motion, which it was understood that Castle- 
reagh would propose, by presenting a message from the 
queen deprecating a private inquiry, and demanding an 
open investigation into her conduct. ‘The communication 
was received with cheers, but it in no way altered the 
conduct of the Government. Castlereagh immediately rose 
to move for the appointment of a secret committee. 
Brougham followed Castlereagh, entered at great length 
into the whole of the queen’s case, and concluded by de- 
precating the appointment of the committee. The speech 
was unexpected, and its effect was magical. Canning, who 
had been the intimate friend of the queen in previous years, 
and who still retained a lively remembrance of her fascina- 
ting manners, defended the Ministry for the steps which had 
already been taken, but solemnly announced his resolution 
never to place himself in the position of her accuser. 
Wilberforce, whose influence, whose character, and whose 
ability admirably adapted him for the office of mediator, 


1 Ann: Reg., 1280, Chron., pp. 144, 217. Hansard, New Series, vol. i. PP. 
870, 905-985. Job xiv. 17. 
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proposed an adjournment of a few days, in order that some 
compromise might be arranged through the instrumentality of 
common friends. The country gentlemen, seriously alarmed 
by Brougham, rose one after another in support of Wilberforce’s 
proposal, and an adjournment of three days was, in the language | 
ief-one of them, “carried almost by acclamation.” ! 
» Wilberforce had gained the country three days of grace ; ; 
‘but neither the king nor the queen seemed likely to make 
Attempts  20Y use of them, The enthusiasm of the mob was 
at compre: daily increasing. Placards were posted throughout 
the town commanding a great illumination for three 

nights.) The mob cheered those who complied with their 
demands; and broke the windows of those who disobeyed 
them. The excitement among the populace extended ‘to .. 
the army. One of the battalions of Guards, displaying 
symptoms of disaffection, was marched out of the metro- 
polis; and the whole kingdom seemed threatened with. re- 
volution and division. Wednesday and Thursday passed by. 
The queen made no advance towards a compromise; the 
king was sullenly determined to make none. Late on the 
Friday afternoon, on the eve of the meeting of the House, 
the queen’s reluctance yielded to the importunity of her ad- 
visers, and she deigned to make an overture to Liverpool. 
‘She had directed,” she commanded Brougham to say, “her 
most serious attention to the declared sense of Parliament 
as to the propriety of some amicable adjustment of existing 
differences ; and, submitting to that high authority with the 
gratitude due to the protection she has always received 
from it, her Majesty no longer waits. for a communica: 
tion from the ministers of the crown, but commands Mr, 
Brougham to announce her own readiness to consider any 
arrangement that can be suggested consistent with her dignity 
and honour.” 

The Ministry, on the receipt of this letter, adjourned the 
House for a further period of three days, to enable some 






..) Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 146-153. Denman, vol. i. p. 148. Brougham, 
vol, ii. p. 367. Colchester, vol. iii. p. 142. | 
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arrangement to be made. Liverpool, in the meanwhile, briefly 
referred the queen to the memorandum already delivered by 
him to Brougham; but offered to receive any suggestions 
which her Majesty or her advisers might have to offer on 
the proposition, The queen desired Brougham to reply 
that the memorandum appeared to have been superseded 
by Lord Hutchinson’s later proposition; that she now saw 
it for the first time; that she did not “consider it consistent 
with her dignity and honour;” and that “the recognition of 
her rank and privileges as queen must be the basis of any 
arrangement which can be made.” Liverpool thereupon de- 
clared that, though “the memorandum proposed that her 
Majesty should abstain from the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of queen, with certain exceptions,” it ‘‘did not 
call upon her to renounce any of them. Whatever apper- 
tains to her Majesty as queen must continue to appertain to 
her so long as it is not abrogated by law.” The Ministry 
was now willing to receive any proposition for an adjust- 
ment which her Majesty’s advisers might make, provided 
that it had “for its basis her Majesty’s residence abroad.” 
The queen consented to negotiate on this basis, and pro- 
posed that the matters in dispute should be referred to some 
person or persons of high station and character; and the 
protracted correspondence resulted in the appointment of 
Wellington and Castlereagh on one side, and of Fitzwilliam 
and Sefton on the other, to arbitrate between the king and 
queen. 

The arbitrators met at Fitzwilliam’s house in Grosvenor 
Square. They all thought it necessary to attend in Court 
dress; but they did not think it necessary to be particular 
as to time. Wellington, with his usual good sense, saw that 
Fitzwilliam and Sefton were merely puppets in Brougham’s 
hands, and declared that the affair could never go on unless 
they were replaced by the queen’s natural advisers, Brougham 
and Denman. The Duke’s proposal was agreed to, and the — 
conference was adjourned to Castlereagh’s house in St. James’s 
Square, Castlereagh was “covered with stars, diamonds, and 
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ribands; Wellington was equally splendid.” Brougham and 
Denman were in plain clothes. Five separate conferences 
were held on five successive days, and five elaborate pro- 
tocols were drawn up. But the conferences proved as abor- 
tive as any sober person might from the first have foreseen 
that they would be. ‘It was plain from the first” that the 
Duke and Castlereagh “had nothing like full powers from 
the king.” Brougham himself admitted that he and Den- 
man had not full powers from the queen. Fettered in their 
action, there is no wonder that the negotiators should. have 
failed; the only cause for surprise is that men should have 
consented to negotiate on such terms. 

At the first conference Brougham dexterously raised the 
point on which the negotiation was ultimately broken off: 
“Speaking of some expedient to reconcile her Majesty to a 
stipulation that she should reside on the Continent, to which 
he merely said that she had no insuperable objection, he 
suggested in a sort of hurried whisper that the restoration of 
her name to the Liturgy might answer that purpose. Castle- 
reagh promptly replied, ‘You might as easily move Carlton 
House.’” And with this answer the conference might, in 
reality, have broken up. But the negotiators went on negoti- 
ating for four days more. In the course of the negotiation the 
concessions made by the king were various and great. “The 
name and rights of a queen were granted to her Majesty with- 
out reserve. <A royal yacht, a frigate, &c., were offered ‘for 
her journey.’ It was agreed that her name and rank should 
be notified either at Rome or Milan, the capitals in which she 
had expressed her intention to reside; and that an address 
should be presented to the queen, as well as another to the 
king, to ‘thank her Majesty for having acceded to the wish of 
the House of Commons.’”! These concessions, if they had 
been made ten days sooner, would probably have prevented 
the queen’s journey to England. If they had been accom- 
panied by the graceful insertion of the queen’s name in the 


1 Wilberforce, vol. v. p. 56. Cf. Anw. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 158-167. 
Brougham, vol, ii. p. 375. Denman, vol. i. p. 154. 
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‘Liturgy, they would have satisfied all parties, and averted 
the scandal, which was daily coming nearer. The Ministry, 
however, took its stand on “trifles light as air.” Never 
had the danger of civil war been risked for so trivial an 
object. ; 

Parliament, in the meanwhile, had held its hand, anxiously 
awaiting the result of the negotiation. On Monday, the rgth 
of June, the Ministry had the mortification to paitureof the 
announce in both Houses that the negotiation had »¢s°tiation. 
failed. On the following day, Wilberforce, who had already 
acted as peace-maker, rose to announce his intention of making 
a motion on the subject. No one knew what his intended 
motion was; wrapping himself up in mystery, he declined to 
disclose its terms, and both parties were obliged to wait for its 
disclosure. Wilberforce really desired the restoration of the 
queen's name to the Liturgy. But he refrained from moving 
an address to the king with this object. The king, it was 
certain, would not yield ; and, if the king would not yield, the 
only chance of an arrangement depended on the queen’s giving 
way. Wilberforce saw the difficulty which prevented the queen 
from surrendering her claim. But he adroitly concluded that, 
though the queen could not yield her claim to the king, she 
might waive it at the request of the House of Commons. 
With this view he drew up an address to be presented to the 
queen. He found a seconder in Stuart Wortley, the great 
Yorkshire magnate, who had succeeded him in the represen- 
tation of the Northern county, and whose vast possessions 
ultimately won a barony for himself and an earldom for his 
grandson. ‘The proposal led to a remarkable debate. In the 
course of it Denman used the memorable words which made 
SO great an impression on the House and the country. It had 
been suggested that, ‘“‘though all particular mention of the 
queen’s name was omitted from the Liturgy, she might yet be 
considered as being comprised in the general prayer for the 
royal family.” “If her Majesty,” he replied, “was included 
in any general prayer, it was in the prayer for all who are 
desolate and oppressed.” 
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Wilberforce’s motion was carried by 391 votes to 124.7 
Stuart Wortley, Sir Thomas Acland, and he were deputed to 
Subsequent CarTY it on the following Saturday to the queen. It 
Wilberforce was doubtful what the queen would do. ‘She will 
accede to your address, I pledge myself,” Brougham had 
written to Wilberforce. Her counsel unaniniously declined 
to offer her any advice on the subject. An immense mob, 
collected before her door, anxiously awaited her decision, and 
amused themselves in the interim by hooting Wilberforce and 
his fellow-peacemakers. For a few minutes the result was 
uncertain. ‘The queen then announced to her advisers her 
solemn determination to reject Wilberforce’s proposition. The 
form of the answer, which she had herself prepared, was 
hurriedly corrected by Brougham and Denman. The depu- 
tation was called in, and received the queen’s reply. Her 
decision was greeted with enthusiastic cheering by the mob 
which surrounded her door. 

The baffled mediators had nothing left to do but to announce 
the failure of their mission. ‘Their failure left Ministers no 
First pro. alternative but to proceed against the queen. They 
ceedings in had committed themselves to the demands of the 
of Lords. = king so far that they could not, now that there was 
no longer a chance of an arrangement, avoid going farther. 
Another scene in the strange drama had concluded, and a new 
one was about to begin. ‘Iwo days after the failure of the 
mediation, the queen presented a petition to the House of 
Lords protesting aga nst the institution of a secret inquiry into 
her conduct. On the motion of Lord Dacre counsel were. 
called in, and heard in support of her prayer. Brougham and 
Denman contended that all the proceedings should be delayed 
till after the arrival of the witnesses for the queen. Until these 
“‘witnesses arrived they could not become sufficiently acquainted 
with the habits and character of the witnesses against their illus- 
trious client to cross-examine them to any useful purpose.” 
Denman, in the course of his speech, referred to the process by 
which the evidence against the queen had been collected; and 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. i. pp. 1185, 1270, 1314. 
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applied to Leach, who notoriously desired the aa 
Emilia’s description of “ Iago” — 
‘‘T will be hanged, if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devised this slander.” 
e s e. e e 
Eldon was delighted with this attack upon Leach, and the 
public was equally amused at it. Two months after the speech: 
in the Lords, “Othello” was played at Drury Lane, and the 
passage was received with raptures of applause. In Emilia’s 
succeeding speech— 
‘Why should he call her whore? who keeps her company ? 
What place? what time? what form? what likelihood ? 
The Moor’s abus’d by some most villanous knave, 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow. 
O heaven, that such companions thou'dst unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 


To lash the rascals naked through the world, 
Even from the east to the west !’-— 


the applause was redoubled. “The pit twice stood up and 
cheered ; the men waved their hats, the women their handker- 
chiefs; and the acclamations throughout the whole house were 
loud and general, and lasted for several minutes.” } 

Popular demonstrations of this character ought to have 
warned the Government of the folly of the course which it was 
pursuing. . But nothing could turn the king from his violent 
resolution to degrade his wife; and the Ministry had not the 
courage to withstand the sovereign. Brougham and Denman’s 
application was rejected; the “green bag” was referred to a 
secret committee ; and the committee, on the 4th 

The secret 
of July, reported that the charges deeply “affect not committee's 
only the honour of the queen, but also the dignity ‘?°™ 
of the Crown and the moral feeling and honour of the country. 
In their opinion it is indispensable that they should become the 
Subject of a solemn inquiry, which it appears to the committee 
may be best effected in the course of a legislative proceeding.” 
On the following day Liverpool introduced a bill “to deprive 


1 Ann, Reg,, 1820, Hist., p. 392; Hansard, New Series, vol, i. pp. 1323-1338 | 
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her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of the title, pre- 
rogative rights, privileges, and exemptions of Queen Consort of 
this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his Majesty 
and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.”! The bill was im- 
mediately read a first time, and the second reading fixed for 
the ryth of August. : 
The strength of the popular feeling in the queen’s favour 
became every day more marked. Addresses poured in upon 
her Majesty from all classes of the British people. 


The feeling 7 ; 

of the The Common Council of the City of London formally 
populace eer ‘ . 

and the petitioned both Houses of Parliament to give up the. 
ofthe wit- ill, One of the members of the Council insisted, 
mea amidst rapturous applause, that there should be “no 


royal way of evading the obligations of married life.” When 
the queen took a drive in the Park the people removed the 
horses from her carriage and drew it themselves. When the 
Princess Elizabeth’s carriage met the queen’s the mob peremp- 
torily commanded the princess’s servants to uncover, But the 
strength of the popular feeling was not thoroughly seen till 
after the arrival of the witnesses against the queen. The first 
batch of these unhappy men landed at Dover on the 7th of 
July. The people set upon them, “beat them unmercifully, 
venting all the while the deepest execrations against them.” 
They were removed by stealth to London, and lodged during 
the trial in some temporary buildings in Cotton Yard. Cotton 
Yard, long since swept away, was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Houses of Parliament. The only direct com- 
munication which it had with the street was effectually closed. 
by strong doors bound with iron. Ingress from the river side: 
of Parliament Stairs was as effectually barred by a brick wall . 
and a strong timber partition. And a new causeway, also: 
closely fortified, projecting to low water mark, formed the only 
means of communication between the outer world and the 
imprisoned witnesses.” 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. ii. pp. 168, 211, where the Bill of Pains and. 


_ Penalties will be found. 
- .8 Ann, Reg., 1820, Chron., pp. 244, 255, 365. 
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If precautions were necessary to defend the witnesses against 
the queen from the violence of the mob, still greater precautions 
were requisite to avert a popular disturbance on the phe Queen's 
17th of August, It was certain that a vast crowd  ffeeptifn on 
would be collected to witness the commencement August. 
of the proceedings; it was possible that violence might be 
attempted by the populace. Troops were consequently quietly 
pushed forward towards the metropolis; a large body of 
artillery was moved up from Woolwich; the Surrey Horse 
Patrol was quartered in the livery stables opposite Astley’s 
Theatre, in the Westminster Bridge Road; special con- 
stables were sworn in to keep the approach to the House 
_of Lords; and two barriers, consisting of massive pieces of 
timber, were stretched across New Palace Yard from St. 
Margaret’s Church to the King’s Bench Record Office. On 
the morning of the 17th the whole line of the Westminster 
Road was patrolled by the City Light Horse. The Horse 
Police occupied Parliament Street and Whitehall; two regi- 
ments of Life Guards were stationed in Palace Yard, and the 
Coldstreams were marched into Westminster Hall, where a 
powerful train of field-pieces was stationed. But the imposing 
display of military force was lost in the vast crowd by which 
the streets were thronged. From St. James’s Square, where 
her Majesty had slept on the previous evening, through Pall 
Mall, Charing Cross, Whitehall, Parliament Street, and Palace 
Yard the crowd formed one uniform, compact, and unbroken 
body. The windows and roofs of the houses which lined the 
route were thronged by anxious, sympathising spectators. 

The people, however, were not riotous. They hooted the 
Duke of Wellington; they cheered the Duke of Sussex; they 
called on the Guards to remember their queen: but they 
attempted no hostile demonstration ; they inflicted no injury 
Onanyone. From eight o’clock in the morning till ten the vast 
crowd continued to increase. A little before ten a universal 
cheer announced that the queen had left her house. Her 
Majesty, who was in an open carriage, drawn by six horses, 
and who was attended by Lady Anne Hamilton, proceeded 
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slowly through the people. The sentinels at Carlton House 
presented arms to her, and were cheered for doing so. The 
shouts, which greeted her throughout her progress, were said by 
one who was present to be the loudest he had ever heard. The 
living mass which surrounded her Majesty’s carriage thronged 
after it as it rolled slowly away. The strong barriers at St. 
Margaret’s Church snapped in an instant before the irresistible 
pressure of the crowd. The mechanical contrivances which 
the Government had prepared proved inadequate for the occa- 
sion. Nothing but the good humour of the multitude averted 
a more serious catastrophe than the rupture of a wooden barrier. 

The scene which was presented inside the House through- 
out the trial was of the most imposing character. Two gal- 
Scenein ._—*Ueries, each containing two rows of seats, had been 
the Lords. temporarily constructed on either side of the cham- 
ber for the accommodation of the peers who should be unable 
to find room in the House itself. In the body of the House 
two-thirds of the space usually allotted to strangers were assigned 
to the counsel, the solicitors, and the witnesses engaged or called 
on either side. The queen herself occupied the seat immediately 
adjoining the bar which was usually allotted to the bishop who 
was not a peer—the Bishop of Sodor and Man. A chair of 
state, covered with crimson velvet, and adorned with gilt mould- 
ings, was placed there for her accommodation. She was dressed 
in black, but a rich white lace veil “‘flowed gracefully over her 
shoulders and hung like an antique vestment over her dress.” 
Her chair faced the throne, the woolsack, the table, the peers, 
and, it may be added, the members of the other House-ot 
Parliament, who were accommodated with places in the space 
adjoining the throne. Rarely before had so memorable an - 
assemblage been collected in so comparatively small-a space, — 
and rarely before had so momentous an investigation been 
entrusted to so unsatisfactory a tribunal. For if, on the one 
hand, there sate in. that solemn judgment chamber many 
men whose minds were still open to conviction, there were 
collected in it, on the other hand, some men whose birth, 
whose position, whose rewards, and whose expectations, made _ 
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it hopeless to expect that. they would be free from bias, For 
there sate the king’s brothers, one of them busily whispering 
in the ears of his brother peers the basest insinuations against 
the character of his sister-in-law. There sate the king’s ministers, 
who had yielded to their master’s orders, and who were bound 
to defend the cause which they had adopted against their own 
judgment, and the promptings of their own conscience. There 
sate that ministry’s supporters, some of them ready at the call 
of party to sacrifice greater things than a woman’s character. 
There too were peers who owed their titles to the king, peers 
who were expecting further honours from him, peers who held | 
emoluments at his will and pleasure, peers who were hoping 
for fresh favours from their sovereign—met together, at the 
will of their king, to pronounce judgment on the honour and 
character of their queen.! 

‘The spectators instinctively turned their eyes to the judges. 
Posterity perhaps feels as great an interest in the plain knot 
of lawyers behind the bar. There, on one side, 
stood the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Gifford ; 
the Solicitor-General, Sir John Copley ; the king’s Advocate- 
General, Sir Christopher Robinson; Dr. Adams, a civilian; 
and Mr. Parke, an “outer barrister.’ There, on the other 
side, stood Brougham, Denman, Lushington, Williams, Tindal, 
and Wilde. The prizes of the profession seemed at the feet 
of the fortunate lawyers who were retained on the king’s 
side. Everything that the Court could do to retard the pro- 
motion of the advisers of the queen was certain to be done. 
Yet the counsel for the queen attained on the whole higher 
positions, both in their profession and in the State, than those 
for the king. On the king’s side Sir John Copley became 
Lord Chancellor; Gifford became Master of the Rolls and 
a peer; Parke a judge of the King’s Bench, a baron of the 
Exchequer, and Lord Wensleydale. On the queen’s side 
Brougham, the leader, became Chancellor ; Wilde, the junior, 
rose also to the Chancellorship; Denman became Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, Tindal Chief Justice of the Common, 


1 Ann, Reg., 1828, Chron., pp. 62, 356, 376, 381. 
VOL. II, 
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Pleas, Lushington a judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and Williams a justice of the Queen’s Bench. Rarely had 
any client been defended by counsel destined for such dis- 
tinction as those who were retained for the queen. 

The trial—for such it really was—was delayed at the outset. 
Lord Carnarvon had the address to elicit a formal opinion 
from the judges that the queen, even if she were 
guilty of adultery with a foreigner, had not com- 
mitted high treason within the meaning of the Act of Edward 
III. On the motion of Lord Kenyon the queen’s counsel were 
heard against the principle of the bill; and the 17th, 18th, and 
19th of August were mainly occupied with the speeches of 
Brougham and Denman on the one side, and with the replies 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-General on the other. On the 
19th of August the Attorney-General opened the case for the 
Crown, and on the next day the examination of the witnesses 
began, 

The first witness for the bill was one Theodore Majocchi. 
Majocchi had been a fellow-servant of Bergami’s in Marshal 
Pino’s service; and he had been subsequently engaged by 
Bergami as valet to the queen. He had lived in her Maijesty’s 
service throughout her stay in Italy; he had accompanied 
her in her voyage to the East, and he had necessarily had 
many opportunities of closely observing her conduct. When 
Majocchi was called the queen rose in manifest agitation, ex- 
claiming, ‘Teodoro, no! no!” or ‘‘Traditore, no! no!” and 
hurried from the House. Her Majesty’s evident agitation 
naturally created a profound impression, which was increased 
as Majocchi’s examination proceeded. His statements were 
clear; his memory accurate; and his story damaging. His 
examination was purposely protracted by Copley throughout 
the whole of the day, and the peers separated in the even- 
ing, profoundly impressed with the immorality of their queen. 
Brougham rose on the following morning to cross-examine the 
witness, A trivial question of little moment, purposely designed 
to test the accuracy of his memory, elicited the hesitating reply,. 

i Jlansard, New Series, vol. ii. p, 632. 
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“ Non mi ricordo” (1 do not:remember). Brougham saw his 
advantage, and rapidly plied the witness with a series of 
questions, to the majority of which he received the same 
answer, ‘Von mi ricordo; non mi ricordo.” The witness’s 
memory was effectually discredited by the process, and the 
expression ‘' Non mi ricordo” passed into the by-word which 
it has ever since continued. When the queen, in the follow- 
ing month, made an excursion by water from her house at 
Hammersmith to Greenwich, the people, as her barge passed 
Westminster, raised the appropriate shout, “‘ Von mi ricordo.” 
When Sir Walter Scott was attacked by the Duke of Clarence 
as to the authorship of the “ Waverley Novels,” he replied, “I 
must give your Royal Highness the favourite answer of the 
day, ‘Non mi ricordo.’” 

‘The examination of the witnesses against the queen lasted 
until the 7th of September. The Sclicitor-General, Copley, 
summed up the evidence; and the House adjourned for three 
weeks, to enable the queen’s counsel to prepare their reply. 
In the interval the popular sympathy for the queen continued 
to be loudly expressed. The sailors in the merchant service 
marched through the City with an address to her. Every 
important town presented their addresses of congratulation.- 
That from Liverpool contained 30,000 signatures; and more 
than 11,000 women of Sheffield signed another. The mob 
judged every one by his declared opinions on the queen's case. 
Eldon, posting home to Dorsetshire, was mobbed at Ring- 
wood. Denman, passing his holiday at Cheltenham, was drawn 
triumphantly into the town.. It was a serious matter to reside 
in the neighbourhood of her Majesty. The ministry was 
induced to promise to purchase the queen a house, and a 
list of suitable residences was sent to her to select from. 
She chose one in Piccadilly; but she was informed that it 
could not be obtained. She selected another, in St. James’s 
Square; but that was also declared unobtainable. She was 
offered a third, in Hamilton Place, and accepted the offer ; 


1 Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 404. Brougham, vol. ii. p. 415. Hansard, 
New Series, vol. ii, p; 804. ; 
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but the house had already found another purchaser, The 
residences of the Duke of Gloucester, of Lord Castlereagh, 
and of Lord Eldon were respectively adjacent to these 
houses.! 

The peers reassembled on the 3rd of October, and Brougham 
opened the case for the queen. His speech was “one of the 
most powerful orations that ever proceeded from 
human lips.” Nothing has ever exceeded the 
magnificence of his peroration; “My lords, I pray you to 
pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take heed. You are 
standing upon the brink of a precipice: then beware! It 
will go forth your judgment, if sentence shall go against the 
queen. But it will be the only judgment you ever pronounced 
which, instead of reaching its object, will return and bound 
back against those who gave it. Save the country, my lords, 
from the horrors of this catastrophe; save yourselves from this 
peril ; rescue the country, of which you are the ornaments, but 
in which you can flourish no longer, when severed from the 
people, than the blossom when cut off from the roots and the 
stem of the tree. Save that country, that you may continue 
to adorn it; save the crown, which is In jeopardy ; the aristo- 
cracy, which is shaken; save the altar, which must stagger from 
the blow that rends the kindred throne. You have said, my 
lords, you have willed—the Church and the King have willed 
—that the Queen should be deprived of its solemn service. 
She has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of the 
people. She wants no prayers of mine. But I do here pour 
forth my humble supplications at the Throne of Mercy that 
that mercy may be poured down upon the people in a larger 
measure than the merits of their rulers may deserve, and that 
your hearts may be turned to justice.” The effects of this 
magnificent peroration were prodigious. ‘‘ His arguments, his. 
observations, his tones, his attitude, his eye, left an impression 
on my mind,” wrote Denman, “‘which is scarcely ever renewed 


The defence. 


1 Ann, Reg., 1820, Chrou., pp. 407, 414, 435, 423. Arnould’s Denman, vol. 
i, p. 165. Eldon, vol, ii, pp. 385, 386. Lord Eldon threatened to resign the 
Chancellorship if the Hamilton Place house were bought, 
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without exciting the strongest emotion. Erskine rushed out of 
the House in tears.” + | 

On the sth of October the House proceeded to hear the 
queen’s witnesses, and their examination was not concluded till 
the 24th. There caxt-be very little question that the witnesses 
summoned for the queen enjoyed a higher social status than 
those who had been examined against her. The most material 
witnesses against her Majesty were Teodoro Majocchi, her 
Italian valet; and Louise Demont, a Swiss maid; Gargiulo, 
a captain, and Paturzo, a mate, in the Neapolitan mercantile 
marine ; Barbara Kress, a waiting-maid at Carlsruhe; Ragga- 
zoni, an Italian mason; and Restelli, a superintendent of the 
stables. Majocchi’s evidence was discredited by his “ Von mi 
vicordo.” Demont, after having placed the most injurious 
construction on her mistress’s character, was proved to have 
written her the most flattering letters, and to have used her 
utmost endeavours to obtain for a young sister a situation 
in her service. Raggazoni was proved to have been bribed 
by Restelli; and Restelli, after concluding his testimony, was 
sent out of the country; and it was proved that Powell, the 
solicitor for the bill, and a member of the Milan Commission, 
had sent him away. 

Restelli’s absence probably did more good to the queen’s 
cause than any other circumstance. Her counsel had a right 
to remonstrate on the absence of an essential witness, whom, 
on every principle of justice, the king’s advisers were bound 
to have retained in the country. Indirectly, too, Restelli’s 
absence gave Brougham an opportunity for making a formid- 
able attack on the king. Powell was called by the peers to 
account for Restelli’s disappearance ; and, after he had been 
examined by Grey, Carnarvon, and others, Brougham rose to 
cross-examine him. His first question, ‘‘ Who is your em- 
ployer or client in this case?” elicited shouts of “No! no!” 
from the peers. Brougham maintained, in an elaborate argu- 
ment, the propriety of the question: “I have never been able 


_1 Denman, vol. i. p. 169. For the peroration see Brougham, vol. ii. p. 399, 
and cf, Hansard, New Series, vol, iii. p. 210, 
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to trace the local habitation or the name of the unknown being 
who is the plaintiff in this proceeding. I know not but it may 
vanish into thin air—I know not under what shape it exists ;” 
and he then proceeded to declaim with magnificent effect 
Milton’s description of Death, in “ Paradise Lost :”— 


‘* If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either. What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on,” } 
The queen’s witnesses were, it has already been stated, of 
high position. Mr. St. Leger, Sir William Gell, and Mr. 
The Queen's Keppel Craven, her chamberlains; Lady Charlotte 
witnesses. JT indsay, her lady of the bedehamber: ; Dr. Holland, 
her physician, were witnesses of undeniable status, and con- 
tradicted or explained much of the most damaging evidence 
which had been produced against their mistress. ‘Their testi- 
mony refuted the charges preferred against the queen’s 
conduct during the whole of the time they were with 
her. Unfortunately, however, they all of them left the queen’s 
service at an early period; and were unable to speak to the 
events which had happened on board the polacre, and in the 
course of the queen’s journey to the East. For that part of 
her case she was compelled to rely on the evidence of Lieu- 
tenant Flinn—a witness who fainted on being pressed in his 
cross-examination—and Lieutenant Hownam, who made a 
damaging admission. The evidence of these two gentlemen, 
and especially of Lieutenant Hownam, did the queen more 
harm than all the testimony furnished by the other side. | 
The examination of the witnesses was not concluded until 
the 24th of October. Late on that day Denman rose to sum 


1 The quotation was suggested to Brougham by Spencer Perceval, the eldest 
son of Perceval, the Prime Minister, then a young man of twenty-four years of 
age. Brougham, in his opening speech, on the 3rd October, had paid a very 
handsome compliment to the protection which the Princess of Wales had always 
derived from Perceval, ‘‘ her firm, dauntless, and most able advocate." Young 
Perceval repaid the compliment by supplying a quotation, which has been con- 
nected ever since with the name of Brougham, and which George IV. felt more 
severely than, with one exception, any incident in the trial.—Hansard, New 
Series, vol. iii. p, 241. Greville’s Afemotrs, vol. i. p. 38, 
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up the évidence on behalf of the queen. His speech, which 
extended over two days, occupied ten hours. The — penman's 
advocate displayed his independence and earned the = *Peec»- 

undying hostility of the king by comparing the queen to Octavia, 
the wife of Nero; and by quoting the retort which one of 
Octavia’s maids returned to Tigellinus, who was presiding at 
her examination and torture. The retort implied an imputation 
which George IV., with all his faults, did not deserve, and which 
Denman, excited as he was, did not intendto make. Theadvo- 
cate further showed his independence by an uncompromising 
attack on the Duke of Clarence, who had been industriously 
circulating the most atrocious stories against the queen. “I 
_ know that rumours are abroad of the most vague but, at the 
same time, most injurious character. We have heard and hear 
daily with alarm that there are persons, and these not of the 
lowest condition, not even excluded from this august assembly, 
who are industriously circulating the most odious calumnies 
against her Majesty. Can this thing be? We know that ifa 
juryman on such an occasion should affect to possess any 
knowledge on the subject of inquiry we should have a right to 
call him to the bar asa witness. ‘Come forward,’ we might 
say, ‘and let us confront you with our evidence.’ But to 
any man who could even be suspected of so base a practice as 
whispering calumnies to judges the queen might well exclaim, 
‘Come forth, thou slanderer, and let me see thy face! If 
thou wouldst equal the respectability of an Italian witness, 
come forth and depose in open court. As thou art thou art 
worse than an Italian assassin! because, while I am boldly 
and manfully meeting my accusers, thou art planting a dagger 
unseen in my bosom, and converting thy poisoned stiletto into 
the semblance of the sword of justice.’” It is said that Den- 
man, while he made this attack, looked steadfastly at the part 
of the gallery in which the Duke of Clarence was seated, 
and that he raised his voice “till the old roof rang again, and 
a thrill of irrepressible emotion pervaded every heart in the 
densely crowded assembly.” It is a striking illustration of 
the difference between the character of the two brothers that 


—_ 
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the king never forgave Denman’s imputation; while the Duke 
of Clarence generously forgot the advocate’s attack on him.! 
The conclusion of Denman’s speech was less happy. “If 
your lordships have been furnished with powers which scarcely 
Omniscience possesses for coming at the secrets of this female, 
you will think that it is your duty to imitate the justice, bene- 
ficence, and wisdom of that benignant Being who, not in a case 
like this, where innocence is manifest, but when guilt was de- 
tected and vice revealed, said: ‘If no one come forward to 
condemn thee, neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no 
more.’” The conclusion was almost as faulty as the logic of 
the mob which gave three cheers for Mr. Austin, the queen’s 
son. It suggested an admirable epigram to some wit :— 


** Most gracious Queen, we thee implore 
To go away, and sin no more; 
But, if that effort be too great, 
To go away, at any rate,” 3 
Denman concluded his speech on the 2sth of October. The 
remainder of the month was occupied with the arguments of 
The bil | Lushington, who followed him, and with the replies 
pases of the Attorney-General, Gifford, and of the Soli- 
reading. —_ citor-General, Copley. The Attorney-General had 
been previously thought to have mismanaged the case; but 
his reply redeemed his credit and restored, by the power of his 
advocacy, a tottering cause. For four days, during the com- 
mencement of November, the peers proceeded to debate the 
propriety of assenting to the principle of the bill. The second 
reading was carried by 123 votes to 95. The majority was 
comparatively small. It made the fate of the bill doubtful; 
formed of the queen’s guilt. It was said at the time that no 
peer who was not satisfied that the queen was guilty voted 
for the second reading; but that a great many peers who 
firmly believed in her guilt thought the measure inexpedient, 
2 Arnould's Denman, vol. i. p.177. Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 1132. Hane 
sard, Vol. iii. pp. 1090, 1181. 
2 Arnould’s Denman, vol. i. p. 172. Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 1134, 
Colchester, vol. iii, p. 18x. 
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and thereforé voted against it. Lord Harewood, Lord Fal- 
mouth, Lord Calthorpe, Lord de Clifford, Lord Grantham, 
Lord Gosford, for example, all expressed themselves satisfied 
that the queen was guilty, but all of them voted against the 
second reading. Lord Ellenborough declared, amidst loud 
cheers, that the Queen of England was “the last woman in 
the country” whom “a man of honour would wish his wife 
to resemble;” but he declined to support the bill. The 
majority which the ministry secured was partly obtained by 
a promise that the divorce clause should be dropped. 

The subsequent stages of the bill were rapidly passed through. 
The debate in committee, however, gave rise to some curious 
tactics. Liverpool had offered to drop the divorce he sin is 
clause ; but the Opposition was anxious to deprive *bandoned. 
the ministry of the chance of conciliating its supporters, and 
consequently desired to retain the clause. Some of the minis- 
terial party, moreover, ready to proceed against her Majesty 
to all extremes, were unwilling to omit a single penalty. For 
these reasons her Majesty’s warmest friends and her hottest 
opponents were both agreed in retaining the clause, and they 
carried its retention against the ministry by a large majority. 
The effects of this policy were apparent on the division on the 
third reading. The opponents of the bill increased from 95 
to 99; the supporters of the measure dwindled from 123 to 
108. The queen hurriedly withdrew with Denman to prepare 
a petition to be heard by counsel against the bill passing, and 
her Majesty, in signing it, used the memorable words, “ Regina 
in spite of them.” But the vote had, in reality, been decisive 
of the fate of the measure. Liverpool saw the folly of attempt- 
ing to proceed with so narrow a majority, and rose to propose 
that the further consideratéon of the bill be adjourned to that 
day sixmonths, The House assented with pleasure to a motion 
which gave a term to proceedings which were distasteful to 
almost every peer. 

The abandonment of the bill was hailed with exultation in 
the country. London was illuminated for three successive 
nights. Dublin, Edinburgh, and many of the chief towns 
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followed the example of the capital. The mail coaches arrived 
at Bath, men and horses covered with white favours. “The 
City of London passed a vote of thanks to Brougham, Denman, 
and Lushington, and resolved that the freedom of the City 
should be presented to them in commemoration of their splendid 
and successful exertions.’ The queen proceeded in state to 
St. Paul’s to return thanks for her success. The Strand, ‘Fleet 
Street, and Ludgate Hill were crowded with spectators; the 
neighbouring houses were thronged. As much as two guineas 
is said to. have been given for a single seat at a window.! Her 
Majesty was received with enthusiasm which exceeded every 
previous demonstration. ‘The visit to St. Paul’s was, in fact, 
coincident with the period of her greatest popularity. The 
air was ringing with the acclamations of the mob; steadfast 
The Queen's friends and scheming courtiers were pouring their 
dejection. congratulations upon her Majesty ; deputations were 
honouring her with addresses ; the people were welcoming her 
approach—and the queen, for the first time, was dejected and 
unhappy. She, who had dared kings, ministers, and lords; 
she, who had signed herself ‘ Regina in spite of them ;” she, 
who had listened day after day to the evidence, true and false, 
brought against her; she, whose courage had faced dangers 
and disclosures which would have scared away ninety-nine 
women out of every hundred, broke down under her triumph. 
“I do indeed feel thankful,” she wrote, in the only affecting 
letter ever composed by her; “mais hélas, it comes too late. 
Her who would have rejoiced wid me at her moder’s triumph 
is losset to me. . . . No one, in fact, care for me; and this 
‘business has been more cared for as a political affair, dan as 
de cause of a poor forlorn woman. ... I feel very unwell, 
fatigued, and ébayé: I wonder my head is not quite bewildered 
wid all I have suffered—and it is not over yet wid me... . 
‘Many people call on me now who never did before... . - I 
will not quarrel with their respect, though it is shown me 
rather late in de day, and when they cannot well help it.” 


1 Ann, Reg. 1820, Chron., pp. 486, 500, 503. Wilberforce, vol. v. p. 8a, 
Denman, vol. ii. p. 179, 180. 
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One woman had not, however, waited till “rather late in de 
day” to show her respect to her unhappy queen. Lady Anne 
Hamilton had been an old friend of her royal mistress; but 
she had been one of the least favoured among her mistress’s 
suite. ‘She is so full of old maid’s whims and prudery, it is 
quite tiresome to be under her surveillance.” ‘‘Mein Gott, 
she is wearisome sometimes. Job would have got into a 
passion wid her, I am sure.” ‘No hopes of getting the 
dragonne married; no one will venture to espouse Joan of 
Arc. Dey are all afraid of de Amazon, and I am not 
much surprised.” So wrote the princess in 1814. But, in 
1820, Lady Anne Hamilton was the only woman who stood 
firmly by the queen. On her Majesty’s arrival in London she 
consented to sit in her carriage with her back to the horses, 
while Alderman Wood, with excessively bad taste, occupied 
the seat by the queen’s side. Throughout the whole of 
the trial the dragonne sat’ by her Majesty. ‘Poor Joan of 
Arc,” wrote the queen, her better nature roused by this 
touching fidelity, “has really proved herself true to de name I 
used to give her, pour me moguer d’elle. She has staid wid me 
through it all, and God He knows dat was no small triaL Poor 
soul, I hope He will reward her for her courage” } 

The mob, however, who cheered the queen on every possible 
occasion, knew nothing of these touching traits in her character. 
They applauded her courage, they reprobated the  piiament 
treatment to which she was exposed, and they had Prorogued. 
neither thought nor regard for any other consideration. The 
queen’s popularity was, indeed, for the moment, increased by ~ 
another circumstance. The House of Commons had been ad- 
journed to the 23rd of November. It met on that day at. two 
o’clock, and Denman rose at once with the object of present- 
ing a communication from the queen. As he.rose Black Rod 
entered the House. Mingled shouts of “ Denman!” ‘ With- 
draw |” “Shame!” prevented a word of Black Rod’s message 
being audible. ‘Tierney, when Black Rod had retired, declared 
that nothing that had fallen from him had been heard, and that 


1 Diary, vol. iv. pp. 60, 77; 79, 93 
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: 
the purport of his message could not, therefore, be known. The 
Speaker, however, rose from his chair and proceeded to the 
Lords, followed by Castlereagh, Vansittart, and other members ; 
and, amidst a scene of almost unparalleled excitement, Par- 
liament was prorogued. The ministry gained little by this 
manceuvre. The delivery of the queen’s message was prevented ; 
but the message itself was, of course, immediately published. 
The queen stated in it that she had received a communication 
from the king’s ministers, plainly intimating an intention to pro- 
rogue the Parliament immediately, and accompanied with an 
offer for her support, and for providing her with a residence 
until a new session could be holden.” ‘“ This offer,” the queen 
added, she had had “ no hesitation in refusing,” as she “ felt 
that she could no longer receive from the ministers what she 
is well assured the liberality of the House of Commons would 
have granted, as alike essential to the dignity of the throne 
and demanded by the plainest principle of justice.” 

So ended the memorable session of 1820. During the short 
recess, which followed it, both parties endeavoured to obtain 
fe some expressions of popular support. On the queen’s 
straticns in Side, little endeavour had to be made. Addresses 
the recess. poured in upon her from every part of the country ; 
and all classes and both sexes united in congratulating her. 
But there was a quiet minority on the king’s side desirous of 
making a counter-demonstration. Private meetings, composed 
of persons in a respectable position, met and drew up loyal ad- 
dresses to his Majesty. The queen’s friends declared that the 
king’s supporters were ‘‘hole-and-corner” men. The king’s 
friends, to a certain extent, acknowledged the justice of the 
charge by endeavouring to prevent the assembly of county 
meetings, and by packing the few meetings which they them- 
selves attended. In Cheshire the sheriff refused to put to the 
meeting an amendment to the address, proposed by the queen’s 
friends ; and in Dublin the sheriff declined to allow the queen’s 
friends a hearing, and threatened to call in the military to his 
support.! These proceedings naturally exasperated the queen’s 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. iv. pp. go1-g17. 
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supporters. Wellington subsequently increased their exaspera- 
tion by declaring that the public opinion of Hampshire was 
already sufficiently expressed, and that it was unnecessary to go 
through the “farce of a county meeting.” This unfortunate 
phrase increased the irritation of the Opposition. They en- 
deayoured to infer from the duke’s expression that the ministry 
regarded county meetings “as mere farces.” Words justifying 
such an inference would have been unfortunate in the case of 
any ministry. They were doubly un‘ortunate when they were 
used by a minister who had been a party to the Six Acts. 
Before the irritation which these events occasioned had 
subsided Parliament met, on the 23rd of January 1821. But 
the ministry was unable to meet its supporters with Resignation 
an unbroken front. A month before, the only really of Cannina- 
powerful speaker in the House of Commons retired from 
the Cabinet ; and the only Cabinet ministers who were left to 
support Castlereagh in the Lower House were Vansittart and 
Robinson, Canning was one of the oldest friends whom the 
queen possessed in this country. He had been in the constant 
habit of accepting her hospitality at Blackheath and at Kensing- 
ton, and neither his acceptance of office from the Regent nor 
the rumours which disturbed the world had destroyed his regard 
for her Majesty. Those, indeed, who had enjoyed her hospi- 
tality could hardly avoid remembering with pleasure the hours 
spent in her company. Her suite was occasionally compelled 
to witness improprieties which must have been peculiarly dis- 
tressing ; but her guests had the privilege of enjoving the best 
society in London. The queen delighted in collecting the 
people who were best worth knowing round her dinner-table, 
and she had the art to set them entirely at their ease. Lewis, 
whose extraordinary romance gained him the nickname of the 
“ Monk,” Sheridan, Whitbread, Canning, Byron, Lawrence were 
among her guests; the little court at Blackheath and Kensing- 
ton became, in its way, as sparkling and attractive as the more 
exalted society at Carlton House. Long after the queen left 
the country, in 1814, Canning probably recollected with plea- 
sure the agreeable hours which he had spent in her society. 
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She returned ; and he found himself.a member of the Cabinet 
forced to consider the propriety of taking proceedings against 
her. His colleagues understood the difficulty of his position, 
and proposed that he should remain among them, taking as 
little part as possible in the proceedings. Canning complied 
swith their desire. He saw with satisfaction the steps which 
Wilberforce was taking to arrange a compromise ; and he clung 
to the hope that some arrangement might be concluded which 
might satisfy her Majestyand extricate him from his embarrassing 
situation. Wilberforce failed ; and Canning at once sought an. 
interview with the king and tendered his resignation. The king 
commanded him to remain in office, abstaining as completely 
as he might think fit from any share in the proceedings against. 
the queen ;! and, with perhaps some misgivings, Canning felt 
himself compelled to obey his Majesty’s commands. He re- 
mained in office; he took no part in the preparation of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties; he took no part in the Cabinet 
discussions to which it led ; he even left England during a por- 
tion of the autumn. Buta Cabinet minister cannot perpetually 
hold aloof from the proceedings of his colleagues. Canning 
returned to England. The unsavoury subject of her Majesty’s 
position was still in every one’s mouth ; and he felt it impossible 
to continue in a Government from which he was so widely 
separated on the chief topic of the day. He again sought an 
interview with the king, and again tendered his resignation 
of office. It was at first intended that the fact of Canning’s 
resignation should be kept private. But a secret, which is 
known to five or six persons, is usually no secret at all. Some 
one or other whispered it to the editor of the Courier; the 
Courier duly announced it in its columns; and Canning was 
1 The king's commands were given with extreme reluctance, at the instiga- 
tion of Liverpool. So sore was the king on the subject that he threw his 
surrender in Liverpool's teeth nine months afterwards, ‘‘ The king might also 
add the instance in which he sacrificed the most painful personal feelings and 
opinions to the advice and earnest desire of Lord Liverpool that ‘the king 
should not accept the resignation of Mr. Canning, but suffer him to remain in 
his councils,’ in spite of the very unwarrantable conduct of that gentleman 


(as a member of the Cabinet) in his place in Parliament."—Yonge's Léverpovl, 
vol, iii. p. 152, 
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to explain to his constituents his 





consequently compe: 
reasons for resigning. +o 

Canning’s resignation was the unfortunate but inevitable 
consequence of the ill-advised proceedings against the queen. 
His loss was a serious one to his colleagues. It was, indeed, 
hoped at first that Peel might be persuaded to fill the place 
which Canning had vacated. Such an arrangement would 
undoubtedly have proved most beneficial to the ministry. 
Peel already occupied a very different position from that 
which he had filled as Chief Secretary of Ireland. He had 
acquired considerable reputation in office, but he had gained 
a much higher reputation since his retirement from the Chief 
Secretaryship. But Peel declined to become the 

Peel refuses 
champion of a ministry which had covered itself to join the 

linistry. 
with unpopularity ; and the Government was con- 
sequently compelled to resort to a provisional arrangement, 
and to give the office which Canning had vacated to Sidmouth’s 
brother-in-law, Bragge Bathurst, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Thus the ministry was compelled to meet Parliament with- 
out obtaining any fresh accession of strength. ‘ Never was 
anything so low and wretched as the Treasury  pirtiament 
Bench, It is quite disgraceful and contemptible.” So mts = * 
wrote Fremantle, a close observer, to Lord Buckingham. “ As 
to the ministers,” said an influential member in the House of 
Commons, “they had fully proved their inability to govern ; 
never was the community so universally impressed with the 
convictiqn of the incapacity of their responsible rulers as at 
the present moment; so general was that feeling that all ranks 
of men looked to their removal as their only hope.”? But, 
contemptible as the ministry was, the tide was already turning 
in its favour. It was known that it had been decided to take 
no further measures against the queen; to offer her a house 
and an income of £50,000 a year ; and to couple the grant of 


1 Ann, Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 537. 
* Curran, in debate on the Address, //ansard, vol. iv. p. 46. Memoirs of 
George [V,, vol. i. p. 112, 
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this income with no conditions. These resolutions effectually 
damped the ardour which the public had displayed in the 
queen’s behalf. It was one thing to be enthusiastic for a 
queen who was the heroine of a divorce bill; it was another 
thing to be enthusiastic for a lady, who was quietly enjoying 
an income of £50,000 a year. Nine-tenths of the mob who 
had shouted for her Majesty had no decent dwellings of their 
own; and they could hardly be expected to take an interest 
in the question whether the queen occupied one of the king’s 
empty palaces or some equally comfortable house. Nine- 
tenths of the mob, too, probably never entered a church, and 
they could hardly be expected to take much interest in the 
question whether her Majesty’s name should or should not be 
inserted in a Liturgy which they never heard. The popularity 
of the queen, too, declined for another reason. On the advice 
of Brougham she announced her intention to take no income 
from Parliament “ while her name continued to be excluded 
from the Liturgy.”! But, though for the moment she adopted 
this courageous advice, she had not the courage to abide by 
it. She wrote to Liverpool and asked for an income. These 
facts were, of course, soon known ; and the House of Commons 
was encouraged by the knowledge of them to dispose rapidly 
and effectually of the queen’s business. One member moved 
for papers relative to the omission of her Majesty’s name from 
the Litany, and was defeated by 310 votes to 20q. Another 
member moved a yote of censure on the ministry, and was 
beaten by 324 votes to 178. A third member moved for the 
restoration of her Majesty’s name to the Prayer Book, and 
was beaten by 298 votes to 178. The Act authorising the 
queen’s annuity was hurried through Parliament ; the Duke 
of Cambridge’s house in South Audley Street was bought 
for her; and politicians turned with relief from discussing the © 
guilt or innocence of the queen to the measures of internal _ 
policy which required their consideration.? 

Unfortunately if various reasons tended to diminish the 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. iv. pp. 236-238. 
2 Ibid., vol, iv. pp. 139-219, 351-421, 429-510, 620-666, 
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queen's popularity, her conduct : ¢ @@: not increase her favour 
among her friends, If there were’ any one person Decline of 
to whom she was indebted it was Lady Anne Hamil- _ the queen’s 
° coe ‘ popularity. 

ton; but she soon forgot even her obligations in 

this quarter. Lady Anne Hamilton was made Mistress of the 
Robes ; but her promotion removed her from personal attend- 

@ e e 

ance upon the queen. Serious people like Lady Anne were, 
indeed, ill-fitted for her society. She had lived so long—so she | 
said herself—among Turks, Jews, and infidels, that she was not 
fit for good company. She gave various entertainments at her 
house 4@* London ; but she did not like being stuck up among 
fine people. Though she possessed a suitable residence in 
London, she preferred Brandenburgh House, at Hammersmith, 
to South Audley Street. At Hammersmith she is said to have 
received a succession of Italian visitors of no very high order.? 
There were few English people whom she cared to invite to her 
house, or who cared to teceive her invitations. 

Preparations were in the meanwhile being made for the 
coronation of George IV. It had originally been intended 
that the king should have been crowned on the tst of 

wee The coro- 
August 1820, ‘The most elaborate arrangements had _ nation 
decided on. 
been made for the ceremony. A new crown, worth 
£54,000, had been ordered for his Majesty to wear. Magni- 
ficent dresses, involving inordinate expense, had been ordered 
for his suite.2 ‘The officials at the Board of Works had hunted 
for precedents as to the course pursued on previous occasions, 
and had relied upon ‘“‘Sandford’s description of the coronation 
of James II. as the fullest record of the ceremony.” The 
interior of Westminster Hall and the interior of Westminster 
Abbey were transformed under their “ directions,” and every- 
thing prepared for an imposing display. The arrival of the 
queen in England put a sudden stop to these preparations. 

1 Denman, vol. i. p. 185, 186. 

4 The coronation was estimated to cost £100,000; it actually cost £238,000! 
The hire of jewels for the crown—the king choosing to keep them for twenty- 
two months—cost {1r,o00, The robes £24,000 (Buckingham’ s George IV., 
vol, i, p. 467); The expense was severely commented on in Parliament. ~ 
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Orders were issued for the indefinite postponement of the cere- 
mony. But orders, in those days, could be carried only slowly 
to the distant colonies of the British Empire. The news that 
the coronation had been postponed did not reach Montreal till 
after its celebration by the loyal colonists.? 

The time, however, had now arrived when it was necessary 
to resume the suspended arrangements for the coronation of 
George IV. Workmen were again observed busily preparing 
Westminster Hall for the ceremony; and, though no official 
announcement was made, it was evident that the coronation 
was to take place in the course of the summer, The news that 
the preparations for the ceremony had been resumed found 
their way to Brandenburgh House. On the 2gth of April 
the queen wrote to the king through Liverpool, announcing 
her intention of attending the coronation, and requesting his 
Majesty’s orders as to the dress which she should wear, and as 
to the suite by whom she should be attended during the cere- 
mony. His Majesty’s orders were sufficiently explicit. Liver- 
pool was instructed to reply that it was “his Majesty’s prerogative 
to regulate the ceremonial of his coronation in such manner 
as he may think fit; that the queen can form no part of that 
ceremonial, except in consequence of a distinct authority from 
the king, and that it is not his Majesty’s intention, under the 
present circumstances, to give any such authority.” The queen 
protested in reply that she was determined to “attend.” Liver- 
pool was instructed to answer that it was the royal pleasure that 
she should not do so; and, with this threat on one side and this 
rejoinder on the other, the correspondence between the queen 
and the Prime Minister ended.2. A month after the termination 
of the correspondence, or on the oth of June, a proclamation 
was signed appointing the 14th of July for the coronation. On 
the 14th of June the proclamation was read, amidst all the 
pomp of military display, in Westminster and in the City. The 
queen’s advisers drew up a memorial to the king in council, 
claiming as of right that the queen should be crowned at the . 


1 Ann, Reg., 1820, Chron., pp. 158, 164, 268, 402, 
2 Yonge's Liverpool, vol, iii. pp. 126-130, 
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same time as the king; and the memorial was duly referred 
by his Majesty to the Privy Council. 

The Council met at the Cockpit on Thursday, the sth of 
July.! The meeting was largely attended. Two royal dukes, 
York and Clarence, Wellington, and other ministers ,,. ee 
were present at it. One or two bishops were in at- claim to be 
tendance to give the authority of the Church to the 
decision of the Council. Some of the judges were in attend- 
ance to lend to it the authority of the Bench. Some members 
of the Opposition and some independent members of Parlia- 
ment gave an appearance of impartiality to the least impartial 
of tribunals. Brougham and Denman were heard in support 
of her Majesty’s claim. The Attorney and Solicitor-General 
were heardinreply. The chamber was cleared ; their lordships 
deliberated, and adjourned; they resumed their sitting on the 
following Tuesday; and, “after a long and solemn delibera- 
tion, decided that the queens consort of this realm are not 
entitled of right to be crowned at any time.” It followed that 
“her Majesty the Queen is not entitled as of right to be 
crowned at the time specified in her Majesty’s memorial.” 2 

The queen could hardly have expected any other answer 
from the tribunal to which her memorial had been referred. 
And it would have been impossible for any tribunal to have 
arrived at any other decision. Sentiment may have been in 
favour of her claim, but precedent was hopelessly against her. 
All the learning and all the eloquence of Brougham and of Den- 
man were unabie to gainsay the stern logic of facts. On only 
eight occasions since the Conquest had a King and Queen of 
England been crowned together. On many occasions the queen 
had never been crowned at all, and on many others she had been 
crowned long after her husband. It was hopeless, with these 
facts as they stood, to make out a strong case for the simul- 
taneous coronation of George IV. and Caroline of Brunswick. 
It would have been much wiser to have abstained from raising 
the case at all. But the queen’s mistakes did not cease with 


1 The Privy Council assembled in those days at the Cockpit. The Treasury 
now stands on its site, 2 Ann. Reg., 1820, Chron., p, 109. 
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the decision of the Council. The Privy Council had solemnly 
decided that she had no claim to be crowned ; but she still_per- 
sisted in being present at the coronation. The decision of the 
ids Privy Council was communicated to her on the roth 
attendthe of July. On the next day she wrote to Sidmouth to 
coronawe™ inform him that it was her intention to be present, 
and to demand “that a suitable place might be prepared for her 
reception.” Lord Sidmouth simply referred her to her previous 
correspondence with Liverpool, and added a point-blank refusal 
to the queen’s last request. Baffled by the ministry, the queen 
applied to the Duke of Norfolk and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, desiring the former, as Earl Marshal, to have persons in 
attendance at the Abbey to conduct her to her seat; and inti- 
mating to the latter her desire to be crowned some day after the 
king, and before the arrangements were done away with, so 
that no extra expense might be incurred. The Earl Marshal 
replied through his deputy that he had submitted the applica- 
tion to Lord Sidmouth, and that he could not have the honour 
of obeying her Majesty’s commands. The Primate answered 
that he could take no part in the ceremony of her Majesty’s 
coronation, except by “orders from the sovereign.” Marshal, 
Primate, and Ministry all had decided against the queen’s claim. 
The queen would have been wise to have submitted to their 
decision.! 

But Caroline of Brunswick had no intention of confessing 
herself defeated. She had never yet flinched from any difficulty ; 
and she had advisers whose determination was equal 
to her own. On the day on which she received the 
replies of Primate and Earl Marshal she signed a formal pro- 
test and remonstrance, prepared by her advisers, in which she 
narrated her claim and recapitulated her grievances. The 
Queen, like your Majesty ”—so a portion of this document ran 
—‘ descended from a long race of kings, was the daughter of 
a sovereign house connected by the ties of blood with the most 
illustrious families in Europe ; and her not unequal alliance with 
yous Majesty was formed in full confidence that the faith. at the 

1 Ann. Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 325. ; 7 
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king and the people was equally pledged to secure to her all 
those honours and rights which had been enjoyed by her royal 
predecessors. In that alliance her Majesty believed that she 
exchanged the protection of her family for that of a royal 
husband and of a free and noble-minded nation. From your 
Majesty the Queen has experienced only the bitter disappoint- 
ment of every hope she had indulged. In the attachment 
of the people she has found that powerful and decided 
protection which has ever been her steady support and her 
unfailing consolation. Submission from a subject to injuries 
of a private nature may be matter of expedience, from a wife 
it may be matter of necessity, but it never can be the duty of 
a queen to acquiesce in the infringement of those rights which 
belong to her constitutional character.” 

The queen signed the remarkable protest from which these 
extracts have been given on Tuesday, the 17th of July. On 
the following day Westminster was busy with the preparations 
for the great pageant of the morrow. Long before daybreak 
on the Thursday the streets from Charing Cross were thronged 
with foot-passengers, while two strings of carriages were con- 
ducting their fortunate occupants to the places which had 
been assigned to them either in the Hall or in the Abbey. 
The illustrious occupants of the carriages converging on the 
Abbey and the Hall became impatient of the long delays to 
which they were subjected, and, descending from their vehicles, 
mingled, decked as they were with plumes, silks, and jewellery, 
with the enormous multitude which surrounded the Abbey 
walls. The good-humoured mob gazed with pleasure on the 
splendid and grotesque dresses, which looked doubly splendid 
and grotesque by the side of their own attire. ‘ Nothing,” 
said a contemporary annalist, ‘could be more impressive than 
the good order and quietness which everywhere prevailed.” 
The good order was remarkable, for the temper of the mob 
was to be subjected to one great trial. Very early in the 
morning the hum of distant voices announced the approach of 
some personage of importance ; the indistinct hum, gradually 
acquiring distinctness, foretold the arrival of the queen. 
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The queen left her house in South Audley Street at five 
o’clock in the morning. Six bay horses drew her coach of 
The Queen State. Lady Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton sat 
refused ad- ~ Qynosite to her Majesty; Lord Hood followed in 
the Abbey. his own carriage. A large crowd swarmed through 
South Audley Street and Hill Street to witness her Majesty’s 
departure. The crowd thronged her carriage as it wound 
its way through Park Lane, Piccadilly, Constitution Hill, and 
St. James’s Park to Dean’s Yard, Westminster. The soldiers 
presented arms as her Majesty passed; the air rang with the 
acclamations of the assembled people; a few cries of dis- 
approval were drowned in the shouts which greeted her 
approach. She was witnessing for the last time “the powerful 
and decided protection” of the people, which had ever been 
‘‘her steady support and her unfailing consolation.” Her 
coachman drove on to Palace Yard, where a temporary platform 
stopped the way, and it was impossible to drive any further. 
Descending from her carriage with her ladies, and leaning on 
Lord Hood’s arm, her Majesty, after much difficulty, proceeded 
to the door entering the Abbey at Poets’ Corner. Lord Hood 
demanded admission for the queen; the doorkeeper quietly 
answered that he could admit no one without a ticket. Lord 
Hood had a ticket in his pocket ; but the doorkeeper declined 
to admit more than one individual. Lord Hood asked the 
queen whether she would enter alone. For the first time in 
her life her Majesty hesitated and turned away. Her doing so 
was the signal for the decision of the crowd. Faint notes of 
disapproval had been audible amidst the shouts of applause 
which had welcomed her Majesty on her drive from South 
Audley Street to Palace Yard. The fashionable portion of the 
company, at window and in gallery, had ventured to mark 
their disgust on her arrival at the Abbey. The crowd itself 
which had surrounded her had displayed feelings rather of 
curiosity than of approval. Her success would have pro- 
bably stimulated their cheers ; her failure only provoked their 
laughter. Her Majesty might have said with James of Scot- 
land in. the poem :— 
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‘**Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain?” 
But she still preserved a calm demeanour, and, entering her car- 
riage, amidst shouts of “Shame!” and “Off!” drove home— 
to die. 

Iw the meanwhile the heralds were marshalling the proces- 
sion in Westminster Hall. Led by a sergeant, in a scarlet 
mantle, first came the children of the King’s Chapel, 4). ne in 
the children of the Abbey choir, the gentlemen of the eminstet 
King’s Chapel, in scarlet ; the choir of Westminster, i 
in white surplices, The Dean bore the crown, which sparkled 
with precious stones ; the first prebendary bore the golden orb, 
the second prebendary the golden sceptre surmounted with a 
dove, the third prebendary the sceptre royal, the fourth pre- 
bendary St. Edmund’s staff, the fifth prebendary the chalice 
and the patina, the sixth prebendary the Bible. Precisely at 
ten o'clock a signal gun, fired from a man-of-war in the river, 
announced the arrival of his Majesty and the commencement of 
the ceremony. Dean and prebendaries, passing the choristers, 
made their obeisances to the king and delivered the regalia to 
the Lord High Constable. A second gun was fired at half- 
past ten. At that hour, preceded by maids and messengers, 
trumpeters and kettledrums, dignitaries of the Bar and digni- 
taries of the Church, Knights Commanders and Knights Grand 
Crosses, Judges and Councillors, by his son-in-law, by his five 
brothers, by the regalia, borne by the most exalted of his sub- 
jects, the king moved from the Hall to the Abbey. A canopy 
of cloth of gold, carried by the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
was over his head. His train was borne by eight youths, the 
least exalted of whom was heir-apparent to the senior earldom 
of the kingdom. Thus preceded and thus supported, the king 
walked from his throne in Westminster Hall to his chair of state 
opposite the altar in the Abbey. The Abbey was brilliant with 
the rich apparel of the ladies who had been admitted to it and 
the splendid uniforms of the foreign ministers. Its old roof 
rang with the shouts of welcome and the anthems of the choris- 
ters, ‘The Primate presented the king to the people ; the king, 
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kneeling at the altar, made his oblation—a pound weight of 
solid gold. The Litany was read; a sermon was preached by 
the Archbishop of York ; the oath was administered ; the king 
was anointed ; the sword of state was girt upon him, solemnly 
_ returned to the altar, and redeemed fora hundred shillings by 
the senior peer. The Dean of Westminster placed the aymill 
- round his Majesty’s neck and put the robe royal on the king. 
The Archbishop delivered the golden orb into the king’s hand, 
and placed the king’s ring on the fourth finger of his right hand. 
The Lord of the Manor of Worksop presented a pair of rich 
gloves to the king; the Archbishop committed the sceptre with 
the cross to the king’s hand; and finally, amidst the shouts of 
the people, the pealing of the trumpets, and the firing of guns, 
placed the crown upon the king’s head. The Dean of West- 
minster gave the Bible to his Majesty ; the peers did homage ; 
all the people cried “God save King George the Fourth!” 
the king, kneeling at the altar, received the Sacrament, and the 
ceremony in the Abbey terminated.? 

The ceremony in the Abbey lasted from eleven in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon, and was succeeded by a still more 
The scenein Splendid display in Westminster Hall. The noble 
Wetman Hall wore a new aspect on the day of the corona- 

all. e . ° 

tion. ‘Two tiers of galleries, supported by twenty 
iron pillars, were crowded with the fortunate persons admitted 
to witness the spectacle. Six dinner-tables, each fifty-six feet 
long, accommodated the numerous guests who had the honour 
of being bidden to the banquet. Twenty-eight magnificent 
lustres, each containing sixty wax candles, were suspended by 
chains of gold from the angels in the roof. The king’s throne 
was placed immediately under the south window of the Hall, 
and six gilt Gothic elbow-chairs were prepared for the other 
members of the royal family. The first course was ushered 
in with a magnificent procession, in which Lord Howard of 
Effingham, as Deputy Earl Marshal ; the Duke of Wellington, 
as Lord High Constable; and Lord Anglesey, as Lord High 
Steward, rode on horseback. The course being served, the 
1 Ann, Reg,, 1821, Chron., pp. 339-380. 
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entrance was again cleared, and young Dymoke, hereditary 
Champion of England, mounted on a horse borrowed from 
Astley’s Theatre, rode into the Hall, threw down his gauntlet, 
and delivered his challenge. ‘These and other ceremonies 
being completed, the company proceeded to the discussion of 
the princely banquet which had been served uptothem. One 
hundred and sixty. tureens of soup, one hundred and sixty 
dishes of fish, one hundred and sixty hot joints ; more than 
three thousand other dishes had been prepared for the company. 
More than eight hundred dozens of wine and one hundred 
gallons of punch were provided at this magnificent feast. 

A stronger head than that of George IV. might easily have 
been turned by the events of the day. All the rank, all the 
beauty, all the worth of the kingdom had been collected to do 
him honour. He had been the centre of a temporary adoration 
which falls to the lot of few men. The greatest of his subjects 
had condescended to perform for him the offices of menial 
servants. Lord Hertford, the Lord Chamberlain, had brought 
him his shirt in the morning ; the Duke of Wellington, as Lord 
High Constable, had ridden in the procession which served his 
dinner in the evening. The company bidden to Abbey and 
Hall had been dressed with a magnificence which even George 
IV. had never previously witnessed. Prince Esterhazy, in par- 
ticular, “glimmered like a galaxy,”! and Abbey and Hall rang 
with acclamations loud enough and long enough to do honour 
to the most virtuous of princes. The choir brought the ban- 
quet to a close by singing the anthem, ‘‘ Von nobis, Domine.” 
Princes and courtiers, prelates and ministers had on that day 
given the honour, not to God, but to the king. 

The glories of the Abbey and the Hall were necessarily 
reserved for the greatest of his Majesty’s subjects. Long, how- 
ever, after the banquet in the Hall was concluded the people 

1 Sir W. Scott, in Lockhart’s Zz/z, p. 456. Scott could not learn positively 
whether the prince had on the renowned coat which is said to be worth 


£100,000. The coat seems to have been preserved till 1838, when it was 
apparently seen by ‘‘ Mr. Barney Maguire" — 


‘‘*Twould have made you crazy to see Esterhazy 
- All jools from his jasey to his di’mond boots.” 
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enjoyed the festivities which had been prepared for them. 
London was in a blaze with brilliant illuminations. A brig-of- 
war, decked from stem to stern, was moored off the Strand. 
Fireworks were displayed in all the parks, and fire-balloons cast 
additional brightness on the scene. It was computed that five 
hundred thousand persons shared, in some way or another, in 
the festival; and amidst this vast aggregation of people there 
was no riot, no disorder, no ill-humour. London had indulged 
in a universal revel, and the revel had been marred by no 
disturbance. The festivities, however, did not end with the 
fireworks in Hyde Park. At the close of the succeeding week 
the king held a levée and a drawing-room, and received the 
cordial congratulations of the foreign ministers and. of his 
own subjects. Never had levée or drawing-room been more 
crowded. Never had a larger company assembled to do 
honour to the king.! 
The enthusiasm with which the king was everywhere greeted 

was partly stimulated by another cause. Since his accession 

to the throne the king had contemplated paying a 
The King a, G . . é a ‘ 
arranges to visit to his subjects in Ireland; and his intentions 
visit Irelan ° 

In this respect were warmly encouraged by all classes 
of politicians. One hundred and thirty years had passed since 
a king of England had landed on the shores of Ireland. The 
last king who had paid Ireland a visit had come to place himself _ 
at the head of his victorious battalions. The state of Ireland 
was at least as critica] in 1821 as on the landing of William III. 
in 1690. But George IV. came, not on a mission of war, but 
with the hope of inspiring peace. Nor was a journey to Ireland 
in 1821 an easy matter for a person accustomed to the luxuries 
to which George IV. had habituated himself. An ordinary 
passenger, dining in London on one day, may now count as a 
certainty on breakfasting in Dublin on the following morning. 
But in 1821 men thought themselves fortunate if they com- 
pleted the journey in three days’ time, and without any serious 
accident. The magnificent road which Telford has constructed 
through the valleys of the Dee, the Llugwy, and the Ogwen was 

1 Ana, Reg., 1821, Chron., pp, 108-112, 324-391. 
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still incomplete. The Menai Straits had not been spanned ; 
and passengers from Wales to Anglesey had to encounter the 
exposure and the risk inseparable from crossing a narrow strait 
in an open boat. The most direct road to Ireland was by Holy- 
head ; but the most comfortable method of reaching Ireland 
wagto goto Portsmouth. The king drove down to Portsmouth 
on the last day of July. He embarked on board his yacht on 
the same evening. But before he reached his journey’s end 
serious and unexpected news awaited him. The queen had 
never recovered from the disappointments and the fatigue which 
‘she had endured on the 19th of July. She had made one more 
effort to be crowned before the decorations were removed from 
the Abbey, and she had met with one more repulse. She 
still, indeed, preserved her gaiety ; but she was worn out with 
fever and vexation. A few days after the coronation she was 
“dancing, laughing, and romping” with a large party in her 
own house; but her excitement was evidently unnatural, her 
spirits overstrained. Two or three days afterwards she was 
taken 11] at Drury ane Theatre. On Wednesday, the day on 
which her husband was leaving Portsmouth, her physicians 
were apprehensive of danger. On the Thursday she was so ill 
that she was advised to make her will. A slight rally on the 
Saturday caused her attendants, rather than her physicians, to 
hope for her recovery. But the acute symptoms, which had 
been subdued for the time, returned with new force on the 
Tuesday morning. Enfeebled by fever and inflammation, her 
Majesty had no strength to rally against this new attack. The 
pain, subdued for a moment by an opiate, returned with fresh 
violence. The queen sank into a stupor, and, after lying two 
hours in that state, died.1 

The death of the queen was regarded by the ministers “as 
the greatest of all possible deliverances, both to his Majesty and 
the country.”2 It can hardly be doubted that king +h. Queen's 
and cabinet felt that they were relieved by her death c+ 
from constant embarrassment ; but it was almost upeeaey 


1 Ann, Reg., 1821, p. 119. Denman, vol. i. p. 188. | 
® Lord Londonderry to Lord Eldon ; vidé Twiss's Eldon, vol. ii, p. 432. 
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apparent that her death had caused other difficulties which could 
not have arisen in her lifetime. While she lived the people had 
begun to forget her grievances ; when she died all her former 
popularity at once returned. It soon became known that she 
had desired to be buried in Brunswick, and that she had directed 
her coffin to be inscribed, “‘ Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured Queen of England.”! A sense of her injuries, the 
recollection, perhaps, of their own recent neglect, roused the 
passions of the populace, and it was decided to organise a 
great demonstration in honour of her Majesty’s funeral. The 
ministers, in the meanwhile, made their own arrangements. 
They decided that the queen’s remains should be conducted, 
on the seventh morning after her death, from Hammersmith 
to Harwich, and embarked at that port on board the Glasgow 
frigate; that the procession should be escorted through the 
metropolis by a squadron of the Horse Guards; and that 
cavalry reliefs should be stationed at Romford, at Chelmsford, 
and at Colchester. Her Majesty’s ladies protested against the 
haste with which these arrangements were made; Lady Hood 
entreated that the military escort might be countermanded, and 
that her Majesty’s remains might be left to the protection of 
the people, who had been her “only friends in her lifetime.” 
Remonstrance and appeal were alike in vain. The ministry 
refused to reconsider any portion of the arrangements or to 
postpone for an hour the funeral procession. Every part of 
the plan was firmly adhered to. 

The. morning of the 14th of August was very unseasonable, _ 
The rain fell in torrents ; and the drenching downpour seemed 
- calculated to cool the enthusiasm of the mob. A 
| wet day had often marred a popular demonstration, 
and pouring rain promised on the present occasion to render 
effectual assistance to authority. An unseemly altercation 
arose, indeed, at the outset. Her Majesty’s executors firmly 
prohibited the removal of the body. The undertaker insisted 
on performing the orders which he had received from the 
Government. Authority prevailed: the procession was formed. 

1 Ann, Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 392. 
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It was announced that it would proceed through Hammersmith 
and Kensington ; turn to the left near the Church, and so pass — 
on to the Uxbridge Road, through Tyburn Turnpike, down the 
Edgeware Road and the New Road to Islington. Led by the 
Horse Guards, the procession moved on till it reached the spot 
where the old church at Kensington has lately been replaced 
by a modern structure. Drawn across Church Street, twenty 
deep, the populace barred the road; the main road towards 
London was left open. It was in vain that the constables 
endéavoured to force a passage through the people. The 
people stood firm, and their firmness prevailed. The proces- 
sion moved on to Hyde Park Corner, where it again attempted 
to wheel to the left. The people again resisted ; but the troops 
prevailed. The head of the procession was turned from the 
City towards Cumberland Gate. But the populace was not 
prepared to abandon the contest. A desperate attempt was 
again made, near the spot where the Marble Arch now stands, 
to turn the procession once more towards the City. The popu- 
lace assailed the troops with mud and stones. The troops 
fired upon the mob. Powder and lead, backed by discipline 
and authority, gained a victory. ‘Two men were shot dead, 
and the procession moved on. 

Authority had so far prevailed. Lord Sidmouth had willed 
that her Majesty’s remains should not pass through the City, 
and Lord Sidmouth’s directions had been so far complied with. 
that the funeral procession was passing down the Edgeware 
Road. Powder and lead had won their way; and, at a cost 
wholly disproportioned to the end, the object had been partially 
attained. But, though a temporary victory had been won, the 
contest had not been decided. The vociferations of the multi- 
tude which surrounded the procession pointed to the necessity 
for employing more force. Force was not again necessary till 
the troops arrived at Tottenham Court Road. Every avenue 
to the East was totally blocked with waggons, carts, and dense 
masses of the people. The avenues to the City were alone 
open, Powder and shot would have been powerless to force a 
way through the formidable barricades which thus arrested the 
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progress of the procession. In sheer despair the troops turned 
down Tottenham Court Road, and, passing through Drury 
Lane, reached the forbidden precincts of the City. The Lord 
Mayor placed himself at the head of the procession ; no further 
resistance was attempted; and the remains of the unhappy 
queen were allowed to proceed to Romford and Harwich, 

All classes of the people were excited to an extraordifary 
degree by the news of these discreditable proceedings. The 
Radicals compared the conduct of the troops with the pro- 
ceedings of the military at Peterloo, and wrote of the “spirit-_ 
stirring massacres of Manchester and Cumberland Gate.” 
Calm-judging men laid the blame on the ministry, and thought 
its conduct incredible. The ministry laid the blame on the 
police magistrate, Sir R. Baker, and removed him from his 
situation as a punishment for his irresolution. Sir Robert’s 
solitary offence was that he had consented to the procession 
turning down Tottenham Court Road. The friends of the 
queen rejoiced at the victory of the people; the friends of the 
king clamoured for the punishment of the queen’s supporters. 
Most of these, indeed, were independent of the Government ; 
but one person, who had made himself conspicuous in the pro- 
cession, was an easy mark for their resentment, Sir Robert 
Wilson had taken an active part in the procession ; and he was, 
in consequence, removed from his commission in the army. 

The gentleman, who was thus selected to feel the full weight 
of the king’s displeasure, was a distinguished officer. He was 
Sir R. Wilson the son of Wilson, a painter of repute ; and his miii- 
removed. tary service had commenced, when he was only™~ 
sixteen years old, in the Low Countries. Since then he 
had been almost continuously employed on active service. 
He had assisted in quelling the Irish rebellion of 1798; he - 
had taken a part in the campaign of 1799; he had shared in 
the glories won by British valour in Egypt in 1800; he had 
served in the Brazils in 1805; he had been present at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope in 1806; he had been 
attached to the combined armies of Prussia and Russia from 
Pultusk to Friedland ; he had commanded the advanced guard 
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of Beresford’s army in the Peninsula; he had been again 
employed as military attaché to the Russian Court in 1812 ; 
and he had done good service in the decisive campaign which 
rolled back the battalions of Napoleon from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, Nor were his military services, great as they un- 
doubtedly were, his only claim to the gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen. He had written the best account which had yet, 
appeared of the Expedition to Egypt ; he had written the only 
available description of the character and composition of the 
Russian army; he had kept, though he had not published, 
diaries of the campaign of 1812. His distinguished services 
had recommended him to the electors of Southwark, and at the 
general election of 1818 he had been returned for that borough, 
He had been re-elected at the general election of 1820. 

Such was the man who was selected to bear the brunt of the 
king’s displeasure. Sir Robert Wilson was dismissed from the 
service. The conduct of the ministry in assenting to his dis- 
missal was as unwise as the conduct of the officer which had 
in the first instance provoked it. A liberal subscription was 
at once raised for a gallant soldier who was now regarded as 
a martyr, and the liberality of the public fully compensated 
Sir Robert for the loss of his professional emoluments. The 
opinion of the public on the unhappy events which had marked 
the queen’s funeral was displayed in other ways. Coroners’ 
juries were, of course, assembled on the two unhappy men who 
had fallen at Cumberland Gate. One of the juries returned 
a verdict of manslaughter against the troops in general; the 
other a verdict of manslaughter “against a Life Guardsman 
unknown.”! The passions of the multitude had been tem- 
porarily allayed by the splendid fétes with which the coronation 
had been celebrated. They were again excited by the action 
of the ministry which was responsible for the deplorable 
bloodshed at Cumberland Gate. 

In the meanwhile the king was at Holyhead, anxiously 
expecting news from London. It was obvious that he could 
not make his public entry into Dublin while his wife was on 

1 Ann. Reg., 1821, Hist., p. 128, 
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her deathbed, and he was compelled, therefore, is wait im- 
The Kin patiently either for her death or her recovery. The 
e King . . 

oe news came: the queen was dead; and on Saturday, 

the 11th of August, before she was “cold in her 
grave,” as Byron put it in the philippic which he wrote on the 
occasion, the king crossed over to Dublin. The wind was 
contrary ; and the king, leaving his yacht, embarked on board 
the Lightning steam-packet. A favourable passage of only six 
hours brought him to Howth. His carriage was in readiness for 
him; but the citizens generally had not expected his arrival. 
A signal gun, however, announced that he had touched the 
Trish shore. The Irish poured forth from street and alley to 
welcome his arrival. The king, who had been drinking all the 
way from Holyhead to Howth, was in a condition of rollicking 
good-humour.! He shook hands with scores upon scores of 
his subjects who crowded round his carriage; and, surrounded 
by the multitude, drove slowly to the Phoenix Park. There he | 
addressed the people in one of the most singular speeches 
which ever proceeded from the mouth of a monarch. He 
thanked them all; he thanked them for escorting him to his 
very door; he might not be able to express his feelings as he 
wished ; he had travelled far; besides which peculiar circum- 
stances, known to them all, had occurred, of which it was better 
at present not to speak; he left it to delicate and generous 
hearts to appreciate his feelings. Generous and delicate hearts 
were the last which could have appreciated the feelings of the 
monarch at the death of his injured wife. They might have 
imagined that, on the first tidings of her death, her husband 
might have had the decency to forget his own feelings and to 
think a little of her wrongs. Had they any such anticipations 
the king’s next sentence must have rudely disabused them. 
‘‘ This,” the king went on, “this is one of the happiest days of 
my life. I have long wished to visit you. My heart has 
always been Irish. From the day it first beat I have loved 
Ireland.” The false compliment was followed by one touch 


1 Fremantle, repeating the gossip of the day to Lord Buckingham, says he wag _ 
**in the last stage of intoxication.” —Buckingham’s George /V., vol. i. p. 194. 
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of truth. Go and do by me as I shall do by you—drink 
my health in a bumper. I shall drink all yours in a bumper 
of good Irish whisky.” Z 

The king remained in Ireland for rather more than three 
weeks. During the whole of that time his appearance was 
everywhere welcomed with enthusiasm. 


«Ts it madness or meanness which clings to thee now? 
Were he God—as he is but the commonest clay, 
With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow— 
Such servile devotion might shame him away. 
Ay, roar in his train ! let their orators lash 
Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride.” 


The scathing satire with which Byron celebrated the occasion 
was justified by the extraordinary enthusiasm which the king 
everywhere excited, From his first arrival at Howth to his 
last departure from Dunleary the Irish were never tired of 
pouring out to welcome him and to cheer him. In compli- 
ment to him the name of the port from which he embarked 
to England was changed from Dunleary to Kingstown; and 
statesmen seemed justified in anticipating that the happiest 
consequences would result from the royal visit. It will be 
necessary in a future chapter to relate the miserable disappoint- 
ment which followed these anticipations. The boisterous 
greeting with which the Irish welcomed George IV. was, in 
fact, no more trustworthy than the favourable breeze which 
wafted the king from the shores of Ireland. The royal 
squadron sailed from Kingstown for Portsmouth on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of September; but contrary winds compelled it 
to return, and it did not reach Milford Haven till the following 
Sunday. It was detained in Milford till Tuesday, the 11th, 
when it sailed with the hope of reaching the Land’s End. 
But the appearance of the morning was again deceptive. 
As the night came on the wind shifted, a violent tempest 
arose, and the royal party was glad to put back to Milford, 
where it arrived on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 12th. 
A whole week had been consumed in the journey from Kings- 
town to Milford; and, sick of the sea, the king left his yacht 

VOL. IL ¥ 
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and proceeded by land to London. On the 2oth of September 
he again left England, on a visit to his Continental Kingdom 
of Hanover.! 


1 The king’s reception at Hanover was less uproarious than his greeting 
in Ireland; and his Majesty was disappointed at German phlegm. ‘‘ What 
does he think of his German subjects?” asked some one on his return. The 
reply was peculiarly happy—‘' He is ‘ Tacitus de moribus Germanorum.”” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FLOOD TIDE. 


THE five concluding years of the reign of George III. form 
the most miserable epoch in modern English history. The 
war was over; the feverish excitement which the  ggects of 
contest had created was succeeded by a dull torpor, *#« Peace. 
The public was no longer sustained by the news of successive 
victories ; and it was no longer in ignorance of the cost at 
which those victories had been secured. The most appreciable 
relique of the war was the huge debt which it had placed upon 
the shoulders of the nation. During the continuance of the 
struggle peace had been desired as the era of lighter financial 
burdens. Peace came; and most of the taxation under which 
the nation had been labouring was continued. The load was 
the more intolerable from the circumstance that every class of 
society was experiencing unforeseen embarrassments. The 
farmer discovered that the conclusion of the war had reduced 
the demand for agricultural produce. The manufacturer 
learned that the ruin of his foreign customers was destroying 
the market for his products. The shipowner found that the 
return of peace was terminating the monopoly in the carrying 
trade of the world which war had given to him. The embar- 
rassments to which these classes were suddenly exposed reacted 
on every grade of society. The landlord had to submit to 
lower rents, the capitalist to lower interest, the labourer to 
lower wages. With the landlord and the capitalist hard times 
implied embarrassment, with the labourer they pointed to the 
poorhouse or famine. Starving men were naturally inclined 
to probe the causes of their misery. Hundreds of self-consti- 
tuted advisers were ready to ascribe it to the state of politics, 
a 
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Political agitators found a ready audience amidst a suffering 
population, and were easily able to persuade men without em- 
ployment to demand reforms which they were assured would 
promote their welfare. Reform was to be obtained by the 
organisation of the masses; and the ruling classes were to be 
taught the impossibility of resistance, It was almost inevitable 
that disturbances should arise from the organisation of the 
lower orders. Unfortunately, the Government, instead of re- 
moving the cause to which the disturbances were attributable, 
decided.on stamping out disorder. To quote the epigrammatic 
language of a poet, who was seldom epigrammatical, “in 
Britain ruled a panic dread of change.” Animated by this 
sentiment, the ruling classes thought it the first duty of Govern- 
ment to preserve at any cost existing institutions, or, as they 
would themselves have said, the glorious Constitution, For 
the sake of preserving what they were pleased to term the 
Constitution, they set themselves deliberately to destroy the 
freedom which the Constitution had previously afforded. 
From time immemorial the people had enjoyed the right 
of public meeting ; the right of public meeting, for the first 
time, was curtailed. From time immemorial every one had 
enjoyed the right to publish his own opinions on his own 
responsibility. Security, for the first time, was demanded 
of every publisher. From time immemorial every person 
accused of any offence had been entitled to a trial. The 
conclusion of the Great War was followed by the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

The five concluding years of the reign of George III. thus 
form a period of gloom. On the zoth of January 1820, 
The death or George III. died. Parliament, at the time, stood 
George III. prorogued till the 18th of February; but the law 
required that it should reassemble immediately on the demise 
of the Crown.! The 2gth of January was a Saturday, and, 


_ 1 The law was regulated by 7 and 8 Wm, III. c. 15,and 6 Annec. 7 A 
later statute (37 George III. c. 127) provided for the contingency of the demise 
‘of the Crown between the dissolution of one Parliament and the assembly of a 
mewone, : | | 
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in obedience to this law, Parliament assembled on the Sunday. 
The next few days were occupied with swearing in members, 
and both Houses thea: -formally adjourned to the 17th of 
February, On that day Liverpool, in the Lords, and Castle- 
reagh, in the Commons, presented a formal message from 
the new king; the king announcing his father’s. death, 
and his intention to dissolve the Parliament without delay. 
This announcement could not have been unexpected by the 
Opposition. Brougham had, some days before, issued his 
address to the electors of Westmoreland; and the prepara- 
tions for the general election had, therefore, already begun. 
The law, in fact, required that the dissolution should take 
place within six months of the demise of the Crown. The 
question, therefore, for consideration was not whether Par- 
liament should be dissolved at all, but whether it should 
be dissolved in March or in July. It was difficult to conceive 
that much importance could be attached to the decision of 
this question; but a section of the Opposition was opposed 
to the determination of the Government. On four previous 
occasions—on the accession of Anne,.of George I., of George 
II., and of George I1I.—Parliament had at once addressed 
itself to the consideration of the Civil List; and the same 
course, it was argued, ought to be followed again. It was 
urged, moreover, that after the demise of the Crown the 
country expected some declaration of policy from the new 
sovereign, and that there was reason for complaining that 
no such explanation had been given by the monarch. These 
and other arguments, however, did not carry much weight 
among the majority of either House of Parliament. A 
motion, approving the intended dissolution, was agreed to; 
arrangements were concluded for the extension of the Mutiny 
Act to the 24th of June; the House of Commons voted 
certain sums of money for the purposes of Government; and 
then, having disposed of these matters, Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 28th of February, and dissolved a fortnight 
afterwards—on the 13th of March,! 

4 Hansard, vol. xli. pp. 1642, 1643. Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 15-28 
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The general election of 1820 was not remarkable for any 
ebullition of popular feeling. Comparatively few changes 

_... ‘were made in the representation, and the strength 
The disso- , ; ° 
lution and = Of, parties was only slightly varied. On the 21st of 
a etleaof April the new Parliament assembled; on the 27th 
nen it was formally opened by the king. George, IV. 
eeereited: in his speech, that the state of the country did not 
permit him to dispense with the additional military force which 
he had been compelled to ask for during the previous session ; 
he directed the attention of the House of Commons to the 
provision to be made for the support of the Civil Govern- 
ment ;? he expressed his satisfaction at the promptitude with 
which the machinations and designs of the disaffected had 
been suppressed by the activity and vigilance of the magistrates ; 
and he anxiously looked forward to the mitigation of the dis- 
tress which still prevailed among the labouring classes. The 
king’s speech did not provoke any immediate opposition. Ad- 
dresses, re-echoing his sentiments, were voted unanimously, and 
both parties reserved themselves for a conflict on a more definite 
issue. The Opposition had, in fact, been checkmated by the 
prudence of the ministry. The new king had desired to make 
a good thing out of his accession to the throne ; but the ministry 
had wisely and steadily refused to make any addition to the 
Civil List. The arrangement was a much better bargain for 
the public than some of the Opposition had anticipated, and . 
the bargain had been only obtained ‘‘ by the most determined 
refusal of ministers to do more.”? The determination of_ 
ministers was the more commendable, because the king 
threatened to punish their obstinacy with dismissal. ‘He 
has been pretty well disposed,” wrote Eldon, ‘‘to part with 
us all, because we would not make additions to his revenue. 
This we thought conscientiously we could not do in the 
present state of the country and of the distresses of the 
middle and of the lower orders.” 3 | 

The Civil List, which thus became a sinioxt of dispute 7 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. i. p. 12. Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., p. 40, = 
2 Buckingham's Afemotrs of Geo, JV, vol. i. p.. 18. % Eldon, vol. ii. p, 363. 
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between the king and his ministers, was of comparatively 
recent origin. Until the concluding years of the speci - 
seventeenth century all the revenues of the country Lis 

were bestowed on the king; the king was responsible for the 
entire cost of Government; the taxes which were voted to 
him ,were never appropriated to any particular purpose ; and 
the expenditure which he incurred was never subjected to 
any audit. As, however, the hereditary revenues of the Crown 
‘proved insufficient for all the purposes of Government, the 
House of Commons was, from time to time, compelled to 
supplement them with extra grants. Before the Revolution 
of 1688 these grants were usually made unconditionally to the 
king. After the Revolution they were appropriated to express: 
purposes. The king was thus gradually relieved of certain 
charges which had previously been thrown on the Crown, and 
the nation took upon its own shoulders the cost of the military 
and naval services, and the burden of the national debt. The 
full effects of the change were hardly seen at the time at which 
it was made. On the accession of Anne, however, the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown were obviously insufficient to pro- 
vide for all the costs of Government. A Civil List Act was 
passed ; and the hereditary revenues, and certain other taxes, 
were settled on the queen “for the expenses of the Civil 
Government” alone. A similar course was pursued with the. 
two succeeding sovereigns. The hereditary revenues, and cer- 
tain other taxes, were settled upon them for the support of 
the household and the expenses of the Civil Government. 
But on the accession of George III. a different arrangement 
- was made for the first time. A long experience had proved 
that the Crown was incapable of managing its revenues, either 
to its own advantage or to that of the public; and it was 
decided, therefore, that they should be paid into the aggregate ~ 
or Consolidated Fund, and that a fixed sum of £800,000 a 
year should be issued to the king for the support of his house- 
hold and'the expenses of the Civil Government. Unfortunately 
this sum proved inadequate for the purpose for which it was 
voted. During the long reign of George III. Parliament was. 
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required from time to time to pay debts, incurred by the Crown, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 43,400,000. During the 
same period it was compelled to augment the Civil List till it 
ultimately reached £1,083,727, and to relieve it from various 
charges which had been previously thrown upon it.! 

The Civil List, fixed in 1816 at 41,083,727, was reduced in 
1819, after Queen Charlotte’s death, to £975,727. George 
III.’s death naturally made some further savings. 
possible. The expense of the Windsor establish- 
ment, and of the privy purse of the late king, had amounted 
to £130,000; and without these charges the Civil List only. 
required a sum of £845,727. The figures were rounded off 
for the sake of appearances, and a sum of £850,000 a year 
was voted for the Civil List. The Crown now enjoys a Civil 
List of only £385,000; but it must not consequently be sup- 
posed that her Majesty receives £465,000 less than her uncle, 
George IV. In the time of George IV. the entire cost of 
foreign embassies and consulships was thrown on the Civil 
List ; pensions amounting to £95,000 a year, and the salaries 
of the Chancellor, of the Judges, of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, of the Lcrds of the Treasury, and of other great 
officers were also charged upon it. These various charges, from 
which the Civil List has since been relieved, absorbed about 
4410,000 a year, Without them the Civil List of George IV. 
did not exceed £440,000 annually. | 

But £440,000 a year represented only a portion of the 
income which was placed at the absolute disposal of George. 
IV. In addition to it, the Crown enjoyed the Civil Lists of 
Scotland and Ireland,” as well as other revenues, which by a 


Its amount. 


1 Returns of Public Inc. and Exp., part ii, pp. 593-600. Cf, Sir FE. May’s 
Constitutional History, vol. i. pp. 198-215. ‘The return referred to in the text 
is Parl. Paper, No. 3, Sess. 1837. 

2 The Irish Civil List amounted to £207,000 a year. Return of Public Inc, 
and Exp., part ii. p. 603. The hereditary revenues of Scotland yielded £109,000 
annually. The Crown, however, derived no pecuniary interest from these 
sources, The charges.on the Irish Civil List for the civil government of Ire- 
land amounted to £145,000 a year, and the balance was more than absorbed 
by the pensions which had been lavishly granted out of it. The charges on the 
Irish Civil List will be found in Parl, Ret. of Inc. and Exp., part ii. p. gor; 
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singular anomaly had never been surrendered to the public. It 
still retained in its own hands the revenues of the aed 
Duchy of Lancaster; the heir-apparent was still sources of 
e revenye 

allowed to enjoy the revenues of the Duchy of enjo ed by 
Cornwall. The Crown, moreover, still retained un- ‘"°*"*™ 
contrglled authority over the droits of the Crown, the droits 
of the Admiralty, and the 44 per cent. West India duties. 
The droits of the Crown consisted of royal fish, ‘of wreckage, 
of jetsam, flotsam, and ligan; of the royalty of mines, of 
treasure trove, of waifs and strays, of forfeitures, of deodands, 
of escheats of lands in default of heirs. The droits of the 
Admiralty consisted of ships belonging to an enemy captured 
in war. The 44 per cent. West India duty was a customs 
duty on the produce of the island, originally granted in 1663 
by the Assembly of Barbados, “in consideration of the great 
charges that there must be of necessity ins maintaining the 
honour and dignity of his Majesty’s authority here”? The 
Crown soon applied to its own uses a revenue which had 
originally been granted to it for colonial purposes; and a 
sum of money voted by the colony for local objects was 
wasted on pensions lavished on the favourites of the Court 
and the supporters of the ministry. 

THe various casual revenues, the principal of which have been 
thus enumerated, yielded in the aggregate about £ 12,700,000 
during the long reign of George III. The Crown, on an 
the pensions in ibid., p. 616. The Scotch Civil List was in a similar condition, 
The receipts were notoriously insufficient to defray all the charges of civil 
government in Scotland. Ibid., p. 36. 

1 Royal fish comprised whale and sturgeon, thrown ashore or caught near 
the coasts. Wreckage, goods lost at sea and thrown on shore, Flotsam were 
goods floating on the water ; jetsam, goods sunk under the water ; ligan, goods 
tied to a cork or buoy and unclaimed by any owner. Waifs were Jona waviata, 
or goods stolen and thrown away by the thief in his flight. Strays were valu- 
able animals found wandering without an owner. Deodands comprised any 
chattel which had been the immediate occasion of the death of any reasonable 
creature, and which was, deo dandum, forfeited to the king for pious purposes, 

* Return Public Inc, and Exp., p. 463. 

$ Sir E, May, in his Constitutional History, seems to imagine that the 4h per 


cent. duties were distinct from the West India duties (vol. i, p. 205). It seemed, 


rena desirable to give a somewhat accurate account of the origin of these 
uties, 
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‘average, received more than £200,000 a year from these 
sources, The droits of the Admiralty alone yielded no less 
than 49,500,000 during the period, the supremacy of Britain 
at sea having enabled her cruisers to sweep the enemy’s traders 
into British ports. The Crown, however, it is only just to add, 
had not appropriated the whole of this amount to its owp use. 
Nearly £ 5,400,000 had been devoted to rewarding the captors 
of the prizes; 2,600,000 had been applied to the public ser- 
vice. But the residue, or £4,700,000, had been devoted to 
defraying the debts of the Civil List, and to the increase of 
the king’s private income. The Crown had enjoyed, on an 
average, some £80,000 a year from these sources. : 
Brougham perceived the objectionable nature of this arrange. 
ment more clearly than any of his contemporaries ; and seized 
Brougham’s the opportunity which the commencement of a 
attack on ~~ new reign afforded him for attempting to ter- 
List. minate it. He proposed to relieve the Civil 
List of the salaries of the judges, of the Speaker, of the 
foreign ministers, and of other unsuitable charges; to pay 
all the casual revenues of the Crown into the Consoli- 
dated Fund; and to grant the Crown, in place of them, 
an adequate provision for maintaining its dignity. He was 
met by Canning with arguments which might have ‘been 
employed in the days of George II. ‘The honourable 
member,” said Canning, “wishes that the regal department 
of the State may be recast anew, and every vestige of ancient 
feudal monarchy removed. ... He has expatiated on the 
danger of leaving the Crown in possession of a power of con- 
ferring pensions charged on funds not within the control.of | 
Parliament. For my own part I think it better that the Crown 
should reward public services by property under its own | 
peculiar protection than that a democratic assembly should 
dole out largesses and favours according to the impulse of © 
passion, party, or canvass.” The vigorous eloquence of 
Canning obtained an easy victory over the arguments of 
Brougham, The ministerial party voted compactly in favour 
of the prerogative of the Crown, and Brougham’s amendment 
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was rejected by 273 vates to 155.1 The ministerial majority 
was swelled by the. circumstance that many members who 
admitted the force of Browgham’s reasoning doubted the policy 
of adopting his resolution ‘at that time. In the first place, 
the king, as regent, had been in enjoyment of the casual 
revenues for some years, and it seemed unjust to deprive him 
of them because his father’s death had necessitated a change 
in his title. In the next place, the droits of the Admiralty of 
recent years had been increased by the war; and, if this oppor- 
tunity were’ taken for surrendering them, the Crown would 
probably be able to make an exceptionally good bargain for 
itself, and an exceptionally bad one for the public? These 
reasons might have fairly influenced the votes of any member. 
Instead of adopting them Canning rested his case on grounds 
which would hardly have been tenable a hundred years before. 
How shortsighted are the views of the wisest statesmen! Within 
eleven years from the date of Canning’s speech another sove- . 
reign ascended the throne of England ; and the ministry of 1831 
recommended Parliament to adopt the course which Canning 
had wasted his eloquence in resisting eleven years. before. 
Brougham’s motion was heartily supported by a section of 
the Opposition; and the circumstances of the country gave 
strong emphasis to his demand for economy. The _. 
year 1819 had been marked by continuous distress. dusneae of 
An extraordinary diminution in the trade of the ™ “"* 
country had necessarily made a marked impression on all 
classes of the community.? Capitalists could find no employ- 
ment for their money ; workmen could find no employers for 
their labour; and landlords, groaning under exceptional taxa- 
tion, could find no tenants for their land. The revenue of the 
country was naturally affected by the universal depression of 





1 Hansard, New Series, vol. i. pp. 133, 163. Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 
94-99. 

2 See Thomas Grenville’s opinion, in Buckingham’s George / V., vol. i, p. 18. 

$ The official value of the imports had decreased from £35. 845,340 to 
429,681,640; the declared value of the exports of British produce had de 
creased from £45,180,t50 to £34,252,251. —M' Culloch's Com. Dic?., ad verb, 
Imports and Exports, 
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industry. The Finance Committee of 1819 had estimated the 
revenue of the year at £54,000,000. Additional taxation, 
which had produced £500,000, had been imposed since the 
committee’s report. But, notwithstanding this resource, the 
actual revenue had only amounted to 453,000,000 ;! and the 
Consolidated Fund had proved unequal to the discharge of the 
liabilities upon it. Under these circumstances the duties of a 
finance minister were not pleasant. He had to provide for 
the expenditure of the country out of a failing revenue. The 
task, moreover, which was thrown on Vansittart had been made 
more difficult by the events which had recently occurred. The 
remembrance of the Peterloo Massacre was still fresh in men’s 
minds; the “battle” of Bonnymuir was the latest incident in 
the military history of England; the horrible details of the 
Cato Street conspiracy had just been revealed at the trial of 
the conspirators. The plots of a few obscure Radicals may 
have formed no solid basis for apprehension; but the upper 
classes were seriously alarmed.. The ministers, participating in 
these fears, insisted on increasing the military force. They 
were so confident of the popularity of their decision that they 
almost declined to justify its expediency. ‘‘The reasons for 
this increase of force are so notorious,” they argued, “ that any 
attempt to prove the necessity was a waste of time and a 
trifling with the public understanding.” 

The decision of the ministry, however, seriously increased 
the difficulties of Vansittart. The army estimates were raised 
from £8,782,470 to £9,422,000; the navy esti- 
mates, from £6,436,781 to £6,586,700; the ord- 
nance estimates, from £1,191,000 to £1,204,600; and the 
miscellaneous estimates, from 2,078,197 to £2,100,000. 
The supply services, in short, as they would now be called, 
required £19,313,300, instead of £18,488,448. Fortunately 


The Budget. 


1 These figures are from Vansittart’s Budget speech (Hansard's Debates, 
New Series, vol. i. p. 1166), In the figures which follow, and which are 
taken from the same speech, Vansittart excluded from one side the whole 
charges of the Consolidated Fund, amounting to nearly £34,000,000, or, with 
the Sinking Fund, to about 51,000,000 ; and from the other side the permanent 
taxation which formed that fund, 
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for Vansittart, the charge of the unfunded debt had decreased. 
In 1818 and 1819 the interest and sinking fund upon it had 
amounted to £2,000,000. The same charges were placed in 
1820 at £1,410,000, The whole supply, therefore, which 
it was necessary for Parliament to provide amounted to 
420,723,000 ; and towards this supply there was an available 
revenue of exactly £6,000,000.!_ There was, in other words, 
an apparent deficit of 414,723,000. The deficiency, however, 
was merely nominal, The Sinking Fund, which was still faith- 
fully maintained by the minister, now amounted to rather more 
than £17,000,000. The termination of the Sinking Fund 
would have at once converted a deficit into asurplus. But the 
ministry had not yet learned the simple lesson that a change 
of creditors is not synonymous with a reduction of debt. The 
farce of paying off debt with one hand and incurring fresh debt 
with the other was still religiously performed. The operation, 
however, was at length becoming so ludicrous that its real nature 
was gradually appearing toevery one. In 1820 Vansittart hardly 
attempted to conceal the expedient which he adopted. Four- 
fifths of the whole deficiency—or £ 12,000,o00—was raised by 
a loan from the Sinking Fund Commissioners, and the residue 
only was borrowed in the open market. Vansittart himself 
seems to have perceived the obvious inconsistency of this 
course. He thought it necessary to make an elaborate apology 
for borrowing in the open market, instead of taking the whole 
sum which he required from the Sinking Fund Commissioners, 
The purchases of the Sinking Fund Commissioners, he ex- 
plained, had the effect of maintaining the value of stock; and 
he was not prepared to risk the fall in its price which might 
possibly result from their cessation. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that a fresh loan must have made the same 





1 Annual maltduty . . «». +  « £3,000,000 
Temporary Excise. . * « ¢ 2,500,000 
Lottery : ‘ . . ° . 240,000 
Naval stores, Saleof. . « «© » 260,000 

Total. . . «2 + £,6,000,005 


As to these duties see preceding note, 
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impression on the money market in one direction as the pur- 
chase of an equal amount of stock would-have made in another. 
But Vansittart’s inconsistencies did not stop at this point. 
_ He had still to provide for the interest of the new debt which 
he was most unnecessarily creating. ‘The debt which the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners held on paper had accumu- 
lated to £144,000,000, and Vansittart at one stroke of the 
pen reduced it to £100,000,000. The Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners were deprived of the interest on £ 44,000,000 of 
stock, and the amount which was thus saved became, of 
course, available for the charge of the new debt which Van- 
sittart created,! 

The scheme, of course, provoked much criticism. But men’s 
minds were too full-of other matters to dwell with any persis- 
Suspension teNicy on the inconsistencies of Vansittart’s finance. 
of political The Budget had been proposed on the roth of June, 
during Rae and on that evening Castlereagh had announced to 

" the House of Commons the failure of the informal 
conference between the commissioners of the king and the 
queen. Men of all shades of opinion were occupied in dis- 
cussing what had passed, and in conjecturing what would 
follow, and Vansittart’s financial statement was consequently 
addressed to an inattentive and uncritical audience. Nor was 
it possible at any later period of the session to awaken. much 
interest In Parliament in any subject except one. The pro- 
found, impression which the proceedings against the queen 
created made every other subject appear trivial and inoppor- 
tune. The ministry, which was responsible for these proceed- 
ings, undoubtedly derived one advantage from the unpopularity 
with which their concession to the king was regarded. In 
Parliament all real opposition was suspended. It was obvious ~ 
that the offensive task which the ministry had set itself had to 
be discharged ; and no: public man outside the Cabinet would 
have taken office at the cost of fulfilling it. _ It was everywhere 
evident that, for good or for evil, the Liverpool Administration 
must remain in power until the queen’s business had been poaly 

i Hansard vol, i, pp. 1161-1179. 
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settled. Outside the walls of Parliament, moreover, the queen’s 
trial had a somewhat similar effect. The demand for Radical 
reform ceased, because men forgot to agitate for reform in their 
desire to agitate’ fox the queen. From June to November the 
attention of the: legislature and of the country was fixed on one 
all-absorbing topic,. andzalmost every other subject was either 





For more thai six aie hen 4 men almost entirely occupied 
themselves with the concerns of the queen. They forgot their 
own afflictions in the presence of her grievances. Passions 
The queen’s trial became the engrossing topic of the the Queey's 
day, and party politics lost their interest. The at- ‘i! 
tention of the public was in this way for a time diverted from 
the schemes of the Radicals and the designs of the disaffected ; 
and the country, instead of agitating for reform, was contented 
with enthusiastically supporting the queen. The passions, how- 
ever, which the queen’s trial had excited were at least as strong 
as those which in previous years had encouraged Hunt, Watson, 
Thistlewood, and others to agitate for political reform or for 
the violent subversion of the Government. The Acts which 
the ministry had introduced for the express purpose of curbing 
the license of the press proved wholly ineffective ; and “news- 
papers, placards, pamphlets, and caricatures of the most filthy 
and odious description were exposed for sale in every street, 
alley, and lane of the metropolis.”} ‘The printers of these 
broadsheets were, indeed, able to plead the example of their 
Opponents as a partial excuse for their own conduct. Late in 
November 1820, when the proceedings against the queen had 
terminated, a Sunday newspaper suddenly appeared, and almost 
immediately obtained a large circulation. It was called by its 
projectors the John Bull, its declared object was The Jotn 
ta attack the queen; and it carried on the attack 4#//and 
with unscrupulous ability. Unscrupulous ability oo 
was, indeed, to be expected from the John Bull. Its prin- 
cipal conductor, Theodore Hook, was distinguished, among 
@ generation of good talkers, for his wit; and the powers 

_ 1 Ann, Reg, 1821, Hist.,.p. 60. 
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which won him admission to the best society in London secured 
a speedy popularity for the new paper. 

Theodore Hook was the gon of a musical composer; he 
was educated at Harrow; but the ordinary studies of a public 
school were ill adapted for his peculiar genius. At an early 
age he wrote a comic opera, ‘*The Soldier’s Return, ” which - 
was received with favour. .The success of this attenipt in- 
fluenced the youthful author's career. He frequented the 
‘‘green-room,” where his brilliant wit ensured him a ready 
welcome. Rumours of his extraordinary genius were soon 
heard in more exalted society. ‘The Regent threw open the 
doors of Carlton House to Theodore Hook, and laughed at 
his impromptu verses and witty epigrams, ‘The favour of the 
prince obtained for his guest an appointment in the Mauritius. 
Hook became Accountant-General and Treasurer of the colony. 
He seems to have passed his colonial life eating good dinners 
and singing good songs. The duties of his office were probably, 
in his eyes, the last matters which required his attention. His 
neglect resulted in serious cansequences. A defalcation of 
4£12,000—it was at first thought of £20,o00o—was discovered 
in his accounts, and Hook was arrested and brought back to 
England, Something, as he himself put it, was “ wrong in the 
chest,” and Hook, in consequence, with scanty means and with 
extravagant tastes, found himself in London. 

Such had been the history of the man who became the prin- 
cipal conductor of the new paper, whose special mission was to 
denounce the queen. Half measures were not in favour with 
its editor, and, under Hook’s conduct, the war was at once 
carried intothe enemy’s camp. /ohn Bull commenced its career 
by publishing those contents of the “green bag,” which the _ 
ministry had hitherto kept private! It attacked without mercy 
every lady who visited the queen; and it did not hesitate to 
make gross imputations upon the characters of some of them.? 
‘The supporters of the Regent were delighted to avail themselves 
of the services of an ally who carried on the battle with weapons 
which their opponents had previously monopolised, and with 

1 Denman, vol. i, p. 183. 3 Ann, Reg., 1821, Yist., p. 50. 
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| 
an ability which their opponents could not command. The 
Radicals, encouraged by the example of a paper which was 
admitted to every fashionable breakfast-table, scattered in their 
turn new periodicals broadcast through the metropolis. The 
conductors of these periodicals had no more scruples than 
Theodore Hook ; but they had neither the wit nor the ability 
which were the redeeming features of John Bull. The upper 
classes were shocked at the utter disregard of decency which 
these publications displayed, and decided on taking some 
steps to prevent their dissemination among the lower orders. 
A considerable number of persons formed themselves into an 
association “for supporting the laws for suppressing seditious 
publications, and for defending the country from the fatal 
influence of disloyalty and sedition.”! The association 
numbered among its members Tory peers, Tory 140564. — 
bishops, Tory statesmen, Tory clergy: men whose stitutional 

ssociation. 

Tory principles had already received their reward 
in this world; men who hoped for a reward for their fidelity 
to the same cause. The society called itself the Constitu- 
tional Association: it was known to its opponents as the 
“ Bridge Street Gang.” Its first efforts were useful. It drew 
up an exposition of the English law of libel, which it distri- 
buted gratuitously among the chief dealers in the offensive 
literature of the time; and it persuaded many of these men to 
desist from a trade which subjected them to the penalties of 
the law. 

If the association had contented itself with merely explaining 
the law, no exception would have been taken to its proceedings. 
Unfortunately, the society selected some of the publications, 
which it considered the most libellous, for prosecution ; and it 
commenced proceedings against their authors, their publishers, 
or their vendors. The supporters of the association were 
hardly prepared for this course. They were quite ready to 
check the spread of indecent publications by persuasive mea- 
sures, but they were not prepared to arm a wealthy society 
with power to proceed against obscure authors and printers. 


1 Ann, Reg., 1821, Hist., p. 60. 
VOL. II. G 
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It was one thing to desire that the printing press should be 
pure ; it was another to subject needy scribblers to the pains 
and penalties of a criminal prosecution. Even decency could 
be purchased at too high a price; and the liberty of the press 
was an object of more importance than public morals. The 
association, moreover, had obtained so many subscriberg that 
its exertions were crippled by its success. It was hardly 
possible to impannel a jury without including some member 
of the Bridge Street Gang in the pannel. ‘The judges, in con- 
sequence, made a new rule to meet the exceptional nature 
of the case, and in every prosecution instituted by the society 
compelled every juryman to state on oath whether he were 
a member of the association or not. Before the end of 1821, 
an indictment was laid by “the Gang” against a man named 
Dolby; and the sheriff by whom the jury was returned was 
proved to have been a member of the association.? Cases 
of this character convinced even the subscribers to the 
society that organisations of the nature of the Bridge Street 
Gang were objectionable. A series of debates in the House 
of Commons confirmed these suspicions. The results which 
the association had already attained were but small. After 
a year and a half’s work,” wrote the Zainburgh Review, ‘they 
have convicted a fustian-cutter at Manchester of selling an 
address to the Reformers: one wretched old man of seventy, 
whom they were fain to allow to plead guilty upon an en- 
gagement never to bring him up to judgment; and a lad or 
two whom they detected selling in a shop things the nature 
of which they were incapable of understanding.” Small, 
however, as the results of the association had been, its activity _ 
perceptibly declined when it was found that the policy of its 
prosecutions was open to question. The attacks of the Oppo- 
sition upon it became more and more warm; its defence by 
the Government became more and more cool. The chilling 
support of its friends was probably more fatal to the society 
than the hot onslaught of its opponents, The Bridge Street 


1 Ann, Reg., r82r, Hist., p. 62. ' 2 Tbid., Chron., p, 482, 
8 Edinburgh Review, vol, xxxvii. p. 115. 
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Gang gradually restricted its operations, and expired without 
notice and without regret. 

The Bridge Street Gang would, under any circumstances, 
have fallen when its real nature was explained to its supporters. 
But there was another reason for its gradual cessation. The 
scurrilous publications which had originally influenced its 
well-meaning subscribers owed their origin to the = 
universal excitement which the proceedings against improvement 
the queen had fomented. With the termination "'*** 
of these proceedings the temper of the public became com- 
paratively calm; and the language of the writers who had 
inflamed the passions of the multitude became proportionately 
cool. Happily, too, there was another cause for better feeling. 
During the early part of 1820 the manufactures of the kingdom 
remained in a condition of continuous depression. But, as 
the year wore on, the appearances of trade became slightly 
more hopeful, The king, in the beginning of 1821, was able 
to assure the Parliament that ‘‘a considerable improvement 
has taken place within the last half year in several of the most 
important branches of our commerce and manufactures ;”’ and 
that “in many of the manufacturing districts the distresses 
which prevailed at the commencement of the last session of 
Parliament have greatly abated.” Happily, the king’s satis- 
faction was justified by the facts of the case. The trade of 
the country had increased. The official value of the im- 
ports had risen from £ 29,681,460 in 1819 to 431,515,222 in 
1820; the declared value of the exports from £ 34,252,251 to 
435,569,077. The improvement was slight; but the slightest 
improvement was acceptable. In 1821, moreover, the gradual 
return of better times became more and more perceptible. 
The demand for labour increased; the labouring classes suc- 
ceeded in obtaining better wages; and the burden on the 
ratepayers was alleviated. At the end of 1820 the weekly pay 
of the outdoor poor in Birmingham amounted to £614; in 
December 1821 it had been reduced to £374. ‘The roll of 
paupers in receipt of relief had, in the same period, been 
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reduced in the same place from 5148 to 3571 persons! It 
is impossible to describe more clearly the gratifying improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the manufacturing population 
which commenced in the latter half of 1820, and continued 
throughout 1821. 

But there was one remarkable exception to the general im- 
provement. The agricultural classes had enjoyed the special 
Continuegd Protection of the legislature. Means had been 
depression taken in 1815 for securing them a remunerative 
of the agri- é F 
cultural price for their produce; and the farmers had been 
interest. ° ° ° 

given a monopoly of the market while the price of 
wheat was below 8os. a quarter. Rather more than five years 
had passed since the Act of 1815 had become law, and the 
condition of the agricultural classes was worse than it had ever 
been. ‘ Agriculture,” wrote Bankes to Lord Colchester in 
March 1821, “is in a state of the most serious and discouraging 
depression, the price of corn as low as it was thirty years ago; 
rents ill paid, farmers breaking or ruining themselves, and 
multitudes of laborious husbandmen all over the kingdom 
thrown out of work and living on the poor-rates.”2 The Act 
of 1815 had, in fact, failed. It had been based on the hypo- 
thesis that its existence would maintain prices, and, by a strange 
perversity, prices had steadily fallen. In February 1819 the 
average price of. wheat had stood at 78s. per quarter, and the 
importation of foreign corn had in consequence been stopped. 
No foreign grain was imported till the middle of 1822, and 
during the whole of the intervening period prices had been 
steadily falling. ‘The average price of wheat amounted in 
1820 to 655. g@.; in 1821 to 545. 5a.; in the first three months. 
of 1822 to 475. 9@. The primary cause of this fall was to be 
found in the over-production which the Act had itself stimu- 
lated. Its consequences were serious. The landed classes 
had speculated on a rise in prices ; the fall in prices consequent 
on the over-production of corn overwhelmed them with ruin. 
“ The distress of the agricultural classes, in the first instance 
due to over-production, had been aggravated by the return to 

1 Ann, Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 193. 2 Colchester, vol. iii, p. 214. 
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cash payments which had been decided on in 1819. In con- 
sequence of the return to cash payments the price of gold had 
fallen to its real value, and the fall in the value of gold had 
been followed by an equal or greater fall in the price of every 
other article. The price of iron had fallen from £13 a ton in 
1818 to 48 a ton in 1822; the price of cotton from Is. to 6d. 
a pound; the price of wool from 2s. 1d. to 1s. rd. the pound.! 
This sudden alteration in the prices of the principal articles of 
trade naturally led to considerable embarrassment. The few 
fortunate people who had lent money when gold commanded 
a high premium were benefited by the change. The interest 
which they received on the loans which they had advanced 
was capable of purchasing nearly twice as much corn, cotton, 
wool, and iron as before. But the numerous persons who had 
been compelled to borrow money found themselves in the con- 
trary predicament. The profits of their business were reduced 
by one half; but the interest which they had to pay on the 
loans which they had contracted was unaltered. The country 
gentlemen were, as a rule, heavily in debt. A country gentle- 
man usually provided for his younger children by charging his 
estate with a mortgage in their favour, and from this cause alone 
many estates were heavily burdened. The impulse which had 
been given to agriculture during the war had the effect of 
multiplying these mortgages. The country gentleman had 
fancied that a short road to wealth was to be found in the 
enclosure of an adjacent common or the drainage of a neigh- 
bouring swamp. Vast quantities of land were enclosed or 
improved, and the enclosures and improvements were made 
with borrowed money. While wheat fetched from 8os. to 1205. 
the imperial quarter, the expectations of the country gentle- 
men had not been disappointed. The improvements increased 
their incomes, and encouraged their neighbours to follow their 
example. The country gentlemen, indeed, supposed that the 
Act of 1815 had made it impossible for wheat to fall below 
8os. a quarter. Till wheat reached this price they were safe 
from foreign competition, and they imagined that nothing but 
| 1 Ann, Reg,, 1822, Hist., p, 114. 
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foreign competition could reduce the price of grain. The over- 
production of corn at home had, however, exactly the same 
effect on the market as the importation of corn from abroad. 
Prices fell, and with the fall of prices the poor land which had 
been brought into cultivation could no longer be profitably 
worked. The country gentleman’s tenant threw up his farm : 
but the country gentleman himself could not throw over the 
mortgage which he had contracted to make the farm. The 
rent ceased; but the interest of the debt hung like a dead 
weight round the neck of the unfortunate landlord. 

There was no doubt about the reality of the crisis through 
which the landed classes were passing, The landed classes, it 
Attitude of ust be recollected, were the ruling classes. No 
thecounty ministry could stand without their favour; no 
members, ee : ; 

ministry could afford to neglect their grievances. 
The members for the great agricultural counties were not 
agreed as to the course which should be pursued, but they 
were unanimous in determining that something should be 
done. The great majority of them would, indeed, have been 
incapable of devising any remedy for themselves. They 
supported a Tory Government, and they thought that the 
least a Tory Government could do for them, in return for 
their support, was to ensure them high prices for their corn. 
But there were some half dozen among them who were not 
satisfied with leaving the matter to the decision of Government. 
Western, the member for Essex; Holme Sumner, the member 
for Surrey ; Gooch, the member for Suffolk ; and Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, the member for Somersetshire, have not left any 
very great names behind them; but these four men, and one 
or two others of like calibre, were conspicuous in every agri- 
cultural debate, and were, in their way, formidable supporters 
or opponents. It was Western’s attitude in 1816 which had 
induced the Government to abandon the war malt tax. Holme 
Sumner, on the 30th of May 1820, moved for a select committee 
on the agricultural distress. The debate lasted a great many 
hours : the country gentlemen had the opportunity of explaining 
their grievances ; economists like Ricardo replied to them ; and 
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ministers stated their objections to the motion. Every one 
imagined that the subject would be talked out. As the night 
wore on, or, to speak more correctly, as the morning dawned, 
sleepy members went home to bed, and the country gentlemen 
were left almost in possession of the House. At . 
four ,o’clock in the morning the debate came to an expected 
end. A division, which no one had expected, was 
taken ; and Holme Sumner, to his own surprise, found himself 
in a majority of 150 votes to 1or.} 

The victory which the agriculturists thus unexpectedly secured 
proved almost as embarrassing to themselves as to the Govern- 
ment. The country gentlemen, on their part, were hardly ready 
for the investigation which they had demanded, and the ministry 
foresaw the inconvenience of granting it. Sober men were of 
opinion that the appointment of a committee would raise vague 
hopes and vain alarms among the farmers, and that, even if the 
committee were appointed, it would be impossible for it to do 
anything whatever. The Government was so impressed with 
the force of these considerations that it decided to take the 
sting out of the unlucky vote. Robinson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, was instructed to move that the committee 
should “confine their investigations to the mode of ascer- 
taining, returning, and calculating the average prices of corn.” 
Under the existing law the corn averages were calculated in 
twelve maritime districts ; and the agriculturists contended that 
the averages should be ascertained from the markets through- 
out the United Kingdom. An inquiry of this sort could not 
by any possibility encourage any false expectations ; and the 
Government accordingly brought up all its forces to limit the 
functions of Holme Sumner’s committee in this way. Numerical 
strength, of course, gave them an easy victory. Within forty- 
eight hours of the previous division Robinson’s motion was 
carried by 251 votes to 108. The SHE had been ehectaany 
taken out of Holme Sumnen’s victory.? 

The ministry had got rid of an embarrassing inquiry, but 


1 Hansard, N.S., vol. i. pp. 635, 691. Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. ia 
2 Hansard, N.S., vol. i. pp. 714-742. 
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it had not succeeded in improving the position of the agri- 
cultural classes. The summercame ; and the valleys 
Increase yy. e , 
distress and hills in every part of England were clothed with 
among the ; 
agricultural Crops of extraordinary abundance. Old men de- 
ales clared that such a harvest had been known only once 
before during the lifetime of the existing generation. In any 
other circumstances the bounty of nature would have removed 
all traces of despondency from every farmstead. In the excep- 
tional circumstances of 1820 it only increased the embarrass- 
ments of the farmer. The price of wheat had been slowly rising 
throughout the summer; it touched 73s. 9@. in the middle of 
August. There appeared, at last, to be some chance of its 
becoming remunerative to the agriculturist. The abundant 
harvest disappointed this expectation. ‘rhe markets, already 
glutted with corn, were at once affected. The price of wheat 
fell to 63s. 6d. in September ; to 57s. 4d. in October ; to 56s. 
4d, in November ; and to 54s. in December.2, The gloom of 
the farmers became, in these circumstances, as marked as 
ever ; and their distress seemed the more intolerable because 
it was no longer shared by the other classes of the community. 
The textile industries of the Northern counties were especially 
recovering from their depression; and the labouring classes 
were finding ready employment, at remunerative wages.® 
Influenced by these circumstances, the agriculturists in Par- 
liament again moved, in the session of 1821, for an inquiry into 
Their pro- their grievances. Gooch, the member for Suffolk, 
ceedings in revived Holme Sumner’s motion of the preceding 
year. The ministry was not strong; it was suffering 
from the loss of Canning’s services and from the unpopularity 
which the proceedings against the queen had brought it. It 
did not dare to offend the country gentlemen, and it accord- 
ingly assented to the appointment of a committee.* Care, 
however, was taken that the committee should not be composed 
of country gentlemen and their spokesmen alone. Some of the 
ablest members of the House were placed upon it; and, to 


1 Ann, Reg., 1820, Chron., p. 435. 2 Ibid., Chron., p. 632. 
* Ibid., 182z, Hist., p. 69. 4 Hansard, N.S., vol. iv. pp. 1139-1161. 
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their intense annoyance, the agriculturists found themselves 
worsted in their own committee. They withdrew from its 
meetings, in the hope that it would separate without reporting. 
Their secession had, however, a contrary effect. The free 
traders had it all their own way.! They drew up a report of 
consiglerable length and of marked ability ; they analysed all 
the grievances of the farmers with great care; they disposed 
of all the remedies which had been suggested for removing 
them ; and they concluded that, “so far as the present depres- 
sion in the markets is the effect of abundance from our own 
growth, the inconvenience arises from a cause which no legis- 
lative provision can alleviate; so far as it is the result of the 
increased value of our money, it is one not peculiar to the 
farmer, but which has been, and still is, experienced by many 
other classes of society.” It was difficult to gainsay the justice 
of these conclusions, but they were truths which the agricul- 
tural committee had certainly not been appointed to state.? 
The report of the committee was the more discouraging to 
the agriculturists, because they had encountered another dis- 
appointment in another quarter. On the 22nd of pe mat 
March, a fortnight after the appointment of the agri- 7% 
cultural committee, Western, the member for Essex, introduced 
a bill for the repeal of the additional duty which had been im- 
posed upon malt in 1819. The additional duty amounted to 
1s. 24d, a barrel, and yielded rather more than £1,000,000 a 
year. The agriculturists succeeded in carrying their motion 
against the Government by 149 votes to 125. ‘The victory 
was almost as significant as that on Holme Sumner’s motion 
in the previous year; but the exultation of the majority was 
equally shortlived. Western moved the second reading of his 
bill on the 3rd of April, The Government exerted themselves 
to reverse the previous decision of the House; its exertions 
were, of course, successful; and the bill was thrown out by 
242 votes to 144. Two days after the division, Curwen, the 


1 Spencer, p. 202. 
2 For the report, which is well worth reading, see Ann. Reg., 1821, Chron., 
Pp. 506-535. 
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member for Cumberland, moved the repeal of the tax on 
horses engaged in agriculture. The tax was not very pro- 
ductive, and it fell with peculiar severity on the small farmers. 
The ministry did not wish to offend the country gentlemen 
again, and they persuaded Curwen to postpone his motion 
till after the report of the agricultural committee. Curwen 
partially complied with this request. He postponed his 
motion for a time; but he again brought it forward on the 
14th of June, a few days before the committee reported. 
The committee, he was able to assure the House, had dis- 
cussed the subject, and had arrived at a conclusion unfavour- 
able to the tax. The ministry again endeavoured to procure 
the postponement of the motion. Curwen, however, persisted 
in persevering with it, and succeeded in carrying it by 141 
votes to 113. On this occasion the ministry did not attempt 
to reverse the decision of the House. The agricultural horse 
tax was repealed. But the repeal of this tax affo:ded only 
slight consolation to men who had carried the reduction of 
the malt duty against the Government, and who had forced 
the ministry to concede the agricultural committee. 

The disappointment of the agriculturists was very keen; 
and, as the year wore on, and no improvement in their circum- 
ud pase stances occurred, its expression became more and 
ceedingsof more audible. Abundance in 1820 had increased 
tree” the embarrassments of the farmers. The harvest in 
the recess. 1821 was destroyed by a wet autumn. ‘The corn 
lay rotting in the fields, and the farmers were unable to gather 
it? The bad season, however, did not raise prices from the 
level to which the good season had reduced them. The 
markets were still glutted with agricultural produce; and 
prices continued to fall. At the end of the year wheat was 
selling at 46s. 2d. a quarter.® But the farmers were no longer 

1 Hansard, N.S., vol. v. pp. 42-47, 1192, Ann. Reg., 1821, Hist., pp. 88- 
go. The voting power of the agriculturists was evidently about rs0. In their 
three successes in 1820 and 31821 they divided: 150, 149, and 141. In their 
defeat on the malt tax they divided 144. The ministry owed its defeats to its 


own supineness, and not to the strength of the country gentlemen. 
2 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 241. 3 Ann. Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 309. 
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waiting in patience for the intervention of the legislature. 
The report of the agricultural committee had satisfied them 
that nothing was to be expected from Parliament; and meet- 
ings were consequently summoned in rural counties to consider 
what should be done. The spectacle was one which England 
had never previously witnessed. The classes dependent on 
the land had always been notorious for the Conservatism of 
their views and the soberness of their opinions. Landlords 
and tenant-farmers, stung into action by distress, suddenly 
assumed the character of political agitators. Owners and 
occupiers joined in demanding the most drastic remedies for 
their grievances. The most orderly among them insisted on 
the entire exclusion of foreign corn from British markets, and 
the wholesale reduction of the taxation which pressed on the 
agricultural interest. ‘The most violent among them declared 
that, if taxation could be reduced in no other way, faith must 
be broken with the public creditor and the National Debt 
:epudiated. The Parliament, which had refused in 1820 to 
appoint an agricultural committee—the Parliament, which had 
ventured in 1821 to appoint a committee unprepared for legis- 
lation, was everywhere denounced. Landlords and tenant- 
farmers joined with the Radicals in demanding Parliamentary 
reform.’ 

The excitement in the agricultural districts was, in a political 
sense, a much more formidable matter for the Government 
than the massacre at Peterloo or the famous battle of Bonny- 
muir. The country gentlemen had rallied to a man in support 
of the Six Acts, because the Six Acts had been directed against 
the Radicals ; but disaffection among the landed classes could 
not be similarly dealt with, because it destroyed the voting 
power of the Tory majority in the House of Commons. The 
ministry was, in consequence, compelled to change its tactics. 
It had refused inquiry in 1820; it had conceded inquiry in 
1821; it courted inquiry in 1822. Lord Londonderry—for 
Castlereagh had succeeded to his father’s Irish matquisate— 
himself proposed the revival of the agricultural committee.? 

1 Ann. Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 1, 2. 2 Hansard, N.S., vol. vi. p. 462. 
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The report which the new committee quickly drew up was 
much less elaborate and much less able than that which had 
tee been prepared by the agricultural committee of the 
egricultural hrevious year; but it was much better calculated to 
appointed. meet the wishes of the agriculturists. The Act of 
1815 was self-condemned. No corn had ever been imported 
under it, because the price of corn had never reached the sum 
which had been named in it. The committee, therefore, re- 
commended that the useless Act should be repealed, and that 
foreign corn should be admitted on paying a duty of 125. when 
the price of wheat stood at 7os. a quarter. The duty, it was 
proposed, should fall as the price of wheat rose. If the price 
rose to 80s. the duty was to fall to 5s.; if the price rose to 85s. 
the duty was to fall to rs. 

The new Corn Law which was thus contemplated would 
have had no effect on the existing juncture, since the price 
of wheat was far below the 7os. named in the report. The 
proposal, however, met its chief opponent in a remarkable 
person. Ricardo was the most capable of the economical 
writers who succeeded Adam Smith. He had served on the 
agricultural committee of 1821; and the weight of his authority 
on all commercial and economical questions was recognised 
on both sides of the House. Ricardo was not in favour of 
free trade; but he desired to go a step nearer to it than the 
committee intended. He proposed that when the price of 
corn rose to 70s. foreign wheat should be admitted with a duty 
of 20s, ; but that the duty should be reduced by 1s. a year till 
it reached 1ros., when it should become fixed and unalterable. 
The committee, in short, proposed a sliding scale dependent on 
the price ; Ricardo a fixed duty irrespective of the price. 

The debates on these rival proposals occupied the time of 
the House for many nights. Londonderry adopted the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, and its scale was agreed to by a 


1 Hansard, N.S., vol. vi. p. 1406. The scale was not to come into operation 
till the limits of free importation fixed by the Act of 1815 had been reached ; 
z.¢., until wheat stood at Sos. a quarter. As a matter of fact this price was 
never reached before 1828, when the law was altered; and the Act of 1822 was 
consequently as inoperative as the Act of 1815. 
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large majority.1 The country gentlemen were not, however, 
disposed to regard the acceptance of the scale aS a qe House 
settlement of the question. They had committed ‘isstisfied. 
themselves at county meetings to very different measures, and 
regard for their own consistency compelled them to move for 
a morg effective remedy. Sir Thomas Lethbridge, the member 
for Somersetshire, advocated the claims of the extreme Pro- 
tectionists, and proposed a fixed duty of 4os. a quarter on 
all foreign corn. Sir Francis Burdett, the Radical member 
for Westminster, boldly claimed a readjustment of the public 
burdens. The public creditor, he argued, might be entitled 
to his due; but he could not be entitled to more than his 
due. The man who had lent his money when Bank paper 
was a legal tender had no right to expect that he should be 
paid in gold. Burdett’s proposal involved the partial repudia- 
tion of the debt. Western, the member for Essex, was in 
favour of the same thing, though he desired, for the sake of 
decency, to cover the policy of repudiation with a Repudiation 
thin veil which hardly concealed its nakedness from sussested. 

any one. He was not in favour of paying the public creditor 
43 instead of £4; but he was in favour of depreciating the 
currency till the £4 was only worth £3. 

When the debt was contracted corn sold for 80s. a quarter. 
The currency—so Western thought—should be depreciated 
till the price again rose to 80s.; and corn, and not gold, 
should be made the standard of value. One hundred and 
twenty-six years had passed since such a proposal had been 
openly advocated in the House of Commons. One hundred 
and twenty-six years before, the reform of the currency, which 
had been undertaken by Montague and Newton, had produced 
embarrassments very similar, in their cause and their conse- 
quence, to those which had resulted from the return to cash 
payments. The legislature, in 1696, had been terrified at the 
universal fall in prices, and had proposed to check its progress 


1 By 218 votes to 36.—Hazsard, vol. vii. p. 470. Huskisson opposed 
Londonderry on a minor question connected with the Bill, and offered to 
resign, Liverpool wisely refused to let him go,.—Ibid, vol. xix. p. 925, 
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by degrading the currency. Happily for England the finance 
minister of that day was one of the few great financiers 
whom this country has produced. Charles Montague met the 
motion of his timid colleagues with a bold declaratory resolu- 
tion that “this House will not consent to alter the standard of 
the gold and silver coins of this kingdom in fineness.”» The 
resolution was carried; and with the success of the motion the 
difficulty began to disappear. Prices recovered when it was 
once seen that the legislature would not sanction any tamper- 
ing with the currency, and confidence was restored. 
Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1822, was in 
every way inferior to Charles Montague, But an obscure office 
Huskisson's Of the Liverpool Administration was fortunately 
motion, occupied by a financier of greater capacity. Few 
things are more singular in the history of the present century 
than the treatment which was usually awarded to William 
Huskisson, Huskisson was undoubtedly the first financier in 
the House of Commons; yet he was never Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Vansittart, who was hardly fit to be his clerk, was 
preferred to him in 1812; Robinson, who knew comparatively 
little of finance, was preferred to him in 1823. There are only 
two explanations which can be given for this neglect. Hus- 
kisson was passed over in 1812 because he was the friend of 
Canning ; he was passed over in 1823 because he was much 
less constant in his support of the ministry than his successful 
colleague. Yet Huskisson, in 1822, met the country gentle- 
men alone; and the speech with which he defeated Western’s 
motion was one of the most remarkable financial addresses 
ever delivered in the House of Commons: “The honourable 
gentleman says that the standard of value in every country 
should be that article which forms the constant food of the 
population. He, therefore, finds a standard of value for this 
country in wheat. It follows from this principle that wheat 
cannot be the standard in Ireland. There potatoes must be 
the standard of value. Who ever heard of a potato standard?” 
After covering Western with ridicule Huskisson went on to 
refer to Montague’s great example in 1696, and concluded by 
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proposing that the House should reaffirm Montague’s famous 
resolution. The effect was magical. Lethbridge’s and Bur- 
dett’s motions had already been defeated ;} Western’s proposi- 
tion was now rejected; and the House, adopting Huskisson’s 
suggestion, reaffirmed the resolution of 1696.” 

Thg repeal of the Act of 1815 and the institution of a new 
Corn Law were not, however, the only results of agricultural 
distress, The repudiation of the debt and the degradation 
of the currency had been suggested because both of these 
methods seemed to promise a large surplus revenue; and a 
surplus revenue would facilitate the reduction of taxation. It 
was obvious, however, that a surplus revenue was also obtain- 
able by the simple process of reducing the expenditure; and 
it so happened that economy, for the first time, was becoming 
popular among a section of the House of Commons. Joseph 
Joseph Hume, the constant advocate of retrench- ‘“™™* 
ment, had been elected for Aberdeen at the general election 
of 1818, He had been born in 1777, at Montrose; his father, 
who died while his son was young, was the master of a coasting 
vessel. His mother, after her husband’s death, kept a small 
shop in which she sold crockery to her neighbours. The boy, 
born in these humble circumstances, was educated in the school 
of the town, and apprenticed to a local surgeon-apothecary. 
He became in 1796 a member of the College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh; and he obtained in 1797 an appointment as 
assistant-surgeon in the marine service of the East India 
Company. He soon discovered that the members of the 
service were generally ignorant of the languages of the races 
whom they were called upon to govern; and, with charac- 
teristic perseverance, he set himself to study the native tongues. 
His perseverance was rewarded. ‘The Mahratta war broke out. 
The Government required an interpreter; and Hume, who had 
already qualified himself for such a service, was selected for the 


1 The former by 243 votes to 24, on the 9th of May. Hansard, N.S., vol. 
Vii, p. 453. 

2 Hansard, N.S., vol. vii. pp. 877, 910, 925, 1027. Macaulay's Works, edited 
by Lady Trevelyan, vol. iv. p. 266. 
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post. Frugal habits enabled him to save a considerable sum 
of money out of his income, and to return home, in 1808, with 
a fortune of £30,000 or £40,000. Three years afterwards, 
he purchased a seat at Weymouth, and entered Parliament as 
a Tory member. He had stipulated that he should again be 
returned at the next general election; but the patron of the 
borough broke faith with him and selected another candi- 
date. Hume's Tory principles sustained a rude shock from 
this shabby treatment. He instituted proceedings against 
the patron of the borough; and, the case being referred to 
arbitration, recovered a large sum of money from him. But, 
though he recovered his money, he lost his seat. He remained 
out of Parliament for a few years. At the general election of 
1818 he was returned for Aberdeen; he remained in Parlia- 
ment for thirty-six years; and during the whole of that period 
he was the constant and unflinching advocate of economical 
reform.} 

Hume commenced his labours in favour of retrenchment in 
1820. On the 4th of July he drew attention to the costly system 
His first Under which the revenue was collected. There were 
labours for —_ sixty-six receivers-general of land and assessed taxes. 
reform. They were allowed a poundage of 2d. in the pound 
on the land tax, and of 14¢. in the pound on the assessed 
taxes ; they retained in their own hands the whole sum which 
they collected for about six weeks. They, therefore, drew a 
very large salary as poundage, and they derived a considerable 
advantage from the use of the public money as it passed through 
their hands. It was computed that the profit of each of these 
officials exceeded £2000 a year. Yet only twenty-eight of 
the sixty-six fortunate gentlemen who enjoyed the emoluments 
of receivers-general performed any duties at all. The remain- 
ing thirty-eight acted entirely by deputies. Hume desired to 
abolish this system; but his proposal was resisted by the 
Government and defeated without a division. Undaunted by 
this defeat, Hume, in the following year, again drew attention 
to the extravagant system of collecting the revenue. The open 

1 Ann, Reg., 1858, Chron., p. 252, 
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mutiny of the country gentlemen made it no longer possible for 
the ministry to stifle a motion for economy. On the preceding 
evening Western had carried the repeal of the additional malt 
tax; and the Government dared not risk another defeat. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to refer Hume’s 
resolutions to a select committee, and Hume at once acquiesced 
in this suggestion. ‘The committee reported in the course of 
the session. It recommended that the number of receivers- 
general should be reduced from sixty-six to forty-four; that 
these officers should be paid a fixed salary; that they should 
be compelled to perform their own duties ; and that they should 
not be allowed to employ the public moneys which passed 
through their hands. The perseverance and ability of a private 
member, backed by the discontent of the country gentlemen, 
had won one of the most important economical victories which 
had ever been secured in the British Parliament.+ 

Hume’s exertions did not stop at this point. He was not 
satisfied with exposing the extravagant system under which 
the revenue was collected. He was bent on reducing the cost 
of government. With this object he drew up some elaborate 
tables to illustrate the progressive increase in the expenditure 
of the nation during the four preceding years, and to contrast 
the expenditure of 1820 with that of 1792, the year which 
had immediately preceded the Great War. He embodied the 
substance of these tables in a series of resolutions which he 
introduced during the debate on the army estimates. The 
country was not prepared to accept all the economies on which 
Hume insisted, and ministers in consequence were easily able 
to defeat his resolutions.2, They were able to do so the more 
easily because they themselves had anticipated the universal 
demand for retrenchment and had reduced the expenditure. 
The army estimates were cut down to £ 8,750,000; the 
navy estimates to £6,176,700; the ordnance estimates to 
41,195,100 ; the miscellaneous estimates to £1,900,000; and 
the charge of the unfunded debt was decreased to 41,290,000. 

1 Ann. Reg., 1820, Hist,, p. 105, and 18ax, p, 87, and Chron., p. 10%, 


4 Ibid., 1821, Hist., pp. 84-87, and Chron., pp. 282, 286. 
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These various items, which had required about £21.000,000 
in the previous year, were placed at only £19,311,800 in 1821. 
In the previous year, moreover, ministers had increased their 
embarrassments by funding 9,000,000 of the unfunded 
debt. They proposed to fund only £706,400 of the unfunded 
The financial GCPt in 1821. The whole sum which they desired 
arrangements tO raise amounted, therefore, to only £ 20,018,200. 

The annual taxes and excise duties produced 
45,500,000 of this amount. A windfall of £500,o0o—a sur- 
plus of the French indemnity—swelled the sum to £/6,000,000. 
Various other items were estimated at £570,000; and the 
Bank of Ireland was allowed to increase its capital on condi- 
tion of advancing £460,000 to the Government. These sums 
produced an aggregate revenue of £7,030,000. The additional 
£,13,000,000 was borrowed from the Sinking Fund. As the 
Sinking Fund exceeded £17,000,000, there was no difficulty 
in carrying out this arrangement.! 

The Budget, which was thus propounded, was the simplest 
which Vansittart had ever framed ; but it would have been 
Incapacity impossible for the Government to have carried a 
vttad* more complicated one. ‘The administration had 
ministration. frequently been regarded with contempt by the 
public ; but the contempt had never been so undisguised as 
during the session of 1821. ‘As to ministers,” said Curwen, 
in the House of Commons, on the 23rd of January, “they 
had fully proved their inability to govern. Never was the 
community so universally impressed with the conviction of 
the incapacity of their responsible rulers as at the present 
moment; so general was that feeling that all ranks of men 
looked to their removal as their only hope.”2 But as the 
session advanced the inability of the ministry to govern be- 
came more marked. On the 7th of March the Government 
was compelled to consent to the appointment of the agri- 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. v. pp. 1073-1098. These figures again exclude, 
from the account, the whole charge of the Funded Debt, the other charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, and the permanent revenues composing that fund, 

8 Ibid., N.S., vol. iv. p. 46. 
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cultural committee. On the 22nd of March, Western carried 
his motion for the repeal of the Malt Tax. On the 23rd of 
March the ministry was again compelled to give way, and to 
concede to Hume a committee on the receivers-general ; 
and, on the 14th of June, Curwen carried the repeal of the 
agricultural horse tax against the Government. The ministers 
who had suffered such severe defeats had almost ceased to 
govern: it was necessary for them to acquire additional 
strength. The necessity was the greater because the vacancy 
which had been occasioned by Canning’s resignation was 
still unfilled, and because Sidmouth was anxious to retire 
from the labours of the Home Department. There were 
three distinct quarters to which the Government attempted 
could turn for aid. Canning was far the most jronsec 
brilliant of the Parliamentary speakers of his gene- Government 
ration. He had only separated from the ministry in conse- 
quence of his reluctance to take a part against the queen; 
and the termination of the proceedings against her suggested 
his reinstatement in office. Peel was a younger man than 
Canning; but his Parliamentary reputation was increasing 
more rapidly than that of any other member. So far back 
as 18111 he was allowed to be the most promising young 
man in the House. It was said of him, in 1820, that “talents, 
independent fortune, official habits, and reputation, and, above 
all, general character, both in and out of Parliament, have 
disposed more men to follow and more to unite with him 
than any other person.” ? 

Canning and Peel were undoubtedly the two most pro- 
minent Tories outside the ministry available for the purposes 
of debate. But Liverpool was desirous of obtaining, in 
addition to them, the services of the small party which had 
identified itself with the fortunes of Lord Grenville. Ever 
since the conclusion of the war Grenville had been gradually 
separating himself from his old colleague, Grey. The one 
had been steadily maintaining the principles with which he 


1 Plumer Ward's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 408. 
2 Buckingham’s Memoirs of Geo, iV., vol. i, p. 102, 
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had begun his Parliamentary career. The other had been 
slowly gravitating towards the ministry. In some respects, 
indeed, Grenville had shown himself a stouter Tory than 
the Tories: he had urged the repressive legislation of 1819 
on the Government. He did not, indeed, desire office for 
himself. The lead of his party had descended to his nephew, 
Lord Buckingham, who could have counted his supporters on 
the fingers of his two hands. There was his brother, Lord 
Nugent, who had inherited his mother’s Irish earldom. There 
were his two cousins, sons of Charlotte Grenville, Sir Watkin 
Wynn, the member for Denbighshire, and Charles Wynn, 
the member for Montgomeryshire. There were his cousin, 
Sir G. Nugent, and his neighbour, Fremantle, who sat for 
his lordship’s borough of Buckingham. There was Philli- 
more, who sat for his lordship’s other borough of St. Mawes. 
Lord Buckingham might, perhaps, have commanded a dozen 
votes on a division by mustering all his nominees and all his 
relatives. 

Liverpool desired to avail himself of the services of all 
these parties. Sidmouth was to retire from the Home Office, 
and to be succeeded by Melville. Canning was to replace 
Melville at the Admiralty; and either Peel or Charles Wynn 
was to fill the vacant place at the India Board. But there 
were two difficulties in the way of this arrangement. The king 
objected to Canning, and Peel thought that he had claims for 
a higher post than the India Board.1. The negotiation seemed 
doomed to failure at the very outset; and it was also inter- 
rupted by another unfortunate event. It had hardly com- 
menced when Lady Liverpool died. Lord Liverpool broke 
down under his affliction, and some months were permitted 
to elapse before the negotiation was resumed. The king, it 
was then found, still adhered to his objection to Canning.? 
Canning’s disappointment was soothed by the promise of the 


1 Liverpool, vol. iii, p. 142. Duke of Wellington's Supplementary De- 
spatches, vol, i. pp. 176, 192-196. 

3 The publication of the Croker Memoirs has shown how strong George 
IV.’s objections were to Canning, and how anxious he was to get rid of Liver- 
pool, See, eg., vol. i. pp. 199, 202, 208, 
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Governor-Generalship of India, which Lord Hastings was 
desirous of relinquishing. Peel, unwilling to accept the India 
Board, was appointed, on Sidmouth’s retirement, to the Home 
Office; and the co-operation of the small band, which followed 
Lord Buckingham, was also secured by Buckingham’s promo- 
tion to a dukedom ; by the appointment of Charles allen 
Wynn to the Board of Control; and of his brother, — with the 
Henry Wynn, as envoy to Switzerland, the salary S™°¥ls® 
of the post being specially raised to £4000 a year; Philli- 
more and Fremantle were given inferior appointments at the 
India Board. 

These appointments gave the ministry a few votes, but they 
hardly satisfied any one. Extravagantly as Buckingham had 
been rewarded, his “immeasurable pretensions,” + as the king 
styled them, were still unsatisfied. Fremantle considered that 
he was entitled to a better berth than Phillimore, and that 
Wynn’s appointment was ‘much beyond his pretensions.” 2 
Men who had no connection with Grenville were amazed at 
the price which Liverpool had agreed to pay for this slender 
accession of strength. ‘No small and insignificant party was 
ever bought so dear as this rump of the Grenvilles,” wrote 
Bankes to Colchester. Holland declared that “all articles 
are now to be had at low prices, except Grenvilles.” The 
peculiarity of Charles Wynn’s voice had won for his brother, 
Sir Watkin, and himself, the nicknames of “Bubble and 
Squeak.” Erskine, alluding to this peculiarity, observed that 
“ministers are hard run, but they still have a squeak for it.” 4 

Reinforced by the ability of Peel, and strengthened by the 
voting power of Buckingham’s supporters, the ministry met 
Parliament on the 5th of February 1822. The members of 


1 The duke continued unsatisfied and insatiable. He was always urging 
his claims on the ministry. See on this point, for instance, Wellington’s 
Supplementary Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 131, 142, 145, and vol. v. p. 440. 

2 Liverpool, vol, iii, p. 206, Buckingham’s Memoirs of George 1V., vol. i. 
pp. 265, 281. 

8 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 249. 

« Eldon, vol. ii. p. 447. Canning said the only ol.jection to making Charles 
Wynn Speaker was that some one would address him as Mr, Squeaker.— 
Moore's Afemoirs, vol. v. p. 273. 
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the House of Commons were assured that the revenue was 
‘in a course of progressive improvement ;” that the estimates 
had “been framed with every attention to economy which the 
circumstances of the country will permit ;” and that his Majesty 
had been enabled to make “a large reduction in our annual 
expenditure, particularly in our naval and military establish- 
ments.” The assurance, which was thus given, was abun- 
dantly redeemed. The estimates for 1821 had exceeded 
419,300,000. The estimates for 1822 amounted to only 
4£17,815,000.1 The perseverance of Hume and the distress 
of the agricultural classes had forced this great reduction 
on the ministry. Great, however, as the reduction was, the 
ministry desired to effect larger remissions of taxation than a 
mere economy in the great spending departments of the State 
would have enabled them to afford. The National Debt hung 
like a dead weight round the shoulders of the nation, and the 
Continuegd POlicy of repudiating the debt was openly discussed. 
demand for Men fancied that it was impracticable to go on pay- 
repudiation. , . ° 

ing the vast charge which the debt occasioned ; and 
avowed that it would be necessary to resort to the sponge at 
last. Such language, five years before, would have led to the 
appointment of a secret committee, and to a State prosecution 
by the Attorney-General. But it was one thing to indict a 
Watson or a Hunt; it was another to prosecute a county 
member. ‘The language which had been first heard in the 
Spa Fields was now used at county meetings, duly convened 


1 The Army estimates. ; ‘ 2 . £7:925,000 
» Navy a ’ ; . , : 5,480,000 

,, Ordnance ,, , F ; i ; 1,200,000 

., Miscellaneous : ‘ Z : ; 1,700,000 

» Greenwich outpensions . ; ‘ : 310,000 

» Interest on Exchequer Bills. . : 1,200,000 
Total =. ‘ . , . £17,815,000 


In addition to this £17,815,000 there was a further charge of £290,000 sinking 
fund of Exchequer Bills ; and the scheme for converting the Navy § per cents., 
which will be mentioned later on, involved an additional charge of £ 2,863,000. 
The deficiency in the ways and means of the previous year amounted to rather 
more than £290,000.—Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 148; and Hansard, vol. vii. 
p. 1415. 
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by the constituted authorities. Country gentlemen, whose sup- 
port was invaluable to the Government, were demonstra. 
ting the folly of keeping faith with the fundholder. County 
members, whose political opinions were otherwise unimpeach- 
able, were actually voting for repudiation under the cloak of 
debasing the currency. The ministry was unable to ignore 
the great issue which was thus openly raised. It had the 
wisdom to see the folly of either tampering with the currency 
or of repudiating the debt ;! but it decided on obtaining some 
alleviation from its burden in a less objectionable manner. 

The funded debt in 1822 amounted to rather more than 
4795,000,000. But this debt did not all bear the same rate 
of interest. The money had been borrowed at 3 ieee 
per cent., 34 per cent., 4 percent., and 5 per cent. ; _ sion of the, 
and more than £153,000,000 of the amount carried 5P* “"* 
interest at 5 percent. ‘This portion of the debt was usually 
known as the Navy 5 per cents. ‘The Act, under which this 
money had been chiefly borrowed,’ stipulated that the 5 per 
cents. should be irredeemable till £25,000,000 3 per cent. 
Stock had been paid off. A previous Act had directed that 
no portion of the 3 per cents. should be redeemed without 
twelve months’ notice to the holders thereof? The Sink- 
ing Fund had, however, discharged considerably more than 
25,000,000 of the 3 percents. ; and the Government, there- 
fore, contended that it was at liberty to proceed with the 
redemption of the 5 per cents. [he Opposition, on the other 
hand, insisted that the purchases of the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners could not be held to constitute a redemption of 
the debt, and that it was, therefore, a breach of faith to pro- 
ceed with the conversion of the 5 per cents. 

The terms which the ministry offered for the redemption 


1 Repudiation, in one shape or another, found favour with an enormous 
number of people. A good many politicians, who would have objected to 
reverting to an inconvertible paper currency, were disposed to adopt silver 
as the standard of value, or, at any rate, to associate it with gold. Lord 
Althorp was inclined to adopt this remedy. J. W. Ward (Lord Dudley) 
was also in favour of it. 

2 24 George III. c, 39, s. 6. 3 25 George II. c. 27, 5. 24. 
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of the 5 per cent. Stock were as follows:—Every holder of 
4100 § per cent. Stock was to be at liberty to receive £105 
New 4 per cent. Stock. But any person objecting to this 
arrangement was to be paid off at par. The value of £100 
4 per cent. Stock in February, when the offer was made, was 
about £498; the value of £100 5 per cent. Stock was ebout 
4105, 10s. The holder, therefore, who accepted the Govern- 
ment terms received Stock worth about £103; the holder 
who refused them had the alternative of accepting £100 in 
money. There could not, under these conditions, be much 
doubt about the success of the scheme, The dissentients 
among the fundholders were very few, and about £150,000,000 
out of the whole amount of £153,000,000 was converted into 
a4 per cent. Stock. The immediate gain to the country by 
this arrangement was very great. The interest of £150,000,000 
Stock at 5 per cent. amounted to £7,500,000; the interest 
on £,157,500,000 Stock at 4 per cent. amounted to £6, 300,000. 
The country, in other words, saved about 1,200,000 a year 
by the operation ;1 but it did so by increasing the extent of 
its indebtedness by 47,500,000. Vansittart supplemented his 
__ scheme for converting the Navy 5 per cents. into 
The creation ° ‘ 
of thedead 4 per cents. with another for the reduction of the 
Meee charge which was occasioned by the various pen- 
sions granted to officers in the army, navy, and the civil service. 
The amount of these pensions was about £4,900,000. The 
sum, therefore, was a large one; it was a tempting one for a 
minister to deal with; and Vansittart probably imagined that 
his scheme for dealing with it was even more successful than 
his plan for converting the Navy 5 percents. He committed 
himself, in consequence, to the worst of the many bad pro- 
posals with which his tenure of office is associated. 

The scheme which Vansittart proposed may be briefly 
stated. The pensions amounted to about £ 4,900,000. They 
were all granted on lives, some of them on old lives, and some 
portion of the amount was, therefore, constantly falling in on 
the death of some of the pensioners. In course of time the 

1 Hansard, vol. vi. p. 663. Ann. Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 127- 130. 
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whole amount would inevitably expire, and the country would 
be relieved of the entire burden. It was calculated that in 
seven years’ time the 4,900,000 would be reduced to 
44,000,000 ; that in fifteen years’ time it would be less than 
43,000,000; that in twenty-three years’ time it would only 
amoupt to £2,000,000; and in thirty-three years to only 
£,1,000,000. It was calculated also that the value of a fixed 
annuity of 42,800,000 running for forty-five years would be 
about equivalent to the gross value of the various life annuities. 
Vansittart, therefore, proposed to conclude a bargain with 
some large capitalists, under which the Government should 
undertake to pay 42,800,000 a year for forty-five years, and 
the capitalists on their part should undertake to meet the 
claims of all the annuitants. 

It was obvious that the scheme relieved the existing genera- 
tion of a large charge, and that it imposed a heavy burden on 
the succeeding one. It was equivalent to borrowing £ 2,100,000 
during the succeeding twelve months, and a gradually decreas- 
ing sum during the fourteen succeeding years, to be repaid, 
with compound interest, after the expiration of that period. 
In other words, it was the exact reverse of the Sinking Fund, 
to which Vansittart still adhered. The theory of the Sinking 
Fund was that a sum of money accumulating at compound 
interest would annually redeem a constantly increasing pro- 
portion of the debt. Vansittart’s new scheme practically 
involved the raising of annual loans, to be redeemed, with 
compound interest, by another generation. It naturally met 
with sharp criticism during its progress through Parliament. 
Ricardo sarcastically suggested that the pay of the army and 
navy should be commuted for a fixed annuity running for 
a period of years. Brougham, with equal sarcasm, proposed 
to farm off the pensioners and the ministers themselves. 
Hume desired to take the sum which it was necessary to 
borrow from the Sinking Fund. But the sarcasm and the 
common sense of Ricardo, Brougham, and Hume made little 
or no impression on the House of Commons. The great 
majority of the members were bewildered with a scheme which 
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they only partly understood, and which was imperfectly ex- 
plained by its author. A good many of the country gentlemen 
were probably unwilling to reject a proposal which effected an 
immediate saving of some £ 2,000,000 a year; and the scheme, 
in consequence, was adopted by the House. 

The adoption of the scheme, however, introduced the 
ministry to a new difficulty. It became necessary to find 

: some capitalists who were prepared to undertake the 

The failure ar : 
and modifi Contract, and the largest capitalists declined to have 
vansiteant anything to do with it. Vansittart, after forcing his 
aac proposal through the House of Commons, found to 
his annoyance that his project was a failure. But he did not, 
in consequence, abandon the whole proposal. He persuaded 
the House to vest in trustees an annuity of £ 2,800,900 a year, 
running for forty-five years, and to require the trustees from 
time to time to pay into the Treasury the sum required for the 
pensions and superannuations. The trustees could only make 
these payments by borrowing in the money market, and they 
were accordingly authorised either to raise money by Exchequer 
Bills or to sell portions of the annuity. The scheme, in its 
amended shape, was perhaps less objectionable than the original 
plan; but its objections, if less grave, were much more plain. 
It was no longer possible to disguise the fact that the new 
trustees were appointed to discharge a duty which was the 
exact reverse of that which the commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund were performing. One set of trustees was avowedly con- 
tracting loans accumulating at compound interest; the other 
set was endeavouring to reduce the debt by the action of 
compound interest. It was in vain, however, that Hume pro- 
posed that the sum, required in excess of the fixed amount of 
42,800,000 during the next fifteen years, should be taken from 
the Sinking Fund. No one attempted to meet his arguments, 
but hardly any one offered to support his views. Hume’s 
proposal was rejected, and Vansittart’s complicated arrange- 
ment received the sanction of the legislature.! 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. vii. pp. 737 758, 782-785. <nn. Reg., 1822, 
pp. 130-137. Lord King, in the House of Lords, moved a long preamble to 
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A considerable reduction had thus been effected in the 
expenditure of the country. The conversion of the Navy 5 
per cents. had occasioned a saving of £ 1,200,000 a year; at 
the cost of a further charge, the fixed annuity, or the “dead 
weight annuity,” as it was termed, had enabled the minister to 
make gn immediate reduction in the expenditure of more than 
4#,2,000,000, But the clamour for economy, which agricultural 
distress had promoted, was so great that Vansittart was not 
satisfied with these reductions. The dead weight annuity had 
reduced the existing charge of pensions and super- ,. a 
annuations, Vansittart determined that the members service isi 

ee . P salaries. 

of the civil service should, in future, themselves pro- 

vide a portion of the cost of their own pensions. The super- 
annuations granted to retired members of the service averaged, 
it was found, about ro per cent. of the sum paid in salaries to 
civil servants. Vansittart proposed that each member of the 
service should pay a tax of 5 per cent. on his salary, which 
should assist to defray the cost of superannuation.! Officers 
of the royal household, and offices held at the pleasure of the 
Crown, including those of the ininisters, were at the same time 
subjected to a tax of 10 per cent. It was estimated that these 
reductions would effect a saving of £373,000 a year.? 

Great as were the reductions which had thus been made, the 
Opposition was not satisfied. It attacked the salaries of the 
lay Lords of the Admiralty ; it impugned the neces- 
sity of employing two Postmasters-General; it de- finiber = 
nounced the Presidency of the Board of Control as “°"°™'™ 
a sinecure ; it demanded the revision of the diplomatic expen- 


the bill, concluding by enacting ‘‘ that a series of loans shall be raised in a cir- 
cuitous manner, and that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury shall have 
power to lend to themselves, and to borrow of themselves, and to conceal the 
whole transaction from themselves, and from all other ignorant and well-dis- 
posed persons,” Lord Harrowby seems to have taken the joke seriously.— 
Hansard, vol, vii. p. 1397. 

1 Persons with less than £100 a year were to pay only £2, 105. per cent. ; 
and persons enjoying offices whose salaries were marked for reduction were 
to pay £10 per cent., or the portion of the salary to be hereafter reduced, — 
Hansard, New Series, vol. vi. pp. 1015-1039. 

* Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 139. 
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diture ; and it insisted on the reduction of the special salary 
which had been awarded to Henry Wynn, the envoy to the Swiss 
Cantons. In some of these debates the ministry succeeded in 
resisting the arguments of the economists. Canning exerted 
his eloquence to prove that the Presidency of the Board of 
Control, an office which he had himself occupied, was a, hard- 
worked situation.! Londonderry declared that, if the motion 
on the diplomatic expenditure were carried, he would retire 
from office. The eloquence of Canning insured the ministers 
a majority on the one subject; the threat of Londonderry 
gave them a majority on the other. But the ministry was less 
successful in defending the salaries of the junior Lords of the 
Admiralty, or in proving that two Postmasters-General were 
necessary for the management of the Post Office. The reduc- 
tion of the Admiralty vote was carried by 182 votes to 128; 
and ministers, finding themselves in a minority, abolished the 
two junior Lordships. The abolition of one of the offices 
of Postmaster-General was carried, on the 2nd of May, by 216 
votes to 201. Lord Salisbury was immediately dismissed from 
the office ; and ministers explained that the reduction in Eng- 
land would be followed by a similar reduction in Ireland.? 
The ministry was thus compelled to attend to the almost 
universal demand for retrenchment; it was equally unable to 
Reduction ignore the general wish for a reduction of taxation. 
of taxation, At the commencement of the session it announced 
an intention of remitting the additional duty on malt, which 
had formed the subject of so fierce a contest in the preceding 
year. The ministry probably hoped that the remission of a 
tax, which was thought to fall with peculiar severity on the 
agricultural classes, would satisfy their demand for retrench- 
ment. But the partial concession only whetted the appetite 
of the taxpayers for further reductions. A motion, made on 
the 28th of February, for the gradual repeal of the salt tax 
was only defeated by a majority of four.’ So narrow a division 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. vi. pp. 1120-1165. 
8 Ibid., vol, vi. p. 881; vol. vii. p. 312. Ann. eg., 1822, Hist., pp. 
141-147. 3 169 votes to 165. Hansard, N.S., vol. vi. p. 860. 
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compelled the ministry again to give way. The duty on salt 
was reduced from 155s. to 2s. a bushel; the duty on leather 
was reduced by one half; the tonnage duty on shipping was 
abolished; and the Irish window and hearth taxes were re- 
pealed. The various reforms of the Government had effected 
an immediate reduction in the expenditure of the country of 
43,673,000 a year. The repeal of taxation relieved the tax- 
payers of an annual burden of 43,500,000.! 

Such were the leading reforms either introduced by Van- 
stittart or forced on him in 1822. Excluding the charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, the expenditure of the year was fixed at 
417,815,000; the available revenue was less than £5,000,000. 
47,500,000 of the deficit was raised by a loan on the Sinking 
Fund, the residue by the issue of Exchequer Bills. In an- 
nouncing these arrangements, Vansittart undertook to consti- 
tute the Sinking Fund on a fresh basis in the following session. 
Long before the next session, however, an event occurred 
which led to his own retirement from the Exchequer, and 
which ultimately altered the history of England. 

The session had been protracted to an unusually late period. 
Parliament was not prorogued till the 6th of August. The 
Opposition laid the blame of the delay on the Government ; 
the ministry attributed it to the proceedings of the Opposition. 
The warm discussions, which had again and again been renewed, 
had proved particularly harassing to ministers, and the brunt of 


1 The amounts were as follows :— 
1. Reductions of Expenditure. 


By conversion of Navy 5 per cents, : . £1,209,000 
», dead weight annuities . ; : . 2,100,000 
», duty on Offices . ‘ ; 3 : ; 373,000 

Total . ; i : . £3,673,000 


2. Reductions of Laxation. 
By additional malt duty » «6 9 «f1,500,000 


» salttax . ‘ F ‘ ; ‘ » 1,300,000 
oe leather duty e e e e s e 300,000 
», duty on tonnage _, ‘ . ‘ . 150,000 
» Irish hearth and window tax , ‘ ‘ 250,000 

Total . . . « +«£3,§00,000 


Ann, Reg., 1822, p. 148. 
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the battle had as usual fallen on Londonderry. ‘The alterations 
which had been made in the composition of the Government 
during the previous autumn had not relieved him from much 
labour. Peel, in weakly health, had done little beyond attend- 
ing to the immediate duties of his own department, and Charles 
Wynn was universally admitted to have proved a failure. In 
these circumstances Londonderry had an unusual strain cast 
upon him. Weakened by an attack of gout, he complained, 
as the session wore on, of overwork. His usually clear hand- 
writing became almost illegible in June and July; and on 
one occasion, in the House, he disclaimed all knowledge of a 
subject which had been just carefully explained to him.! His 
wife and his friends, however, felt no great anxiety about him. 
At the close of the session, he prepared for a journey to 
Vienna, where the memorable Congress of 1822 was about 
to assemble; and he gave a large party at Cray on the Satur- 
day preceding the prorogation. The wine was excellent, the 
company in good humour, Londonderry in the highest spirits.? 
On the following Tuesday Wellington had occasion to see his 
colleague at his office, and thought him “very low.” A Cabinet 
was held on the Wednesday for the purpose of settling London- 
derry’s instructions for the congress ; but Londonderry took 
no part in the discussion, and was evidently “ out of sorts.” 
On the Friday he was so ill that concealment of his real state 
was no longer possible. Some anonymous letters which had 
been addressed to the Treasury preyed on his mind; his 
diseased imagination conjured up disclosures impugning his 
moral character ; he fancied that his own friends shunned him ; 
that his servants had ordered up his horses from Cray to Lon- 
don, to enable him to escape ; and that he had no alternative 
but to fly the country. Wellington begged Dr. Bankhead, a 
medical man, to see him. The king, who had an interview 
with him at the levée, was alarmed at his mental condition ; 

1 Alison’s Castlereagh, vol. iii. p. 178. Yonge’s Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 193, 
note; and Anz, Reg., 1822, Chron., p. 627. 

2 It was, however, on this occasion that, on Arbuthnot calling out ‘‘ Lord 


Londonderry,” he jumped up as if in expectation of something serious,— 
Greville, vol. i. p. 54. 
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and Lady Londonderry concluded that her husband was on 
the eve of a brain fever. The drastic remedies which Bank- 
head at once applied relieved for the moment the acuter 
symptoms. Londonderry was well enough to drive down to 
his house at Cray, though he made Bankhead promise to 
follow, him. Bankhead, anticipating the catastrophe which 
ultimately occurred, desired that all razors and knives might 
be removed from J.ondonderry’s reach. THis ser- he death 
vants, unfortunately, either overlooked or forgot a of Lord 
small penknife in their master’s dressing-room, and erry. 
with this knife the unhappy minister, early on the morning of 
the 12th of August, severed the carotid artery of his neck, and 
almost instantly expired.? 

The death of Londonderry, at the early age of fifty-one, was 
one of the most important events in the history of the present 
century. For ten years his had been the leading gents of his 
voice in the counsels of England. For ten years his 4th. 
had been the chief responsibility for the legislation which had 
been adopted. He had attained a position which perhaps has 
no parallel in the annals of his country. It was hardly an 
exaggeration to say that he had been the arbiter of Europe; 
and he was able to correspond, on terms of comparative 
intimacy, with emperors and kings. No training could have 
been worse for a constitutional minister. I.ondonderry’s “ head 
was turned by emperors, kings, and congresses, and he resolved 
that the country which he represented should play as con- 
spicuous a part as any other in the political dramas which 
were acted on the Continent.”? His foreign policy was, in con- 
sequence, unfortunate; his domestic policy, which resembled 
it, was disastrous. Londonderry regarded a Radical with the 
feelings with which a Francis or an Alexander regarded a Car- 
bonaro. He was prepared to suppress discontent at home with 
the weapons which had previously been only employed by 
continental monarchs. He died. The effects of his death 
on the foreign policy of this country will be more properly 


1 Wellington’s Suppl. Despatches, vol. i. pp. 251-259. Ann. Reg., 1822, 
P- 432 2 Greville, vol. i, p. 53 
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related in a subsequent chapter. Its effects on home politics 
were revolutionary. His decease was‘not the mere death of a 
man: it gave the death-blow to a system. ‘Tory government, 
in the old-fashioned sense of the phrase, ceased with London- 


_derry, A monument had not been erected to his memory 
: before the reaction began. 


At the period of Londonderry’s death, however, these con- 

quences were not perceptible. Liverpool’s Administration 
seemed to have sustained an almost irreparable loss in the 
death of a statesman whose coolness, whose courage, whose 
good sense, and whose agreeable manners had won the devotion 
of his friends and the respect of his opponents. No member 
of the Tory party seemed capable of replacing him. In ability 
Canning was more than his equal; but to Canning’s appoint- 
ment objections could be urged which seemed almost insuper- 
able. A section of the Tory party, indeed, desired his appoint- 
ment, because they recognised that he was the only possible 
leader; but the bulk of the Tories regarded him as a man 
‘who had deserted all alliances he had ever made,” ! and with 
whom it was both foolish and undignified to combine. The 
antipathy of the Tories was, however, slight in comparison with 
the dislike of the king. There seemed no reason for believing 
that George 1V. would be more ready to admit Canning to his 
counsels in the autumn of 1822 than in the autumn of 1821. 
Nor, indeed, was it at all certain that Canning himself would 
be disposed to take office. At the moment at which London- 
derry died he was on his way to Liverpool to say farewell to 
his constituents.2, He had accepted the most brilliant situation 
which any subject of the British Crown can fill, and he might 
naturally hope to find ample room for his talents and his 
ambition as Governor-General of India, and to be spared from 
the constant annoyances and disappointments which had been 
the unvarying lot of his political life at home. The month 
of August passed, and Canning heard nothing from the ministry. 
It was decided that Wellington should fill Londonderry’s place 
at Vienna, but no arrangements were concluded for disposing 

1 Plumer Ward, vol. i, Pp. 347. 2 Stapleton’s Canning, vol, i. pp. 114- 124, 
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of the seals of the Foreign Office. Canning quietly continued 
his preparations for leaving England. 

The delay which took place in filling up Lord Londonderry’s 
situation was partly due to the*king’s absence from London 
when that statesman died. Two days before Lon- 
donderry’s death the king embarked on board his ao 
yacht” in the Thames and set sail for Leith, He “™* -° 
arrived there on the 14th of August, and he learned the news 
of Londonderry’s death in Edinburgh. Liverpool, in acquaint- 
ing him with the circumstance, suggested that no arrangements 
should be made for disposing of the vacant office until after the 
king’s return to England, and his Majesty readily accepted a 
proposal which even temporarily postponed the hateful necessity 
ofa possible application to Canning. The weeks slipped away 
in pleasant fé/es. The king had the satisfaction of displaying 
his shapely legs beneath a Stuart kilt, and the mortification of 
observing that his own well-studied toilet was made ridiculous 
by the portly figure of Sir William Curtis in the same garb. He 
had the satisfaction of inspiring his Scottish subjects with loyalty 
to his person, and of gratifying Sir Walter Scott by rigidly attend- 
ing to the complicated arrangements which the enthusiasm 
and antiquarian knowledge of the poet suggested to honour his 
Majesty’s reception. But the evil day could not be indefinitely 
postponed. At the commencement of September the king 
returned to England; and, laying aside kilt and tartan, was 
compelled to listen to the proposals of his ministers. He had 
written from Scotland to beg that the arrangements respecting 
India might on no account be impeded, “‘as it is my decision 
that they should remain final and unalterable ;”1 and he had 
the mortification of ascertaining that the Cabinet was unanimous 
in desiring to change this “final and unalterable decision.” 
The king resisted ; and it required all the influence of Welling- 
ton and the Prime Minister to induce him to give way. He 


1 Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 195. The king sent the letter to Lord Liverpool by 
Peel, ‘‘who"’—so said his Majesty, five years afterwards—‘‘ went up to town 
with Mrs, P., his eyes being bad, and he wearing a low green shade.” See 
the account in Wellington's Despatches vol. iii, p. 633. Dickens might have 
envied the description. 

VOL, II. I 
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conceived that Canning had offended him, and that his honour 
required that he should resent the offence. Wellington had 
the dexterity to reply that the “ honour of your Majesty consists 
in acts of mercy and grace.”! The king, who probably desired 
some good reason for an inevitable concession, appropriated 
the idea, and told Liverpool that he was “aware that the 
brightest ornament of his Crown is the power of extending 
grace and favour to a subject who may have incurred his dis- 
pleasure,” and that he “therefore permits Lord Liverpool to 
propose Mr. Canning’s readmission into the Government.” ? 
The king’s letter had, however, a very different effect from 
what his Majesty intended. Canning was indignant at the 
king’s presuming to talk of forgiving him, and was with difficulty 
dissuaded from sending a most violent reply. Happily for the 
future of the country, he was prevailed upon to destroy his 
offensive answer, and to despatch to Liverpool another letter, 
‘full of gratitude, duty, and aquiescence.” 8 

Canning accepted the post which Londonderry’s death had 
vacated. He undertook, at the same time, the lead of the 
Canning 4 House of Commons. He had not been in office a 
rents the fortnight before he assumed, “even in the presence of 
Office. Lord Liverpool, the tone and authority of Premier.” 
His Parliamentary talents were so much greater than those 
which any of his colleagues enjoyed, that such a result was almost 
inevitable. It was equally inevitable that he should desire to 
strengthen his position in the Cabinet by the introduction of 
his own friends. From the moment at which Canning ac- 
cepted office other changes in the administration seemed cer. 
tain, and negotiations with this view were almost immediately 
undertaken. The party in the Cabinet, which was the most 
opposed to the new minister, was the triumvirate composed 
of Sidmouth and Sidmouth’s two nominees, Bathurst and 
Vansittart, ‘The personages in the ministry who were most 
immediately associated with his fortunes were Robinson, the 


1 Wellington's Suppl. Despatches, vol. i. p. 276, 
2 Liverpool, vol, iii, p. 200. 3 Greville, vol. i. p. 58. 
4 Buckingham’s George /V., vol. i. p. 385. 
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President of the Board of Trade, and Huskisson, the First 
Commissioner of Land Revenue. Robinson was already in 
the Cabinet, Huskisson had never been admitted to any im- 
portant office. Canning, in the first instance, endeavoured to 
open the Board of Control and the Cabinet to Huskisson. 
He imegined that the Speaker might be persuaded to go as 
Governor-General to India; that Charles Wynn might accept 
the Speakership; and that the India Board, with its emolu- 
ments and its patronage, might be opened to Huskisson. 
The negotiation failed through the ambition of Buckingham. 
The duke conceived that his dignity required that one of his 
own immediate friends should be in the Cabinet, and insisted, 
in the event of Wynn’s appointment to the Speakership, on 
his own admission to it.! Buckingham’s pretensions were in- 
tolerably great; but his influence was as paramount as his 
claims. Ministers refrained from complying with his demands, 
but they shrank from incurring his displeasure. They were 
consequently compelled to find room for Canning’s 

friends by the removal of Sidmouth’s. Sidmouth ounces 
himself had retained, since the previous autumn, ‘* i": 
his seat in the Cabinet without office. Bathurst, since the 
same period, had filled the sinecure situation of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He was now prevailed on to 
retire by the promise of a pension of £900 a year to his 
wife, with reversion to his daughters; and Vansittart was 
persuaded to exchange his own situation in the Exchequer 
for Bathurst’s office and a peerage. Robinson was appointed 
to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which Vansittart’s 
removal vacated. Huskisson was promoted to the Board of 
Trade, with a promise that he should ultimately be admitted 
to the Cabinet ;? and Arbuthnot, who had busily discharged 
for some years the laborious duties of Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, was gratified by promotion to Huskisson’s office. Liver- 
pool probably imagined that these arrangements had satisfied 
every one. He soon found that in satisfying Canning he had 


1 Buckingham's George /V., vol. ii. p. 11. Liverpool, vol. iii, p. 207. 
* Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 210. 
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offended other persons. Wallace, the member for Weymouth, 
was Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and Wallace re- 
sented his supercession by Huskisson. To satisfy Wallace 
Wellington’s brother, Lord Maryborough, was removed from 
the Mint to the Buckhounds—was “sent to the dogs,” as he 
himself bitterly complained—and Wallace was promoted to the 
Mastership of the Mint.? 

The public generally was well satisfied with the new appoint- 
ments, but hardly realised the extent of the change which had 
been made. It was impossible to foresee that a complete 
revolution in foreign and domestic politics would result from 
the reconstruction of a Tory Cabinet. Among the grievances 
which formed the subject of remonstrance and complaint, both 
in Parliament and out of doors, nothing was more anomalous, 
The Criminal MOre unfortunate, and more indefensible than the 
tod Criminal Code which disgraced the Statute Book. 
During the earlier years of the present century the punishment 
of death could legally be inflicted for more than 200 offences. 
It was a capital offence to pick a man’s pocket; it was a 
capital offence to steal five shillings from a shop; it was a 
capital offence to steal a fish; it was a capital offence to rob 
a rabbit-warren ; it was a capital offence to cut down a tree; 
it was a capital offence to personate a Greenwich pensioner ; 
it was a capital offence to harbour an offender against the 
Revenue Acts. It would be possible to extend almost in- 
definitely the list of offences for which men could be legally 
hanged at the commencement of the present century. For 
some years the state of the law had attracted the atten- 
tion of humane men. Soon after his entry into Parliament, 
Romilly devoted a portion of the long vacation to the subject ; 
and, in 1808, he brought in a bill to repeal an old Act of 
Elizabeth which constituted stealing from the person a capital 
offence. Plumer, who was Solicitor-General at the time, ob- 
jected that, if the Act of Elizabeth were repealed, it would 
be no longer possible to inflict more than seven years’ trans. 
portation on a pickpocket. The grim argument, gravely pro- 

1 Colchester, vol. iii, p. 293. 
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pounded, was successful. Romilly’s bill was recast. Trans- 
portation for life was made the punishment for the pickpocket, 
and the bill, thus altered, was allowed to pass. Romilly had 
the satisfaction of feeling that it was no longer possible to 
hang man or child for picking another person’s pocket. 

Two years afterwards, in 1810, Romilly renewed his humane 
efforts. He moved for leave to introduce three bills—one to 
repeal an Act of William III., which made it a capital offence 
to steal five shillings from a shop; another to repeal an Act of 
Anne, which made it a capital offence to steal forty shillings 
from a dwelling-house; a third, to repeal an Act of George II, 
which made it a capital offence to steal forty shillings from a 
vessel on a navigable river. The second of these bills was 
thrown out by a majority of only two in a small House of 
sixty-eight members; the third of them was abandoned; the 
first was suffered to pass the House of Commons. A land- 
lord’s Parliament decided that, if concession were to be made, 
it should be made by the shopkeeping class. The country 
gentlemen might, however, have spared their apprehensions. 
The bill reached the House of Lords and was rejected, on 
the second reading, by a majority of thirty-one votes. Ellen- 
borough and the Chancellor declared that the bill, which had 
been passed two years previously, had tended to increase the 
number of pickpockets ; and their arguments prevailed in the 
small House which attended the debate. Amongst the thirty- 
one peers who voted against the bill were seven prelates. The 
seven dignitaries of the Church who thought it consistent with 
the principles of their religion to hang a man for shoplifting 
deserve to have their names preserved. ‘They were Manners 
Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury; Randolph, Bishop of Lon- 
don; Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury; Dampier, Bishop of, Ely ; 
Luxmore, Bishop of Hereford; Sparke, Bishop of Chester ; 
and Porter, an Irish Bishop. 

Undiscouraged by his disheartening failure, Romilly, early in 
1811, reintroduced his three bills. Soon after their introduc- 
tion he presented two petitions from the owners of bleaching 
grounds in Ireland and England, stating that their property, 
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while lying out to be bleached, was subject to continual 
depredations ; that, from the lenity of prosecutors and the 
reluctance of juries to convict, the law which punished the 
offence with death secured impunity for the offenders; and 
praying that the Acts which made these offences capital might 
be repealed. Soon after presenting these petitions he hrought 
in two additional bills to give effect to their prayer. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Government, he had the 
satisfaction of carrying all five bills through the House of 
Commons. But his satisfaction was only short-lived. ‘Three 
of the five bills were thrown out in the House of Lords. The 
two which related to stealing from bleaching grounds were 
suffered to pass. After three years of labour Romilly was able 
to reflect that it was no longer a capital offence to pick a man’s 
pocket or to steal goods from a bleaching ground. In every 
other respect the horrible Criminal Code remained unaltered. 
Romilly gained a slight additional success in 1812. An 
old Act of Elizabeth made it a capital offence for soldiers or 
mariners to beg without a pass from a magistrate or their com- 
manding officer. Romilly persuaded Parliament to repeal 
this Act. But its repeal was not effected without one charac- 
teristic circumstance. The bill, as it passed the Commons, 
recited that it was highly expedient that the Act of Elizabeth 
should be repealed. Ellenborough was willing to repeal the 
Act, but he was not willing to admit that it was “highly” 
expedient to do so. In deference to his suggestion the word 
“highly” was struck out of the preamble, and the bill, with 
this amendment, was permitted to pass. No other step was 
taken in 1812 to reform the Criminal Code. In 1813 Romilly 
again introduced a bill to repeal the Act of William III. which 
made it a capital offence to steal five shillings from a shop. 
The bill was again permitted to pass the Commons, but was 
rejected, on the second reading, in the Lords. Only fifteen 
peers took the trouble to vote for it, while twenty-six voted 
against it. Two princes of the blood, the Dukes of York 
and Cumberland, and five prelates, the Archbishop of Tuam ; 
Cornwall, Bishop of Worcester; Luxmore, Bishop of Hereford; 
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Jackson, Bishop of Oxford ; and Law, Bishop of Chester, were 
among the twenty-six. Romilly was so discouraged by this 
defeat that he did not reintroduce his bill till the session of 
1816. The bill again passed the House of Commons, but 
was rejected by the House of Lords without a division. 
The Parliament, however, which refused to make this slight 
alteration in the Criminal Code added another to the long list 
of offences punishable with death. It was made a capital 
offence for persons, riotously assembled, to destroy any of the 
machinery employed in collieries.} 

In 1818 Romilly again introduced his bill. He was able to 
show that, from 1805 to 1817, 655 persons had been indicted 
for stealing five shillings from a shop. One hundred and thir- 
teen of these had been sentenced to death, but the sentence 
had not been carried into effect on a single offender. The 
law, in short, was an obsolete relic of a barbarous age; but 
the House of Lords still clung with unbending pertinacity to 
obsolete relics. Romilly’s bill again passed the Commons, 
and was rejected without a division in the Lords? The time 
was, however, arriving when the House of Lords was to realise 
the impracticability of retaining old laws and old customs 
which had no other recommendation than their age. In the 
good old days, which old-fashioned Tories were fond of extoll- 
ing, a man had been permitted to “appeal” a felon who had 
done him wrong before the Court of Common Pleas. If, for 
instance, a murder had been committed, the wife or next heir 
of the murdered man might “appeal” the suspected murderer. 
The appeal had to be brought within a year and a day of the 
commission of the felony. The king’s prerogative of pardon 
did not extend to an appeal case; and the appeal might 
actually be brought after the acquittal of the suspected person 
on his formal trial. The appeal was ordinarily tried before 
the Court of Common Pleas; but the appellee was per- 
mitted to deliver to the appellant “wager of battel.” The 


1 Romilly, vol. ii. pp. 229, 235, 238, 243, 252, 282, 303, 315, 325, 333, 341, 362, 
383, 385, 390; vol. iii. pp. 9, 19, 78, 95, 219, 260. 
2 Hansard, vol. xxxvii. p. 610; vol. xxxviii, p, 1185. 
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issue of the appeal in that case was determined by the re- 
Rocadwan spective strength of appellant and appellee. The 
“wagersof judges of the Court of Common Pleas attended in 
battel.’ 

their scarlet robes in some convenient place. A 
baton, an ell long, and a leather shield were delivered to each 
of the combatants, and the parties thus armed were permitted 
to cudgel each other from sunrise to star-rising, or till the 
weaker of them uttered the disgraceful word ‘ Craven.” 

No such spectacle, however, had been witnessed since the 
days of Elizabeth, and mankind had forgotten this custom 
of “the good old times,’ when they were startled by the 
prospect of its revival. Abraham Thornton was tried at War- 
wick for the murder of Mary Ashford. The jury acquitted 
him; but the verdict was thought unsatisfactory, and Mary’s 
brother William “appealed” Thornton. Thornton, being the 
stronger man of the two, cast down his glove in open court 
and demanded the wager of battel. The judges, surprised by 
the novel application, took time to consider it. They ulti- 
mately decided that they were bound to give the accused 
person the right which he claimed. It seemed probable that 
Thornton and Ashford would cudgel each other the livelong 
day before the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Ash- 
ford, however, had the discretion to reflect that the strength 
of his muscles did not correspond with the virtue of his cause, 
and declined the encounter. But, though Ashford failed to 
screw up his courage to the sticking-point, the wager of battel 
had been solemnly claimed, and solemnly conceded. The 
ministry could not venture to afford others the opportunity 
of imitating the example which had been set them, and the 
Attorney-Gencral was accordingly instructed to introduce a 
bill to abolish appeals and wagers of battel. The bill, of 
course, passed. A few politicians attempted to distinguish 
between the appeals and the wagers of battel, and quoted 
the high authority of Holt to show that the right of appeal 
restricted the prerogative of the Crown. The Common 
Council of London petitioned with the same view. But 
Parliament properly refused to listen to these remonstrances 
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or to retain a solitary remnant of an obsolete system. The 
Attorney-General’s bill passed through all its stages and be- 
came law.! 

Before the bill which was thus passed was introduced 
Romilly, the first champion of Criminal Law reform, died. 
His exertions had almost uniformly failed; but they had 
excited the admiration of the best of his contem- ‘The death of 
poraries. While Romilly was endeavouring to re- Romilly and 
form the Criminal Code, Mackintosh was acting Mackintosh. 
as a criminal judge at Bombay. In opposition to the 
ordinary course he never, till the eve of his retirement, 
inflicted the punishment of death upon any one. ‘Two 
hundred thousand men,” he said, in his last charge, ‘‘ have 
been governed for seven years without a capital punishment 
and without any increase of crimes. I have no doubt,’ he 
went on, “of the right of society to inflict the punishment 
of death on enormous crimes. I consider it as a mere modi- 
fication of the right of self-defence. I do not even presume 
in this place to give an opinion regarding the attempt which 
has been made by one, whom I consider as among the wisest 
and most virtuous men of the present age, to render the letter 
of our penal law more conformable to its practice. My only 
object is to show that no evil has hitherto resulted from the 
exercise of judicial discretion in this court. I speak with less 
reserve, because the present sessions are likely to afford a 
test which will determine whether I have been actuated by 
weakness or by firmness.” The test was afforded. Two 
days after the delivery of his charge Mackintosh sentenced 
an English soldier to death for the cruel murder of a poor 
Hindoo.? 

Experience, then, had convinced Mackintosh that the in- 
fliction of capital punishment is unnecessary except on rare 
occasions and for brutal crimes. The study of the French 
Criminal Code had confirmed this conviction. ‘“ The crimes, 

1 Hansard, vol. xxxix. pp. 415, 734; vol. xl p. 1203. Kerr's Blackstone, 


vol, iii, p. 350; vol. iv. pp. 367-370, Hughes’ History of England, vol, vl. 
P- 363. 2 Mackintosh, vol. ii, pp. 34, 110, 116, 
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not political,” so he wrote in his diary, “ punishable capitally 
are coining, murder of an aggravated sort, such as parricide, 
infanticide (to which I object), poisoning, assassination, and 
killing in the act of perpetrating any other crime, and theft 
committed in the night by two or more persons, armed, break- 
ing into a dwelling-house, and threatening to employ their 
arms. ... The Code exhibits a sad and shameful contrast 
to that of England. While the English Parliament rejects 
Romilly’s bill, Napoleon is evidently solicitous to make every 
reform in the administration or legislature that is compatible 
with his own authority.” ! 

Such were the opinions which Mackintosh had formed while 
executing the duties of a criminal judge in India. Suddenly 
Mackintosh 274 unexpectedly, after Romilly’s deplorable death, 
becomesa he found himself the champion of Criminal Law 

rimina . : 
Law te- reform. Romilly was the more earnest and indus- 

; trious of the two men, but Mackintosh was the 
bolder and abler champion. Romilly had wasted his life in 
attempting to destroy a cruel system in detail; Mackintosh at 
once decided to attack it as a whole. There were more than 
two hundred offences in the Statute Book for which capital 
punishment might be inflicted; but there were only twenty- 
five offences for which any one had suffered death during the 
preceding three-quarters of a century. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that either the law which sanctioned capital punishment 
was wrong, or that the practice which prevented its enforce- 
ment was mistaken. The practice ought to be assimilated to 
the law, or the law brought into accord with the practice. 
There were, argued Mackintosh, three different classes of 
offences for which capital punishment might in theory be 
inflicted. The first of these classes embraced murder and 
similar offences against the person; the second of them arson, 
highway robbery, and piracy. But there was a third class of 
offences, “Sof the most frivolous and fantastic description, 
against which the punishment of death is denounced by the 
law, though that punishment is never at present executed— 

2 Mackintosh, vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 
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such as cutting down a hop-vine or cutting the head of a fish- 
pond, or being found on the highway with the face blackened. 
It is undoubtedly true that for the last seventy years no capital 
punishment has been inflicted for such offences; the statutes 
denouncing them are therefore needless; and I trust that I 
shall never live to see the day when any member of this 
House shall rise and maintain that a punishment avowedly 
needless ought to be continued.” 

Mackintosh, after stating these arguments, proposed the 
appointment of a select committee to consider so much of the 
Criminal Law as relates to capital punishments. ‘The pro- 
posal was in many respects made at an opportune moment. 
The administration had been gradually sinking in popular 
estimation, and the majority by which it was supported was 
neither so large nor so docile as it had been. Castlereagh 
did not venture to meet Mackintosh’s motion with a direct 
negative. On the previous evening he had obtained the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the state and 
description of gaols and into the best method of providing 
for the reformation, custody, and punishment of offenders. 
He met Mackintosh’s motion by proposing that this com- 
mittee should have power to report on the whole subject of 
the Criminal Code. He desired, in short, what Charles Wynn 
called “a hodge-podge committee on Penal Laws, prisons, 
Botany Bay, and forgery.” It was not the first occasion on 
which a minister had endeavoured to strangle an inconvenient 
proposal by loading it with irrelevant matter. But aie 
the expedient did not save the ministry from a __ tosh’s first 
damaging defeat. Mackintosh’s motion was carried 
by 147 votes to 128, and the select committee which he had 
desired was accordingly appointed.! 

This great victory—the first great victory which the re- 
formers achieved in this country—was won on the 2nd of 
March 1819. ‘The session was not two months old, and the 
committee had consequently ample time for its investigations. 


1 Hansard, vol, xxxix. pp. 740-759, 778-846. Buckingham’s Kegency, vol. 
ii, p. 323. 
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Before Parliament was prorogued it was enabled to present 
an elaborate and instructive report. It was able to show that 
the graver classes of offences were not increasing in a greater 
ratio than the population, but that the vast and lamentable 
growth of crime was due to an extraordinary increase in the 
minor offences. The punishment of death, adjudged to,these 
offences, had not in any way prevented their multiplication. 
It would have been strange indeed if it had done so, for the 
extreme penalty of the law had not, in these cases, been in- 
flicted for generations. ‘It has sometimes been said,” so the 
report went on, “that the abolition of penal laws, which have 
fallen into disuse, is of little advantage to the community. 
Your committee consider this opinion an error. They forbear 
to enlarge on the striking remark of Lord! Bacon, that all 
such laws weaken and disarm the other parts of the criminal 
system. The frequent occurrence of the unexecuted threat 
of death in a criminal code tends to rob that punishment of 
all its terrors, and to enervate the general authority of the 
Government and the laws. The multiplication of this threat 
in the laws of England has brought on them, and on the 
nation, a character of harshness and cruelty, which evidence 
of a mild administration of them will not entirely remove. 
Repeal silences the objection. Reasoning founded on a 
lenient exercise of authority, whatever its force may be, is not 
calculated to efface a general and deep impression.” These 
arguments led the committee to recommend the unconditional 
repeal of the statutes imposing capital punishment on acts 
which were either innocuous or which were capable of punish- 
ment as misdemeanours at the common law.? They induced 


1 The committee is responsible for this error. 

2 There were twelve distinct offences of this character, which it is worth 
while to recapitulate, to show the trivial acts for which a person could lawfully 
be executed sixty years ago. They were :— 

x. Egyptians remaining within the country one month. 

2. Notorious thieves in Cumberland and Northumberland. 

g. Being armed and disguised in any forest, park, &c. 

4. Being armed and disguised in any warren. 

5 Being armed and disguised in any high road, open heath, common, 
or down. 
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them to recommend that imprisonment or transportation 
should in future be the punishment of fifteen other offences, 
which they considered of “a malignant and dangerous nature,” 
but which did not justify the forfeiture of the offender’s life. 
In addition to these recommendations, they proposed to re- 
vive Romilly’s three bills repealing the punishment of death 
for privately stealing five shillings from a shop, forty shillings 
from a dwelling-house, or forty shillings from a vessel in a 
navigable river. They suggested also that the laws relating 
to forgery should be methodised and reformed. So long “as 
the smaller notes of the Bank of England shall continue to 
constitute the principal part of the circulating medium of the 
kingdom the forgery of these notes may remain a capital 
offence ; but private forgeries, and the possession of forged 
notes, might be sufficiently punished either by transportation 
or by imprisonment, with hard labour.” 

The inquiries of the committee necessarily occupied the 


6. Unlawfully hunting, killing, or stealing deer. 
7. Robbing warrens, 
8. Stealing or taking any fish out of any river or pond. 
9. Hunting in his Majesty's forests or chases, 
10, Breaking down the head of a fish-pond. 
11, Being disguised within the Mint, 
12. Injuring Westminster Bridge, or other bridges 
1 These fifteen offences were :— 
1. Taking away any maid, widow, or wife, for the sake of her fortune, 
. Acknowledging or procuring any fine, recovery, &c, 
. Helping to the recovery of stolen goods, 
Maliciously killing or wounding cattle, 
Cutting down or destroying trees. 
Bankrupts not surrendering. 
Bankrupts concealing or embezzling. 
. Cutting down the banks of any river. 
. Destroying any fence, lock, sluice, &c., 
Making a false entry in a marriage register. 
. Sending threatening letters. 
12, Destroying bank, &c., of Bedford Level. 
13. Personating out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. 
14. Maliciously cutting serges. 
1s. Harbouring offenders against the Revenue Act, 

It is a striking proof of the character which severe legislation had imprinted 
on the age that Mackintosh’s committee should have described these offences 
as malignant and dangerous. The report of the committee will be found in 
Ann. Reg., 1819, Chron., p. 336. 
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greater portion of the session of 1819. In 1820, notwith- 
Mackin. Standing the lamentable circumstances attendant 
toepro;, on the queen’s return, Mackintosh found leisure to 
1820, follow up the committee’s conclusions. On the oth 
of May he moved for leave to bring in six bills to give effect 
to its recommendations. Three of these bills passed through 
Parliament. One of the three repealed the Act which made 
it a capital offence to steal five shillings from a shop, but, in 
deference to the Chancellor’s suggestion, retained the punish- 
ment of death when the goods stolen exceeded £15 in value. 
Another of these bills, relating to some of the nominal offences 
which the committee considered innocuous, was also passed. 
The third dealt with some of the graver offences, which 
Mackintosh’s committee proposed to punish with transporta- 
tion or imprisonment, and became law.! The three other 
bills, repealing the statutes which imposed the penalty of death 
on offenders privately stealing forty shillings from a dwelling- 
house or from a boat on a navigable river, and which amended 
the laws respecting forgery, were not passed. Mackintosh 
re-introduced these bills early in 1821. The two 
former of them passed through the Commons, but 
were rejected, as they always had been, in the Lords? The 
third was the subject of keen debate in the Lower House of 
Parliament, and never reached the Upper House. 

Forgery on the Bank of England was one of the most 
prevalent crimes which disgraced this country during the 
earlier years of the present century. The preva- 
lence of the crime seemed the more serious be- 
cause it was of very recent origin. In 1797 only one person 
had been convicted of this offence. During the next three 
years the convictions for it had averaged seventeen a year; 


And in 1821. 


Forgery. 


1 See Hansard, New Series, vol. i. pp. 227-237 ; vol. ii. pp. 491-496, 524-527. 
The Chancellor insisted on retaining the punishment of death for persons 
assembled with their faces blackened and disguised, and in consequence the 
9 Geo. I, c. 22, which imposed the punishment of death on the offences 
numbered 3 to 10 in the first category in the preceding note, was not repealed, 
The three Acts passed were the r Geo. IV. c. 115, 116, and 117, 

° Hansard, vol. Vv. p. 123%. 
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from 1801 to 1805 they had risen to the annual average of 
twenty-six ; from 1806 to 1810 the average had increased to 
thirty-two; from 1811 to 1815 it had further increased to 
forty-seven; and from 1816 to 1820 two hundred persons 
had, on an average, been annually convicted of forgery on 
the Bank of England!’ Before 1797, when cash payments 
were first suspended, ‘‘forgery of bank-notes,” said Mackin- 
tosh, “ was the rarest of all criminal cases. In the last seven 
years [before 1818] not less than one hundred and one per- 
sons had suffered death for this crime. Executions for forgery 
now stood at the head of the list of capital punishments ; 
they were far more numerous than executions for murder or 
for burglary ; they were double all the executions for robbery, 
and much greater than executions for all other offences taken 
together.”2 In 1817 the Bank spent no less than £30,000 in 
prosecuting offenders for forgery. There was an eloquence 
about these figures which was capable of startling the timid 
legislators of 1820; but there was one circumstance about 
them which added to their gravity. Nothing was so common 
as the detection of the utterer of a forged note; but nothing 
was so uncommon as the detection of the actual forger. It 
was well known that the fabricators of bank-notes resided in 
certain localities with which the police were acquainted, but 
they were nevertheless permitted to carry on their trade with 
impunity. Their trade was comparatively easy. The bank- 
note was of the simplest character ; its imitation required little 
skill or capital. In 1818 Mackintosh had moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire into the means 
of more effectually preventing these forgeries. Vansittart, who 
probably disliked select committees originating with the Oppo- 
sition, succeeded in substituting a royal commission for a com- 
mittee. Some of the most eminent: scientific men of the day 

1 The figures from which these averages are taken will be found in Azz, 
Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 86. 

% Mackintosh, in House of Commons, the 13th of May 1818.—Hazsard, 
vol, xxxviii. p. 672. 3 Ibid., p. 673. 


* Report of Royal Commission on Forgery of Bank-notes.—Ann, Reg. 
1819, Chron., p. 311, 
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served on the commission. The commissioners reported at 
the commencement of 1819. They mainly relied for the pre- 
vention of forgery on the substitution of a more elaborate note 
for that which was already in use. If their expectations were 
not disappointed, the Bank would produce “a specimen of 
great ingenuity in the fabric of the paper, of great excellence in 
the workmanship, and of a very peculiar invention and difficult 
machinery in the art of printing.” Clumsy workmanship had 
encouraged imitators. Clever workmanship was to baffle crime. 

The report of the commission was published in the com- 
mencement of 1819. Mackintosh’s committee must neces- 
sarily have had the commissioners’ recommendations before 
it when it agreed to propose the reform of the laws relating 
to forgery. The prevalence of the offence had induced the 
committee to recommend the retention of death as the punish- 
ment of forgery on the Bank of England. The same reason 
induced Mackintosh to follow the committee’s suggestions. 
But the concession, which Mackintosh thus made, proved 
fatal to his measure. The great principle, on which Romilly 
originally stood, and which Mackintosh had adopted, was that 
severe punishments, which from their very nature could be 
only occasionally enforced, were less efficacious than moderate 
ones, which could be regularly executed. The retention of 
death, as a punishment for one particular forgery, was only 
justifiable on the ground that death, after all, was a greater 
deterrent than transportation or imprisonment. If the Bank 
of England were entitled to this protection for its notes, it 
was open to every private banker to urge that a similar 
safeguard should be afforded to his own issues. Instead 
of occupying the high ground, on which he had originally 
entrenched himself, Mackintosh was compelled to argue that 
it was unnecessary to punish other forgeries with death, be- 
cause they were less frequent. ‘The dilemma in which he 
was thus placed was so great that he was ultimately compelled 
to except from the bill forgeries of wills, of marriage registers, 
of transfers of Stock, and of country bank-notes. These ex- 

1 Hansard, vol, xxxviii, pp. 671-702, Ann, Reg., 1819, Chron., pp, 309-314. 
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ceptions, however, only increased the anomalies of the bill, 
Its supporters became less enthusiastic in its favour; its oppo- 
nents were encouraged by the partial success which they had 
already obtained. The majority in favour of the measure 
in consequence decreased. The motion for going into 
committee was carried by 118 votes to 74. The motion 
for the third reading was only carried by 117 votes to 111. 
Ministers, who had steadily resisted the measure at every 
possible stage, were encouraged by the closeness of these 
numbers to take one division more. They divided again 
on the motion that “the bill do pass,” and succeeded in 
rejecting it by 121 votes to 115.1 

The rejection of this measure must have been discouraging 
to the humane men who were occupying themselves with the 
reform of the Criminal Code. The success of Mackintosh had, 
indeed, been greater than that of Romilly ; but Mackintosh, 
like Romilly, had been doomed to see the disappointment of 
his just expectations. Romilly, undeterred by disappointment, 
would probably have introduced all his rejected measures at 
the commencement of the next session. Mackintosh suffered 
a year to elapse without doing anything at all On Mackintosh 
the 4th of June 1822, he proposed a resolution ‘t*""? 


; P duces Crimi- 
committing the House, ‘“‘at an early period of the ™! Law 


reform in 

next session, to take into its serious consideration +822. 

the means of increasing the efficacy of the Criminal Law, by 
abating its undue rigour.” The proposal was met with all the 
influence which the ministry could bring to bear against it. 
The Attorney-General moved the previous question. The 
Tories mustered in support of their law officer. But the argu- 
ments of the Attorney-General and the efforts of the Tories 
were both useless. ‘The House of Commons had deliberately 
determined to modify the Criminal Code; and Mackintosh’s 
motion was carried by 117 votes to 1ro1.2. Another victory 
had been won by the reformers; but its fruits had still to be 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. v. pp. 893-973, 1094-1113. Ann. Reg., 1821, 
Hist., pp. 52-57—where the numbers are, however, incorrectly given. 

2 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 82-87. Hansard, New Series, vol. vii. pp, 
790-805. 
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gathered. Over and over again Romilly had carried through 
the House of Commons his bills for abolishing the punish- 
ment of death for privately stealing from dwelling-house or 
vessel. Yet a man could still be legally hanged for stealing 
40s. from house or barge. Nothing that the Commons had 
done had shaken the determination of the Lords to maintain 
the existing law. There was no reason to suppose that either 
Peers or Ministry would be more pliant in 1823 than they had 
proved at any time during the ten preceding years. 
It is possible that, if the leaders of the ministry had remained 
unchanged, the reforms of 1823 would have again been doomed 
to postponement. Two months after Mackintosh’s 
aoe ah motion, however, Castlereagh died. By his death 
ject in 1823. One of the main obstacles to the reform of the 
Criminal Law was removed. However opposed, on other 
subjects, to change, Canning was not likely to hazard defeat 
for the barren object of retaining a punishment in the Statute 
‘ Book which was never inflicted. However bigoted he might, 
at that time, be on religious topics, Peel was not likely to 
imitate the example which his predecessor had set him in the 
Home Office. When Mackintosh introduced his proposals in 
1823 he found himself still opposed by the ministry, but the 
opposition had taken a new form. Peel assented to the 
principles which Mackintosh had laid down, but objected 
to proceeding by resolution instead of by bill. Mackintosh’s 
resolutions, thus opposed, were defeated ; but Peel at once 
introduced bills to give effect to Mackintosh’s principles. 
Four “statutes, exempting from capital punishment about an 
hundred felonies,” were introduced and passed without a 
dissentient voice, without a whisper of dissatisfaction. The 
bills were carried to the Lords, and passed through all their 
stages unanimously, without even a debate, though Eldon 
still ‘* presided over the deliberations of that assembly ; and 
the Royal assent was given without any difficulty to measures 
which had been represented as mischievous and alarming,” ! 


1 It is impossible in a work of this character to notice mere consolidating 
statutes, which effected little or no change in the law. But Peel's subsequent 
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Such was one of the earliest consequences of the death of 
Londonderry and the reconstruction of the Liverpool Adminis- 
tration. The Tory party, under new guidance, had deserted 
its old colours, and achieved the victory which it had hitherto 
prevented. It was the first time in its history, in which it had 
the courage to pass over to the popular cause. It encouraged 
politicians to hope for further reforms.} 

The reform of the Criminal Code was directly attributable 
to the praiseworthy exertions of Romilly and Mackintosh and 
the wise counsels of Peel. Indirectly, it was the he lawof 
result of the more kindly spirit and more liberal ™""#8¢- 
views which were gradually permeating every class of society. 
The same kindly instinct had led, in 1822, to the first law 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals.? The same liberal 
tendency led, in 1823, to the repeal of the revolting regula- 
tions for the burial of the suicide.’ It had already induced 
an important reform in the law of marriage. The law of 
marriage was regulated by an Act which had been carried by 
Lord Hardwicke in the reign of George II.4 This Act, passed 
to prevent clandestine marriages, declared that any marriage 
by license, contracted by a minor without the previous consent 
of his parents or guardians, was null and void. But the law 
did not apply to marriages by banns. It did not even compel 
the residence of the parties in the parish in which the banns 
were asked; so that the marriage of a minor by license was 
made void, and the children were illegitimate; the marriage 
of a minor by banns was not even voidable without an Act of 
Parliament. It may, perhaps, be thought that the practical 
inconveniences which resulted from this state of the law were 
only slight; that minors were rarely married by banns, and 
that the marriages of minors by license were duly respected 


efforts in 1826 to consolidate the Criminal Law were as successful and as praise- 
worthy as those which he made in 1823, See Hansard, New Series, vol. xiv. 
p. 1214. The Acts referred to in the text are 4 Geo. IV. c. 46, 48, 53, 54. 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. ix. p. 398. Ann. Reg., 1823, Hist., pp. 85-88 
Amould’s Denman, vol. i. p. 254. 

2 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 87. 

8 Ibid., 1823, Hist., p. 88. Hansard, vol. ix. p. 550. 4 Geo. 1V. c, 52. 

4 26 Geo, II. c, 33. 
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by their relations. Unfortunately, however, the reverse was 
the case. An Eton boy, highly connected, was married by 
banns to the daughter of a huntsman in a church in the 
Borough. Neither of the parties to the marriage had resided 
in the parish ; yet the best authorities considered the marriage 
indissoluble. William Peter Paget was married by banns in 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in which both the parties 
were utter strangers. The accidental omission of Paget’s 
second name alone enabled the courts to set aside the 
marriage. But the manner in which marriages by license 
were voided was horrible. In 1789 one Wattle married Miss 
Hathaway, aminor. He obtained the license by swearing that 
she was of age; he lived with his wife for twenty-seven years, 
had four children by her, and then instituted proceedings to 
annul his marriage, and succeeded in his shameless suit. 
One Watson married Miss Little in 1787. He had six 
children by her. He believed her to be of age at the 
time of her marriage. In 1805 she misconducted herself 
with another person, swore she was a minor in 1787, and 
obtained a decree annulling her marriage. Harriet Lydiard, 
the natural daughter of one Whitelock and Sarah Lydiard, 
with the consent of her mother and guardian married a man 
named Horner. ‘Three years afterwards Horner annulled the 
marriage, on the ground that it had not the sanction of a 
guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery. 

The recital of these cases was sufficient to prove the im- 
propriety of the existing law. In 1819 Phillimore, who sat for 
St. Mawes, brought in a bill to amend it. He desired to limit 
the period during which suits for voiding a marriage might 
be brought, and to place marriages by banns on the same 
footing as marriages by license.? His bill was prospective. 
He had the prudence to resist an amendment intended to 
give it a retrospective effect : and he succeeded in passing the 
measure through all its stages in the House of Commons.® 
The bill, however, made no further progress. It was again 


1 Hansard, vol. xxxix. pp. 1464-1468. 2 Ibid., p. 1028, 
8 Ibid., vol. xl. pp. 657-660. 
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revived in the following year. A clause was added to it 
legalising retrospectively all marriages of minors where no suit 
was brought within six months of the passage of the bill; and, 
with this addition, the bill was sent to the Lords. In the 
Lords it received an uncompromising opposition from the 
Chancellor. Eldon declared that “the bill went to take 
away the advantages of legitimacy from the legitimate, and 
to confer them on the illegitimate ;” that it was a measure 
calculated to affect the whole ‘‘ mass of private property in 
the kingdom, both as to succession and possession.” These 
exaggerated arguments filled the Peers with apprehensions. 
Supported by the authority of Redesdale, they ultimately led 
to the rejection of the bill.1 The private property of the 
kingdom was given two years of grace by this decision. But 
two years of grace were all that Eldon had secured for it. 
The Act of George II. had hitherto only been felt by com- 
moners. In 1822 the Peerage experienced, for the first time, 
the effects of the Marriage Act. Many years before Lord 
Donegall had married a Miss May, a minor. Lady Donegall 
had borne him children. Her eldest son, Lord Belfast, was 
engaged to be married to Lady Harriet Butler, a daughter of 
Lord Glengall, when a near relative, Arthur Chichester, inti- 
mated his intention to dispute the validity of Lord Donegall’s 
marriage. Mr. Chichester’s conduct created considerable 
consternation. Lord Glengall broke off his daughter’s mar- 
riage with Lord Belfast, and Lord Donegall’s children were 
threatened with illegitimacy.? 

This case supplied the Peers with a reason for the Marriage 
Act which had never before occurred to them. They could no 
longer refuse the bill; but the course which they took with it 
was singular, The bill, as it reached their House, affirmed 
the validity of marriages which had not been declared void by 
any competent court, and rendered the marriages of minors 
voidable only during their minority, and at the instance of 
parents or guardians. The bill, as it left the Lords, retained 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. i. p. 800; vol. ii, pp. 420, 490, 553- 
3 Ann. Reg., 1822, Chron., p. 236. 
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the retrospective clause, and declared that there should be no 
such thing as nullity of marriage, but loaded the ceremony 
with new formalities. The amendment did not reconcile the 
Chancellor to the measure, who declared that it was neither 
more nor less than legal robbery, and called God to witness 
that he had used every means in his power to preyent it 
passing into law.! The formalities which the bill instituted 
proved so distasteful to the country that Parliament found it 
necessary to repeal them at the commencement of 1823, and 
the Lords decided to appoint a committee to frame a new bill 
on the subject. The bill which was thus framed compelled 
persons to reside in the parishes in which their banns were 
asked ; it confirmed all previous marriages except those which 
had already been declared invalid by a competent court; it 
empowered the courts, on the suit of the parent or of the 
guardian of the minor, to deprive persons marrying a minor of 
any property which they would have otherwise obtained from 
their marriage. It substituted transportation for death as the 
punishment for false entries in the marriage register. In 
addition to these provisions it provided that the marriage of a 
minor by license, without the consent of the parent or guardian, 
should be voidable by suit instituted by proper parties within 
twelve months from its solemnisation. The last provision, 
however, did not become law. The authority of Scripture was 
quoted to prove that marriage was indissoluble except in the 
case of the adultery of one of the parties, and that no human 
court was justified in severing “those whom God hath joined 
together.” The Peers were willing to declare that all marriages 
of minors should be void ; but they were unwilling to admit 
that any marriage which was @ prioré valid could be voidable. 
The clause was rejected in a thin House by 28 votes to 22; 
and the bill, without this addition to it, became law.? 

Mild and beneficial legislation was, then, the characteristic 
of the Parliamentary session of 1823. The substitution of Peel 


1 Eldon, vol. ii. p. 46x. Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 90, Hansard, New 
Series, vol. vii. pp. 1128-1145. 
9 4 Geo. IV. c. 17 and c. 76. Hansard, New Series, vol. ix. pp. 540, 664. 
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for Sidmouth and of Canning for Castlereagh led to a revolu- 
tion in the domestic policy of the administration. 
The dismissal of Vansittart and the appointment of 
Robinson to the Exchequer paved the way for a revolution in 
finance. Hume, for his economies, Vansittart, for his follies, 
had rgceived the amusing nicknames of “ Penny Wise” and 
‘‘Pound Foolish.”” None of the weak men who, from time to 
time, have filled the Exchequer deserved a damaging nick- 
name so thoroughly as Vansittart. Robinson was not likely 
to imitate the extravagances of his predecessor. In 1823 the 
House of Commons was furnished with a simple and intelli- 
gible statement of the financial situation of the country. The 
estimated revenue of the year was placed at 457,000,000; the 
expenditure, without the Sinking Fund, at 450,000,000 ; the 
surplus at £7,000,000.1_ Robinson had converted a chronic 
deficit into a surplus by the simple process of ignoring the 
Sinking Fund. He devoted £5,000,000 of his surplus to the 
reduction of debt; the residue to the remission of taxation. 


The Budget, 


1 The figures of the Budget were as follows :— 





Revenue. 

Customs F ‘ . : , ; » 10,500,000 
Excise . : ‘ ‘ < ; ; 26,000,000 
Stamps. ‘ . : ; ‘ : ’ 6,600,000 
Post-office 1,400,000 
Assessed Taxes 5,900,000 
Land Tax I, 200,000 
Miscellaneous : : 600,000 
Trustees of Half-pay and Pensions : : 4,800,000 
£,57,000,000 
Estimated Expenditure. 49,852,786 
Surplus £7:147,214 

Expenditure. 
Charge of Debt . ; ‘ £28, 124,786 
Consolidated Fund . 2,050,000 
Dead. omer ore 2,800,000 
Army . 7,302,000 
Navy 5,442,000 
Ordnance F 1,380,000 
Miscellaneous. 1,494,000 
Interest on Exchequer Bills . I, 200,000 
Total . £49,852, 786 


-—Hansard, New Series, vol. viii. pp. 194-234. 


Ann. Reg., 1823, Hist., p. 107. 
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Ireland was relieved from the payment of assessed taxes, which 
had produced about £100,000 a year. Shop-windows were 
exempted from taxation, and the window-tax itself was reduced 
to one-half its previous amount. The assessed taxes, which 
pressed most severely on the agricultural classes, such as the 
tax on ponies and mules, were entirely repealed. Thee taxes 
on male servants, carriages, and horses were reduced by one- 
half. These various changes cost the country, it was estimated, 
#, 2,200,000 a year, 

For the first time since the conclusion of the war the House 
of Commons had been furnished with an intelligible financial 
The Sinking statement. After every reduction of taxation, it was 
Fundof — estimated that the revenue of the year would exceed 
1823. : : 

the expenditure by about £5,000,000. Robinson 
decided that this surplus should constitute a new Sinking 
Fund. Four years before Vansittart had persuaded the House 
of Commons to resolve that, in order to make a progressive 
reduction in the debt, there should be a clear surplus of 
income over expenditure of not less than 5,000,000. 
During his own tenure of office, however, the intention of 
the House had never been fulfilled, and the surplus had never 
reached £ 3,000,000. Yet the Sinking Fund had been pre- 
served in its entirety during the whole of this period; and the 
ministry had gone through the solemn farce of borrowing debt 
in the open market, and of purchasing Stock through the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners. Robinson decided on dis- 
continuing ‘*this cumbrous machinery ;” but the time had not 
arrived when it would have been possible to have done away 
with a Sinking Fund altogether. Robinson proposed to set 
apart his surplus of 45,000,000, and to allow it to accumulate 
at compound interest in the hands of the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners. In principle, therefore, there was no difference 
between the Sinking Fund of Robinson and the Sinking Fund 
of Vansittart. Both of them contemplated the progressive 
reduction of the National Debt by the accumulation at com- 
pound interest of a sum of money set apart for the purpose. 
In practice, however, there was a broad distinction between 
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the two schemes, Vansittart applied a sum of money which 
he had not got, and which he had no prospect of getting 
except by borrowing. Robinson, on the contrary, proportioned 
his Sinking Fund to his surplus, and devoted only the balance 
of income over expenditure to the reduction of debt. It was 
still passible to contend that the surplus revenue would have 
been more usefully employed in the reduction of taxation than 
in the liquidation of debt; but it was no longer possible to 
complain that money was being borrowed in the open market 
for the purpose of maintaining a fictitious Sinking Fund.} 
Robinson’s new Sinking Fund destroyed one of the most 
cherished traditions of the Tory Party. But there was 
another tradition which was older and held in pe naviga- 
ereater reverence than the Sinking Fund. The %9*4ct. 
first Navigation Act was passed in the days of the Com- 
monwealth. The system which it introduced was perfected 
after the Restoration. Nothing could theoretically be better. 
England was an island. She depended on her supremacy at 
sea for her safety, for her wealth, for her existence. Her 
supremacy at sea could only be secured by an adequate 
supply of able-bodied seamen. A law which provided that 
the merchandise of Asia, Africa, and America should be only 
imported in English-built ships, navigated by English com- 
manders, and manned by crews three-fourths of whom were 
English sailors; a law which imposed heavy duties on goods 
imported in foreign vessels from any European port, and 
which would not allow them to be imported at all in Dutch 
vessels, apparently placed the carrying trade of the greater 
part of the world in the hands of the English. This result 
seemed so clear, and at the same time so desirable, that the 
greatest thinkers uniformly concurred in extolling the wisdom 
of the Navigation Act. Adam Smith, while admitting that 
it was originally passed in consequence of a deep feeling 
1 It was objected, in the course of the debates on the bill, that the real surplus 
was only £3,000,000, and not £5,000,000, £2,000,000 of the surplus being, of 


course, due to the arrangement under which the ‘‘ dead weight annuity” had 
been constituted. For this, and the other debates on the proposal, see Hansard, 


vol, viii, pp. 339-365, 501-509, 534, 543, 579. 
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of animosity towards the Dutch, declared that the calmest 
and wisest deliberation could not have produced a more far- 
sighted enactment. Even Mill considers that the Navigation 
Laws “were probably, though economically disadvantageous, 
politically expedient.”1 For one hundred and sixty years, in 
fact, after the Navigation Laws were passed, every one was 
agreed in extolling their prudence. 

The first doubt which was thrown upon this view was cast 
upon it by the Government of the United States. The 
Americans had the wit to see that, if a Navigation Act were 
beneficial to Great Britain, a similar law would necessarily be 
beneficial to themselves. They determined, in consequence, 
to retaliate upon the British by imposing duties on all articles 
imported into the States in British ships. Great embarrassment 
and inconvenience arose from this determination. ‘Where 
the increased duties countervailed the freight” it became 
necessary to employ two ships to do the work of one ship. 
An American ship carried goods from England to America, 
and returned to England in ballast; while an English ship 
carried goods from America to England, and returned to 
America in ballast. This state of things convinced even 
protectionists that it was possible to carry the principle of the 
Navigation Acts a little too far. A ship which had to make 
every other journey in ballast could only earn half-profits for 
its owner. It was agreed in 1815 that American vessels 
should be placed on the same footing as British vessels, and 
that all discriminating duties imposed on goods carried in 
American bottoms should be repealed. Our great transatlantic 
rival, however, had taught the world that the Navigation Act 
of England was only formidable so long as it was tolerated by 
other countries. Portugal imitated the example of the United 
States, and obliged us to place Portuguese on the same footing 
as American vessels; and in 1821 the United Netherlands 
passed a law allowing a premium of 10 per cent. upon all 
goods imported in Dutch vessels. 

The attitude of the United States had virtually made the 

1 Political Economy, People’s Edition, p. 555. 
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continuance of the Navigation Act, in its old form, impossible. 
Wallace, the member for Weymouth, had filled the — wattace’s 
office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade since aA fercign 


1818. He received so little consideration on the [adeand | 
reconstruction of the ministry in 1822 that he was __ Policy. 
driven to resign; and he was ultimately pacified by being 
appointed to the Mint in the place of Lord Maryborough, 
who “was sent to the dogs.” He has received so little 
consideration from posterity that Porter describes him as 
President and not Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 
1822; and Alison, who, in describing the legislation of 1822, 
copies Porter word for word, repeats the blunder. Yet Wallace 
is the statesman who first persuaded Parliament to modify the 
provisions of the Navigation Acts. He is the statesman who 
had the foresight to perceive that the trade of this country 
would flourish best if it were freed from the operation of 
restrictive laws. With this object he succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of a committee on the foreign trade of the 
kingdom; and in carrying in 1822 five bills to give effect to 
the recommendations of this committee. The first of these 
bills repealed all the cumbrous and obsolete statutes on the 
subject which had preceded the Navigation Act of Charles 
II.; the second of them repealed the provisions of the Act 
which forbade the importation of Asian, African, and American 
produce into Britain except in British bottoms; and which 
forbade the importation of European produce into Britain 
except in British bottoms, or in foreign vessels, not being 
Dutch, sailing direct from the port of production. The third 
bill re-enacted the provisions which had thus been repealed, 
omitting the exception which the jealousy of Dutch rivalry had 
inserted in the original Navigation Act. The fourth bill regu- 
lated the trade between America and the West Indies and this 
country. The fifth bill enabled the West Indies to trade direct 
in British ships with any foreign nation ; and opened, therefore, 
extensive markets to the inhabitants of the West Indies.1 


1 3 Geo, 1V. c. 41, 42, 43, 44,45. Hansard, New Series, vol, vii. p. 708, for 
Wallace's own description of his measures. Cf. also vol. viii. p. 98; .4az, 
Reg,, 1822, Hist., p, 122; and Porter's Progress of the Nation, p. 395. 
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Such were the reforms introduced by Wallace into the com- 
mercial system of Britain. Their merits were fully appreciated 
by the London merchants. ‘There was but one opinion 
amongst them, and that was that, since the first establishment 
of the Board of Trade, all the exertions of all its former 
Presidents were not, when united, equal to those which had 
been made by the right honourable gentleman alone.”? 
Wallace, in fact, had made a reputation in his office, which 
ought to have secured his position or have led to his advance- 
ment. Unfortunately, the reconstruction of the Government, 
on the accession of Canning, suggested an alteration in the 
constitution of the Board of Trade. For the sake of providing 
for Huskisson, Liverpool had offered Charles Wynn the highest 
situations at the disposal of the ministry. He had given him 
the refusal of the Speakership of the House of Commons and 
of the Governor-Generalship of India. When such prodigious 
offers were made for the sake of securing an adequate opening 
for Huskisson, a Vice-President of the Board of Trade could 
hardly expect to receive the consideration which his merits 
Wallace’s deserved. Robinson, the President of the Board, 
resignation. succeeded Vansittart ; Wallace, the Vice-President, 
finding himself on the eve of supercession by Huskisson, 
resigned. The good of the public service had been sacrificed 
to suit the convenience of the minister, and one of the most 
useful of politicians had been deliberately driven from office. 
In one respect, indeed, the public gained as much as it had 
lost. In the liberality of his views, in the knowledge of com- 
mercial matters, Huskisson resembled Wallace. His appoint- 
ment to the Board of Trade marks an important epoch in the 
commercial history of England. It is only fair, however, to 
recollect that the reforms for which Huskisson is remembered 
had been begun by Wallace; and that, if Huskisson com- 
menced the structure of free trade, the foundations had been 
laid by his predecessor in office.? 


1 Baring, in the House of Commons. Hansard, vol. viii. p. 104. 

3 It may be added that, thanks to Wallace, the country gained in another 
respect. Up to r825 the Irish shilling had included thirteen pence. In 1825 
Wallace succeeded in assimilating the currencies of the three countries, Han- 
Sard, vol, xiii. p. 573. 
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Huskisson undertook the duties of President of the Board 
of Trade at a critical period. In 1823 the Prussian Govern- 
ment raised its dues on British vessels, “and ee 

‘ ;: i uskisson’s 
intimated in a manner not to be mistaken that commercial 
Prussia would more fully adopt the retaliatory ais 
system ” if no alteration were made in British policy. In such 
a crisis only two alternatives were possible: “either we must 
commence a commercial conflict through the instrumentality 
of protecting duties and prohibitions, or else we must admit 
other powers to a full equality and reciprocity of shipping 
duties.” The age in which the first of these alternatives 
would have been adopted was gone by. Huskisson, therefore, 
proposed to give the King in Council power to conclude 
reciprocity treaties with foreign nations; and, in return for 
equal privileges abroad, to admit the vessels of foreign nations 
into British harbours on the same terms as British merchant- 
men. The change was inevitable. Discriminating duties, 
favouring British owners, may have been advantageous as 
long as other countries submitted to them; they became 
impracticable when other nations decided on protecting their 
own commerce. The facts were so clear that Huskisson’s 
remedy was adopted in a thin House by a large majority. 
The attitude of foreign Governments had effected the destruc- 
tion of a system which had lasted for one hundred and sixty 
years ; and the first step was taken by the legislature towards 
realising the prediction which the poet had boldly hazarded 
a century before :— 

‘« The time shall come when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind ; 


Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide.” 1 


The session of 1823 had been remarkable in many ways. 
The Criminal Code had been relieved of some of its harsher 
features; the marriage law had been refofmed; the financial 
system had been simplified; the Sinking Fund had been 


1 Pope’s Windsor Forest, Uuskisson's account of the new law will be found 
in Hansard, vol. ix. p. 795. The division, 75 votes to 15, in ibid., p. 1439. 
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placed on a new footing ; and protection in navigation had been 
Marked im. 'ePlaced by reciprocity. During the continuance 
provement of the session the internal condition of the country 
dition of the continued to improve. “It is with the greatest 
country. ‘ R : 

satisfaction”—-so ran the king’s speech at the 
close of it—‘ that his Majesty is enabled to contemplate the 
flourishing condition of all branches of our commerce and 
manufactures, and the gradual abatement of those difficulties 
under which the agricultural interest has so long and so 
severely suffered.”! The same gratifying features continued 
throughout the recess. ‘‘ Trade and commerce ”—so ran the 
king’s speech at the commencement of 1824—-“ are extending 
themselves both at home and abroad. An increasing activity 
pervades almost every branch of manufacture. Agriculture 
is recovering from the depression under which it laboured.” 2 
Throughout the whole of 1824 the same satisfactory appear- 
ances of continuous prosperity were visible. The king, in 
closing the session, had “the greatest satisfaction in repeat- 
ing his congratulations upon the general and increasing 
prospetity of the country.”8 ‘There never was a period ”— 
so ran the speech at the commencement of 1825—“in the 
history of this country, when all the great interests of the 
nation were in so thriving a condition.”* Prosperity was 
attended with its natural consequences, “At no former 
period,” said the speech in 1824, “has there prevailed through- 
out all classes of the community a more cheerful spirit of 
order, or a more just sense of the advantages which, under the 
blessings of Providence, they enjoy.” ‘There never was a 
period in the history of this country ”—such was the testimony 
of the speech in 1825—“ when a feeling of content and satis- 
faction was more widely diffused through all classes of the 
British people.” For the first time since the conclusion of 
the Great War the country was prosperous, and for the first 
time since the conclusion of the war the people were contented. 
The universal contentment which was the result of prosperity 


1 Hansard, vol. ix. p. 1544. 3 Ibid., vol. x, p. 1, 2. 
3 Ibid,, vol. xi. p. 1508. 4 Ibid., vol. xiii p. 1. 
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in 1824 and 1825 affords the best proof that the troubles of 
1817 and 1819 had their origin in adversity. 

The improvement in the condition of the country was 
reflected in the returns of trade! and in the growth of the 
revenue. In his Budget speech in 1823 Robinson ‘he conse. 
had egtimated a revenue of £10,500,000 from the Sor of uade 
customs ; he received 411,500,000 from this single and, increase 
source. The entire revenue of the year had been revenue. 
estimated at £57,000,000. Taxation representing upwards 
of £2,000,000 had been repealed; yet the actual receipts 
amounted to 457,672,999. Including the new Sinking Fund 
of £5,000,000 the entire expenditure had only amounted 
to £55,962,014. A substantial surplus of 41,710,985 had 
accrued. The country had paid every charge upon it, had 
made some progress towards the redemption of its debt, and 
had an income which exceeded by one million and three- 
quarters its ordinary requirements. 

The revenue of 1823 had been augmented by an un- 
expected windfall. During the continuance of the war large 
sums of money had been advanced by Great Britain the Austrian 
to the military potentates of the Continent for the '™ 
purpose of enabling them to continue their exertions against 
France. In 1823 some sudden fit of honesty induced the 
Emperor of Austria to repay a portion of the loan which he 
had thus received. ‘So highly honourable was this illustrious 
sovereign,” sneered Brougham in the House of Commons,? 
‘so remarkably correct was he in his pecuniary dealings—so 

1 In 1822 the official value of the imports was under £30,000,000 ; it rose in 
1823 to £34,591,264; in 1824 to £36,056,551; and in 1825 to £42,660,954. 
The declared value of the exports amounted in 1823 to £34,589,410; it rose 
in 1824 to £37,600,021, and in 1825 to £38,077,330.—M ‘Culloch’s Commercial 
Dict., ad verb. Imports and Exports, 

2 Metternich was, perhaps naturally, excessively sore at the language which 
was used on this occasion. ‘‘ Le nom de ]’Autriche,” he wrote, ‘‘ ne peut-il plus 
étre prononcé par eux sans que les bases de son antique et utile existence ne 
soient attaquées? Le sacrifice que l'Empereur a porté a la seule considération 
de ses relations et d’honneur et de politique envers un ancien allié, ne devait-il 
obtenir d’autre récompense qu’une défense dérisoire, et le ridicule jeté sur une 


transaction a laquelle on n’attribue d’autre valeur que celle d’un God send ?"— 
Wellington's Despatches, vol. ii, p. 250. 


“« 
“ane 
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. singularly distinguished was he among his brother sovereigns 
for his exact sense of honour,” that he “had the common 
honesty to pay us two shillings and sixpence in the pound 
upon the’ money he had borrowed of us so long ago.”1 A 
dividend of only two shillings and sixpence in the pound on 
the Austrian debt ‘made, however, an appreciable addition to 
the resources of the country. It amounted to no less than 
two millions and a half. Three-quarters of a million of the 
amount were paid by Austria in 1823; the residue of about 
a million and three-quarters was payable in 1824. An in- 
The Budget Creasing revenue was, therefore, unexpectedly aug- 
iia mented by a fortunate windfall. Robinson, in these 
circumstances, had an easy and agreeable task before him. 
The revenue was computed at 457,385,000; the expendi- 
ture, including the Sinking Fund, at 456,332,000.2 There was, 


1 Hansard, vol. x. p. 358. 
2 The exact figures were as follows :— 


Estimated Revenue. 

Customs , , : . s ee . £11,550,000 
Excise . ; ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 25,625,000 
Stamps. .  . . «© «6 «© «© 4 6,800,000 
Taxes . ‘ F ‘ . . : ; : 5,100,000 
Post-office . . . . «© «© «© + 1,460,000 
Miscellaneous. ‘ ‘ ; ° : : 730,000 
Austrian Loan. , . ‘ : : 1,500,000 
Half-pay and Pensions. ; ‘: , , ; 4,620,000 

, £571385,000 
Expenditure. . : , . ° : : 56,332,924 


Surplus . . . . ££1,052,076 
Estimated Expenditure. 





Permanent Debt Interest. : ; : . £28,073,196 
Sinking Fund ‘ . . : 5,134,458 
Dead Weight Annuity . , : ‘ 2,800,000 
Other charges on Consolidated Fund . . tt; 2,050,000 
Total Consolidated Fund ‘ 438,057,654 
Exchequer Bills Interest ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,050,000 
ny ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7,440,945 
Navy . : , : . ° . ° : 5,762,893 
Ordnance. ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ° ‘ I,410,044 
Miscellaneous , . , . . . 2,621, 388 

Total. . - « £56,332,924 


— Hansard, New Series, vol. x. = 908, 306. 
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therefore, an available surplus of 4 13050,000 to increase the- ‘ 
sufplus of £1,710,000 which had already occas during the 
previous year. 

The military and naval expenditure posed in 1824 did 
not materially vary from that which had been sanctioned in 
1823., But the miscellaneous expendituré, or the civil service 
estimates, to use a modern phrase, showed a large increase. 
This increase was partly due to the exceptional circumstances 
of the year; but it afforded a new proof of the prosperity 
of the country. The fortunate windfall receivable from 
Austria suggested the possibility of incurring unusual ex- 
penditure of a temporary nature. The greater prosperity 
which was everywhere apparent diminished the necessity for 
strict economy. Seven years before, in a memorable crisis, 
Liverpool’s Administration had decided on applying a mil- 
lion of public money to the building of new churches. The 
repayment of the Austrian loan induced it to devote, in 1824, 
another half-million to the same object. The grant was not 
popular in the country, but it was easily carried in the House 
of Commons.' Modern politicians will regard it with little 
favour. But even modern politicians will have no hesitation 
in approving the other exceptional expenditure which was at 
the same time agreed to. There are few objects of which 
Englishmen are more proud than the noble castle windsor 
on the banks of the Thames, which for eight cen- stl. 
turies has been the residence of English sovereigns. The 
sovereign of England has no palace in the metropolis which 
can be compared with what the Tuileries once were. But 
the sovereign of England can at least boast of a castle, within 
a drive of London, which in antiquity, in situation, and in 
magnificence excels the glories and the traditions of Versailles. 
Commenced by the Conqueror, rebuilt by the third Edward, 
improved by Elizabeth, Windsor was almost as old as the 
British monarchy. The spectator could look down from its 


1 It was voted by 148 votes to 59. Hansard, New Series, vol. xi. p, 361. 
Cf, Buckingham’s George /V., vol. ii. p. 52. 
VOL. II, L 
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battlements upon the chief of English rivers, and from the 
same vantage-ground could survey a park which, in the luxu- 
riance of its timber, is unrivalled in the world. At a little 
distance on one side, nestling under the shadow of the castle, 
lies the venerable college at which successive generations of 
English worthies have been educated. Scarcely farther in 
another direction is the green meadow where the liberties of 
England were extorted from a reluctant sovereign. Few spots 
in England are richer in associations; but in 1824 the re- 
collection of recent sorrow effaced the older traditions con- 
nected with the castle. It was in Windsor that George III. 
had passed the closing years of his long and memorable reign. 
It was in Windsor that he had lived and died in solitary 
magnificence, his numerous afflictions tempered by only one 
blessing—that his mind had ceased to remember what he once 
had been. ‘The frugal habits of George III. had prevented his 
embellishing the castle during his own rule. It would have 
been a cruel wrong to have embellished it in his affliction. 
The structure had, in consequence, fallen out of repair, and 
was no longer a suitable residence for the sovereign of the 
wealthiest country of the world. The Administration decided 
that it could not do better than apply a portion of the un- 
expected windfall to the repair and embellishment of Windsor ; 
and it asked the legislature to spend £ 300,000 on this work.! 
The expenditure which was thus sanctioned was supplemented 
in a succeeding reign; and Windsor, improved and extended, 
became the pride and glory of the English nation. 

The great majority of Englishmen were not directly inter- 
ested in the improvement of Windsor Castle. However much 
they might desire that the head of the nation should be 
lodged in the manner which was suited to his rank, they 
could not hope themselves to witness the splendour of the 
Theking’s court. In the same twelve months, however, in 
library and | which the first grant was made for the embellish- 
Gallery. ment of Windsor, steps were taken to provide a 
complete National Library and to acquire a National Gallery. 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol, xi. p. 147. 
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During his long reign Georgg:f¥. had collected a magnificent 
library of 65,000 volumes. He died, for all intents and 
purposes, without a will; and after his death some dispute 
arose as to the disposition of his property. The new king 
conceived that the late king’s property descended to himself, 
and appropriated everything on which he was permitted to 
lay his hands. He even contemplated dispersing the noble 
library which his father had had the good taste and prudence 
to collect. The ministers and the royal family interfered to 
prevent a proceeding which they saw would be regarded as 
a scandal; and George IV., prevented from selling the books, 
presented the library to the British Museum.! The ministers 
applied for a grant of £40,000 towards the erection of suitable 
rooms for its reception,? and the library of the British Museum, 
enriched by the new acquisition, became one of the noblest in 
the world. Royal personages have little difficulty in obtaining 
the approval of those who write the annals of their lives. 
George IV.’s conduct in appropriating his father’s personal 
estate, and in desiring to disperse his father’s library, was 
deserving of censure. The historian of Europe contents 
himself with praising the munificent gift of the splendid 
library ;8 and another historian speaks of it as a noble 
instance of royal munificence.* 

In the following spring the country succeeded in obtaining 
a more splendid acquisition than even the late king’s library, 
John Julius Angerstein, a rich London merchant, had suc- 


1 Greville’s AZemotrs, vol. i. p. 65. 2 Hansard, Vol. ix. p. 1113, 

3 Alison, vol. iii. p. 68z. Greville’s account is related on the authority of 
the Duke of York, and is evidently correct. Jord Colchester implies that the 
king gave the library to the public because Lady Conyngham thought the 
octagon room, in which the books were, would make a good reception-room 
(vol, inti, p, 291). Some doubt has been thrown on this story by a letter of Mr, 
Herries (in his Memoir, vol. ii. p. 272), on which Mr, Croker apparently 
founded a note in the Quarterly Review, December 1852; but the fact that 
Herries had not heard of the transaction does not seem to get rid of the 
positive account which the Duke of York gave to Mr. Greville. Almost at 
the same time Mr, Payne Knight bequeathed a magnificent collection of 
medals, &c., to the British Museum. See Hansard, vol. xi. p. 1166. 

4 Hughes, vol. vii. p. 14. Hughes and Alison both apparently took their 
epithet from Robinson, Hansard, New Series, vol, viii, p. 600, 
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ceeded during a long life in collecting a gallery of pictures. 
He died in 1822, and the Government had the opportunity 
of purchasing the collection for the sum of £57,000. For- 
tunately for the country, the opportunity was not lost. The 
pictures were acquired ;! a house was secured in Pall Mall for 
their reception and exhibition; and the first step wasetaken 
towards the formation of the noble gallery which has been 
gradually collected since. Angerstein’s own collection formed 
an excellent nucleus for a National Gallery. It comprised paint- 
ings from all the principal Continental schools, and pictures 
by the best British artists. Raphael’s “Julius ITI.,” Titian’s 
“Rape of Ganymede,” Rubens’ ‘‘ Holy Family,” Rembrandt’s 
‘*Woman Taken in Adultery,” Claude’s ‘‘Embarcation of the 
Queen of Sheba,” Hogarth’s “ Marriage a-la-Mode,” and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Lord Heathfield” were among the trea- 
sures of British and foreign art which thus became the 
property of the nation. But the wisdom of the purchase was 
not measurable by the mere value of Angerstein’s collection. 
Ministers had reason to believe that, “if a National Gallery 
had existed in former times, the liberality of individuals would 
long ere this have furnished it with as fine and beautiful 
specimens of art as can be found in any part of the world.” 
They had reason to hope that, if a National Gallery were 
formed then, the collection “of a high-spirited individual, 
of acknowledged taste and judgment,” would be presented 
to it.2 The anticipations which were thus expressed were 
fortunately fulfilled. Two years after the National Gallery 
was opened, Sir George Beaumont presented sixteen pictures 
to the nation. The generosity of private individuals attracts 
less attention than the cheap munificence of kings. The 
historian, who goes out of his way to apply to George IV. 
an epithet which was wholly inapplicable to his conduct, 
omits to mention the donation of Sir George Beaumont. 

The great majority of the people cordially approved the 
exceptional expenditure undertaken by the Government for the 


1 Hansard, vol. x. p. 316, and vol, xi, p. rox. 
3 Robinson, on the agrd of February. Hansard, New Series, vol. x. p. 316. 
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purpose of increasing the magnificence of the court, and of 
encouraging the literary and artistic tastes of the Tie vedempy: 
people. The prosperity which was everywhere pre- 4 per cents. 
valent justified the policy ; and the fortunate windfall from the 
Austrian Government made it easy to give effect to it. The 
exceptional expenditure which was thus undertaken did not, 
however, absorb the whole of the surplus. The estimated 
revenue of the year amounted to £57,385,000; the estimated 
expenditure to only £56,332,924; the probable surplus to 
4#,1,052,076. The prosperity of the country, moreover, made 
it possible to increase this surplus, In February the price of 
Consols had risen to 90; the old 4 per cents., redeemable 
at par, were quoted at about 102; and the time had there- 
fore arrived at which it was both possible and desirable to 
redeem this Stock. The old 4 per cent. annuities amounted to 
about £75,000,000; they involved an annual charge of about 
3,000,000; but they could not be legally redeemed without 
six months’ notice to their holders. Robinson proposed to 
give the holders of the 4 per cents. six months’ notice that 
the Stock would be redeemed, unless, within six weeks from 
the receipt of the notice, they desired to exchange it for 
a 34 per cent. Stock! In the great majority of cases the 
exchange was at once made, and a saving of ten shillings a 
year on every £100 Stock, or of £375,000 a year on the 
£,75,000,000, was effected.” 

A change, to which it was impossible to object, had increased 
the surplus from 41,052,000 to 41,427,000. Another change, 
which, a few years before, would have provoked grave objec- 
tions, concurrently increased it. Among the numerous devices, 
which previous generations have originated, for the purpose 

1 Hansard, vol, x. p. 317. 

2 The 4 per cent. annuities (new and old) amounted in 1823 to £232,311,561. 
In 1824 they only amounted to £156,091,332. They had decreased in the 
interval by £76,000,000. In 1823 the 34 per cents. amounted to £28, 192,997 ; 
in 1824 they exceeded £98,000,000; they had increased in the interval by 
470,000,000. These figures show the operation of Robinson’s scheme. 
Holders possessing £70,000,000 exchanged their securities; the remainder 


elected to be paid off. (See Returns of National Debt, Session 1858, No. 443, 
Pp. 47, 48.) 
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of increasing the trade of the country, the most common is 
Abolition of the system of bounties. The statesmen who desired 
bounties. tg encourage the manufacture of silk supposed that 
the easiest way of doing so was to put a tax on the impor- 
tation of foreign silk, and pay a bounty on the exportation 
of British silk. The effect of this remarkable system was 
disastrous to the British nation. The price of silk was arti- 
ficially increased at home; but the foreigner was enabled to 
purchase British silk at less than its prime cost; the manu- 
facturer depending on the bounty, and not on the price alone, 
for his profit. This system continued in force for upwards of 
a century, and large sums of money were annually paid by 
Britain in the shape of bounties. The Dutch had originally 
excited the especial jealousy of the British nation. Holland 
was England’s most formidable rival on the seas, both in war 
and in peace. In the seventeenth century the Dutch fleet 
obtained for a time the undisputed mastery of the English 
Channel. Dutch vessels competed with English traders in 
every quarter of the globe. Even on the coasts of Britain 
Dutch fishermen captured the shoals of fish which the British 
had not the industry or the tackle to secure; and the British 
sailor remained 
‘‘ Shamefully passive, while Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny swarms 
That heave our fnths and crowd upon our shores,” 

There were two fisheries in which the Dutch, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, had obtained a virtual 
supremacy: the herring fishery and the whale fishery. It is 
said that in 1680 no less than 260 ships and 14,000 seamen 
were employed in the Dutch whale fishery. Fifty years after- 
waids, or in 1732, the British Legislature was induced to grant 
a bounty of 20s. a ton to every British vessel of more than 200 
tons burden employed in the whale fishery. The premium 
was raised in 1749 to 4os. a ton; and numerous vessels were 
fitted out for the purpose—as McCulloch has suggested—not 
of catching whales, but of catching the bounty. The real 
causes which had led to the growth of the trade were evident 
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when the bounty was reduced in 1777 from 4os. to 30s. In 
the succeeding five years the vessels employed in the fishery 
decreased from 105 to 39. The bounty was restored to its 
old rate in 1781; it was again reduced in 1787 to 30s., and 
in 1795 to 20s. a ton. Even at 20s. a ton the bounty cost the 
county nearly £50,000 a year.! 

The British herring fishery rose to importance about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The country was jealous 
of the success which the Dutch were notoriously obtaining 
in the prosecution of this industry ; and Thomson only gave 
expression to the feeling which was rapidly gaining ground 
when he wrote the complaint which has already been quoted. 
The demand for some measure of encouragement was so great, 
that Parliament, in 1750, sanctioned the incorporation of an 
association called the Society of the Free British Fishery, for 
the purpose of carrying on the fishery. The society had a 
nominal capital of half a million; it enjoyed the patronage 
of the Prince of Wales; it was allowed its salt free of duty ; 
and a bounty of 30s. a ton was granted on all decked vessels 
of from twenty to eighty tons burden engaged in the fishery. 
All these inducements, however, could not make the under- 
taking a success. ‘lhe enterprise failed. A new company, 
formed in 1786, experienced almost equal ill-success; and 
Parliament, in 1808, disheartened by failure, adopted a new 
system. Seven commissioners were then appointed for the 
management of the fisheries. Bounties of £3 a ton were paid 
on all vessels, from sixty to a hundred tons burden, engaged 
in the fishery; and bounties of 2s. a barrel were granted on 
every barrel of herrings barrelled on the day on which they 
were caught. The barrel bounty was increased in 1815 to 4s. 
or to one-fourth the selling price of the barrel2 These 
bounties cost the country about £70,000 a year. 

The bounties on the whale fishery had been granted only 
temporarily, and naturally expired in 1824. Robinson pro- 


1 McCulloch's Commercial Dict,,ad verb. ‘‘ Bounty” and ‘‘ Whale Fishery.” 
Hansard, vol. x. p. 320. Thomson's Seasons—Autumn. 
2 Mitchell on the Herring, p, 225. McCulloch, ad verb. ‘‘ Herrings,” 
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posed that they should not be renewed. The herring fishery 
had of late years made rapid progress, and Robinson decided 
that its artificial encouragement was no longer necessary, and 
that the bounty might gradually be reduced and ultimately 
cease. At the same time he determined on taking steps for 
terminating a more important bounty. The linen manufacture 
of the country was chiefly settled in Belfast and Dundee. _ Its 
growth had been encouraged by the same expedients as those 
by which the herring and whale fisheries had been promoted. 
Heavy bounties were paid on the exportation of linen, and the 
trade, by these means, had been artificially extended. The 
system had lasted so long that Robinson did not venture 
on terminating it at one blow. He only dared to propose 
that the bounties on the inferior kinds of linen should cease 
at once, and that the bounties on the higher classes of linen 
should be annually decreased ro per cent! Even this 
moderate proposal excited vehement opposition. The Scotch 
declared that the abolition of the bounties would ruin the 
rising town of Dundee; the Irish affirmed that it would be 
attended with irreparable injury to the only flourishing and 
industrious part of Ireland.? Robinson, however, relying on 
the knowledge and support of his colleague, Huskisson, 
adhered to his policy. His proposals were accepted by the 
legislature, and a deathblow was given to the old system of 
bounties. 

The surplus had originally amounted to £1,052,000. The 
reduction of the rate of interest on the old 4 per cents. had in- 
Reductionof creased it to 41,427,000. The abolition of bounties 
taxation. + raised it to rather more than £1,600,000. The 
whole of this sum could not, however, accrue during the exist- 
ing year; and Robinson did not venture to do more than remit 
41,062,000 of taxation. The use which he made of his 
surplus was remarkable. Rum was one of the chief 
products of the West Indies. Since the abolition 
of the slave trade these colonies had been in a depressed con- 


Rum. 


1 Hansard, vol. x. p. 322. 
2 Tbid., pp. 452, 943, 1309. 
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dition ; and a decrease in the consumption of rum, and a rapid 
fali in the price of this article, had intensified this depression. 
Robinson decided to reduce the duty on rum and place it on 
a level with the tax on British spirits. The reduction, he esti- 
mated, would cost the revenue £150,000. It inflicted another 
blow om the system of protection. The second change which 
Robinson proposed was of asimilar character. Coals, 
carried to London by sea, paid a duty of gs. 4d. a 
chaldron, The importation of coals to London in any other 
way was subject to a duty of 10s, a chaldron and to other 
restrictions. Coals, in every other part of England, paid a 
duty of 6s.a ton. Robinson decided on replacing these duties 
with an uniform tax of 6s. a ton, and on removing all other 
restrictions on the importation of coal into London by river 
or canal. The change deprived the collieries of Northumber- 
land and Durham of the monopoly which they had previously 
enjoyed in the metropolitan market. If the consumption had 
not increased, it would have cost the revenue £200,000 a year. 
But Robinson naturally concluded that lower prices would 
increase the use of coal, and consequently diminish the loss 
to the revenue. The net loss he placed in his Budget at only 
£100,000 a year.} 

The third alteration which Robinson made in his Budget 
marked still more clearly the difference between his own views 
and those of his predecessor. It has already been 
stated in a previous chapter of this work that the 
trade in wool was originally the great staple trade of this 
country. From the restoration of Charles II. to 1825 an 
extraordinary course was taken for the encouragement of this 
trade. The exportation of wool was absolutely prohibited, the 
statesmen imagining that the clothiers would always be able to 
buy their raw material cheap, if the farmers were forbidden to 
dispose of their fleeces in a foreign market. But the agri- 
cultural classes naturally replied that, if they were prevented 
from selling their wool abroad, they ought to be concurrently 
protected against the importation of foreign wool. At the 

1 Hansard, vol. X%. p. 327. 
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Wool. 
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commencement of the present century either their arguments 
or the necessities of the country prevailed. <A duty of 5s. 3d. 
per cwt. was placed on foreign wool. The duty was raised 
in 1813 to 6s. 8d, and in 1819 to 56s., or 6d. per. lb. The 
ministry declared that this enormous duty was imposed, not 
for the purposes of protection, but for the purposes of revenue. 
Whatever may have been the real cause of Vansittart’s policy, 
it proved most injurious to the woollen trade. The manufac- 
turers agitated for the removal of the tax; but their agitation 
was always met with the answer that, if the import duty were 
reduced, the prohibition on the exportation of wool must be 
removed. Manufacturers and agriculturists gradually perceived 
that they would both be gainers from such a compromise. 
Robinson consequently found himself able in 1824 to give 
effect to it. He decided to reduce the duty on foreign wool 
from 6d. to 1d. the lb., and at the same time to sanction the 
exportation of British wool on a similar duty. ‘This reversal 
of Vansittart’s policy, he estimated, would cost the country 
about £350,000 a year.! 

The fourth change which Robinson made in his Budget of 
1824 effected an even greater reform in the commercial policy 
of the country. The manufacture of silk in England 
was Of more modern growth than the manufacture 
of wool. It had been promoted by the clumsy contrivances 
to which Parliament was in the habit of resorting in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The importation of foreign 
silk was prohibited, and a monopoly was therefore conceded 
to the British manufacturer. So strict was this monopoly, that 
the excise officer had a right to search a man’s house or stop 
a man’s carriage if he suspected it to contain foreign silk ; and 
any one, even “the commonest ruffian in the street,” ? might 
snatch a silken article from any passer-by if he suspected it 
to be of foreign manufacture. These rigid laws failed. Their 
only effect was to convert smuggling into an important trade, 
and to necessitate the employment of a numerous and well- 


Silk. 


1 McCulloch, ad verb. '‘ Wool.” Hansard, vol. x. p. 329. 
2 Huskisson’s expression, in Hansard, vol, x. p. 808. 
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armed coastguard. It was impossible to prevent the importa- 
tion of an article of such lightness and value as silk. Foreign 
silk was constantly worn. Hume in 1822 drew a bandana 
handkerchief from his pocket and blew his nose with it in 
the House of Commons. Robinson reminded him that any 
gentlaman present had a right to take possession of it and 
export it to a foreign country.! The absurdity of the law, 
which it was Hume’s object to expose, could not have been 
emphasised more strongly than by the declaration of the 
minister. 

In theory, however, the law had given a monopoly to the 
British manufacturer. There seemed, in consequence, little 
or no injustice in imposing a heavy import duty on the raw 
material which he used. So long as he was exempt from all 
foreign competition, the manufacturer ought evidently to have 
been able to recover the whole of the duty from the purchaser 
of his goods, But a simple duty on raw silk would not have 
satisfied the requirements of the legislators of the eighteenth 
century. Their first object was to secure the British manu- 
facturer a monopoly of the silk trade ; their second object was 
to induce him to obtain his raw silk from British possessions. 
Raw silk from the East Indies paid an import duty of 4s. a 
pound, raw silk from China and Italy a duty of 5s. 6d. a 
pound, and organzine? a duty of 145. 10d. a pound. Robin- 
son, with Huskisson’s assistance, reversed the policy which 
these duties and prohibitions embodied. Instead of vainly 
endeavouring to keep foreign silk out of the market, he 
decided to admit it on an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 
But in taking this step he gave the British weavers ample 
encouragement by largely reducing the duties on the raw 

1 Hansard, vol. x. p. 331. 

2 Raw silk is silk simply wound from the cocoon—one of the wound or reeled 
threads is known as ‘‘ singles ’"—two or more threads twisted together are known 
as ‘‘tram.” ‘*Thrown” silk is composed of two, three, or more singles twisted 
together in a contrary direction to that in which the singles of which it is com- 
posed are twisted. The silk so twisted is known as ‘‘ organzine.” The heavy 
duties on organzine were first imposed in 1719, after the erection at Derby 


of the first British throwing-mill, McCulloch, ad verb. ‘‘Silk.” The term 
‘* thrown " silk, it is believed, is derived from the throstle used in throwing it. 
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material, The duty on Indian silk was reduced from 4s. to 
3@.; that on Chinese and Italian silks from 5s. 62. to 64. ; that 
on organzine from 145. rod. to 7s. 6¢.a pound. These altera- 
tions, it was estimated, would involve a loss to the revenue 
of £462,000 a year.1 They did not, however, conciliate the 
manufacturers. Petition after petition was presented against 
the bill; counsel were called in and heard against it; and it 

ivwas only after a series of debates that the proposal was at 
length reluctantly adopted. 

High duties were not the only causes which were interfering 
with the growth of the British silk trade. ‘The chief seat of 
the trade was originally in Spitalfields ; and in 1773 the Spital- 
fields weavers persuaded the legislature to authorise the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of London, and the magis- 
trates of Middlesex, Westminster, and the Liberty of the 
Tower, to regulate the wages to be paid to the journeymen 
silk weavers residing within those districts; “and at the same 
time to declare that masters so residing, employing weavers in 
other districts,” should be liable to severe penalties. An Act 
The Spitale Of 1792 extended the operation of the Spitalfields 
fields Act. Act to “manufactures of silk mixed with other 
materials ;” and an Act of 1811 applied it to journeywomen 
as well as journeymen.? These Acts had a most pernicious 
effect on the Spitalfields manufacturers. Magistrates, ignorant 
of the conditions of the trade, were incompetent to fix the 
remuneration of the persons who were employed init. Masters 
were compelled to pay skilled and unskilled workmen the 
same wages. The magistrates had the folly to declare that 
weaving in which machinery was employed should be paid at 
the same rate as weaving done by hand. Every improvement 
in machinery was consequently discouraged, and the use of 
machinery became almost impracticable. If the Spitalfields 
Acts had been universal in their application, the silk trade 
would probably have been driven from the country. Fortu- 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. x. pp. 333, 800-829. 
2 13 Geo, IIL, c 68., 32 Geo. III., c. 44., 51 Geo. IIL.,c, 7 Hansard, vol. 
ix. p. 146, 
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nately they were only local, and their sole effect was to drive 
the trade from Spitalfields. ‘‘ Many works of the first con- 
sequence,” said the Spitalfields manufacturers in a petition to 
the House of Commons in 1823, “have already been trans- 
ferred to Norwich, Manchester, Macclesfield, Taunton, and 
other sowns, where they are performed at from one-half to 
two-thirds of the price for which, under these Acts, they 
can be made in London, Westminster, or Middlesex. The 
removal of the entire manufacture from the metropolis” will 
be “inevitable, if these Acts be allowed to continue much 
longer in force.” + 

The petition from which this extract is taken was presented 
on the 9th of May 1823. Ricardo at once rose to denounce 
the Spitalfields Acts; Wallace declared them “unjust to the 
merchant, unjust to the manufacturer, and above all, unjust to 
the workman ;” and Huskisson announced his intention “on 
the earliest possible day to submit a motion” for their repeal.? 
The promise was kept; but the announcement that the Acts 
were to be repealed excited an unexpected opposition. The 
Spitalfields weavers declared that the Acts had been excep- 
tionally beneficial to them, and they feared that their repeal 
would be followed by the reduction of their wages and the 
increase of the poor-rates. A petition against Huskisson’s 
bill was hastily prepared. Though no females and no males 
under twenty years of age were permitted to sign it, it received 
within three days no less than 11,000 signatures. Fowell 
Buxton, the member for Weymouth, who lived and conducted 
his business as a brewer in Spitalfields, undertook to present 
the petition to the House;® and a large majority of the 
House of Commons, though in favour of the bill, wished that 
its progress might be delayed until the weavers themselves 
appreciated its merits. Huskisson, however, satisfied that the 
principle of his measure was sound, declined to listen to the 
application for delay. Counsel were heard against the bill; 
but a motion for its re-committal was rejected on the gth of 


1 Hansard, vol. ix. p. 147. 2 Ibid., p. 149. 
3 Tbid., p. 378. 
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June by 68 votes to 60; and its third reading was carried, two 
days afterwards, by 53 votes to 40.! 

The bill had passed the House of Commons ; but there was 
no doubt of the feeling which it had excited in the east of 
London. On the evening on which it was read a third time, 
Palace Yard and the avenues to the House were thronged by a 
dense mob from Spitalfields. ‘The members, as they passed 
to the House, were entreated to oppose the measure, and a 
rumour that the third reading was rejected was received with 
exultation by the crowd. The true state of the case, however, 
was soon known, and the people dispersed in dejection at the 
news.?, Though, however, the weavers were disappointed at 
the result, their opposition did not cease. They thronged the 
approaches to the House of Lords on the 16th of June—“a 
most orderly though numerous mob” ®—and they persuaded 
the Peers to refer the bill to a select committee. The select 
committee agreed with the House of Commons in condemning 
the Spitalfields Acts and in recommending their repeal, But 
there was a large party in the House of Lords unprepared to 
accept the decision of the House of Commons or the recom- 
mendations of their own committee. Men like Harrowby,® 
Ellenborough,® and Colchester? had the ingenuity to discover 
a new reason for retaining the Acts which economists like 
Ricardo, Huskisson, and Wallace desired to repeal. The 
tendency of the Acts was to drive the silk trade from Spital- 
fields; and these legislators, afraid of “another Manchester 
growing up near the metropolis,” thought that the legislature 
should do something to counteract this tendency. Even the 
ministry was not united in supporting a measure introduced 
by a minister. Bexley, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, introduced the bill; Harrowby, the President of the 
Council, moved its rejection. The Prime Minister, Liver- 
pool, supported Bexley ; and the Chancellor, Eldon, supported 
Harrowby. Men accustomed to the want of discipline in the 


1 Hansard, vol. ix. pp. 818, 833. 3 Ann, Reg. (1823), Chron,, p. 7%. 
8 Colchester, vol, iii, p. 290. 4 Hansard, \ol. ix, p. 988. 
5 Ibid., vol. ix, p. 1590. 6 Ibid., p. 988. 


7 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 293. 
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Government were amazed at these open dissensions. But the 
Chancellor and Harrowby proved too strong for the Prime 
Minister and Bexley. The bill was cut down from its original 
proportions, and the power of the magistrates to fix the rate 
of wages was left unrepealed. The Commons had no fancy 
for tha play of “ Hamlet” with the character of the Prince 
of Denmark left out. They declined to assent to the Lords’ 
amendments, and the bill was dropped. The Spitalfields bill 
had been stopped by the amendments of the Peers; but the 
Lords were unable to do more than delay the passage of the 
Act for a year. On the 4th of May 1824, Lauderdale intro- 
duced a bill in the Upper House to carry out Huskisson’s 
proposal. The second reading was carried on the 14th of 
May by 23 votes to 8; the third reading on the 21st of May 
by 61 votes to 55. The bill, thus approved by the Lords, 
was accepted without remark in the Commons, and passed 
through all its stages.? 

The debate on the Spitalfields Bill had indirectly drawn 
attention to the general condition of the laws which regulated 
the labour of the working classes. Some persons, who agreed 
with Huskisson in thinking that labour should be free, dis- 
agreed with him in desiring to repeal the Spitalfields Acts as 
the first step towards freeing it. The Spitalfields Acts, what- 
ever objections might be urged against them, were at any rate 
passed in the interests of the labouring community. The 
artisans, almost without exception, were in favour of them ; 
and the demand for their repeal came from the employers. 
There was, however, another set of Acts—the Com- phe combina- 
bination Acts, and the Act for preventing the emi- to" Acts 
gration of artisans—which interfered with the freedom of 
labour quite as much as the Spitalfields Acts. These Acts 
had been passed, not in the interest of the labourers, but in 
the interest of the employers; they were known to operate 
Severely against the working classes. If, it was argued, it were 
really desirable to establish free labour, the first step towards 
doing so should be the repeal of the Combination Acts. It 

1 Hansard, vol. ix. p. 1546. 2 [bid., vol. xi, pp. 433, 753, 793 
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was unjust and impolitic to repeal a set of statutes, which the 
working classes desired to retain, because they interfered with 
free labout, and at the same time to retain another series of 
statutes, which the working classes desired to get rid of, and 
which equally interfered with the freedom of labour.! 

The challenge, which was thus thrown out, wag soon 
accepted. At the close of the session of 1823 Hume formally 
undertook to deal with the subject; and, at the commence- 
ment of 1824, he moved for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into it, The object of the law, which it was 
Hume’s desire to investigate, may be very simply stated. The 
legislature had honestly desired to concentrate the manu- 
factures of the world in Britain, and it had honestly concluded 
that the best means of doing so were to be found in securing 
the manufacturers a constant supply of cheap labour and a 
monopoly of skilled workmanship. With these objects it was 
made illegal for any body of workmen to meet, even peaceably, 
together for the purpose of discussing the rate of wages; it 
was made penal for an artisan to leave the kingdom, and the 
artisan who was even suspected of an intention of doing so 
was subjected to imprisonment. With the same objects the 
exportation of machinery was forbidden. These laws naturally 
created a good deal of irritation among the working classes, 
and they had not the merit of securing the result for which 
they were passed. Notwithstanding their existence on the 
statute: book, workmen constantly combined to raise and keep 
up their wages, to regulate their hours of work, and to limit 
the right of their masters to employ apprentices. Such com- 
binations were often followed by strikes ; the strikes were often 
attended with serious breaches of the peace ; they necessarily 
occasioned loss both to the employers and employed, and 
were attended with serious inconvenience to the community. 
Prosecutions had frequently taken place under the Combi- 
nation Laws. The men had been prosecuted by the masters 
for combining to raise their wages; the masters had been 
prosecuted by the men for combining to reduce the wage-rate. 

1 See Ellice’s speech, Hansard, vol. ix. p. 379. 
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The results of these prosecutions had, however, been dif- 
ferent. The law, in no instance, had proved steong enough 
to reach the masters; but the men had been frequently im- 
prisoned for their combinations. This unequal contest had 
naturally produced dissatisfaction. The law was regarded as 
partial. , The men felt that they “were not protected against 
the injustice of their masters, while the masters were protected 
from the combinations of the men.” 4 

The law which prohibited the emigration of artisans had 
been equally unpopular and equally inoperative. Notwith- 
standing the law many able and intelligent artisans 
had gone abroad; it was difficult, if not impossible, pationt 
to prevent their doing so; and the only effect which """*"* 
the law had was to deter artisans who had once left the country 
from returning home. The law, therefore, was to all intents 
and purposes useless. But, useless as it was, the artisans 
complained of its existence in the Statute Book. They were 
unable to see why they should be debarred from taking their 
labour to the best market, ‘‘whilst all other classes of the com- 
munity are permitted to go abroad, and to take their capital 
with them, whenever they think proper.” 2 

The principle on which the emigration of artisans was 
prohibited was similar to that on which the exportation of 
machinery was forbidden. It was more difficult to evade the 
latter than the former of these regulations. It was easy for a 
workman to leave the country, but it was difficult to smuggle 
out of it a bulky and heavy piece of machinery. Yet, though 
the difficulty of smuggling machinery was Breat, 71. exporta 
machinery was smuggled; and, where smuggling cont = 
was prevented, foreign nations were driven to 
manufacture their machinery themselves instead of purchasing 
it from Britain. The law, therefore, in no case effected the 
object for which it was enacted, and the foreign rivals of 
the British manufacturer were deprived neither of machinery 


1 Authority for these statements will be found in the report of the select 
committee, (Hansard, vol, xi. p. 811.) The concluding quotation is from 
Hume's speech, Hansard, vol. x. p. 146. 

2 Hansard, vol, xi. p, 813. 
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nor of skilled workmen. Hume consequently desired to re- 
peal the Acts which prohibited the emigration of workmen, as 
well as those which prevented the exportation of machinery. 
He saw no reason why Britain should not become a great 
manufacturer of machinery, and add one more trade to the 
many industries which already flourished on her soil.} 

In one respect Hume’s motion was made at an unfortunate 
time. Soon after the commencement of the preceding recess 
the man who would undoubtedly have been his ablest and 
most authoritative supporter in the House passed away. An 
Ricardo’s inflammation of the brain, probably attributable to 
death. hard work and acute thought, prematurely termi- 
nated the useful career of Ricardo, the member for Portar- 
lington. In a comparatively short life Ricardo had made 
himself the first authority on all questions connected with 
political economy. He spoke in the House of Commons 
on such subjects with an influence which perhaps no other 
economist unconnected with office has ever gained in that 
assembly. He had long paid special attention to the Labour 
J.aws; and he had been instrumental in promoting the Spital- 
fields Bill of the previous session. His death, therefore, 
deprived Hume of the most valuable assistance which he 
could possibly have received. Only two years before Ricardo’s 
loss would have been irreparable. The change which had 
been made in the character of the Government during 1823 
rendered it easy to repair it in 1824. Up to the date of 
Huskisson’s promotion and Vansittart’s supercession the 
Opposition, on all economical questions, had held more 
advanced views than the Government. From the date of 
Huskisson’s promotion the views of the ministry on such 
subjects had been more advanced than those of the Opposi- 
tion. Huskisson, in the present case, rose immediately after 
Hume; but he rose to support, not to oppose, his motion. 
The select committee which Hume desired was unani- 
mously agreed to. It adopted, before the session was over, 
an exhaustive report. Postponing the expression of any defi- 

1 Hansard, vol. x. p. 145. 
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nite opinion on the policy of permitting the exportation of 
machinery, it recommended the entire repeal of all the laws 
which interfered either with the emigration of artisans or 
their return home; and it also recommended the repeal of 
the Combination Laws and the alteration of the “Common 
Law, under which a peaceable meeting of masters or workmen 
may be prosecuted as a conspiracy.” It stated, however, that 
it would be necessary to pass a new enactment punishing 
summarily either masters or workmen “who, by threats, 
intimidation, or acts of violence, should interfere with that 
act of freedom which ought to be allowed to each party, of 
employing his labour or capital in the manner he may deem 
most advantageous.” Bills based on these recommendations 
were shortly afterwards introduced into the House of Commons 
and became law. It is a striking proof of the revolution which 
had been silently effected in economical questions that these 
bills were passed without discussion. A whole system crumbled 
away without a voice being raised to defend or to extenuate it. 
The haste with which the bills were passed probably ac- 
counted for the extreme nature of some of their provisions. 
The House accepted measures which it had only imperfectly 
examined, and which it only partially understood. When the 
bills, however, became law their real nature was soon evident. 
Combinations increased in a way which had never been known 
before. The workmen imagined that the legislature had 
itself encouraged them to combine; the masters, in serious 
alarm, combined against the workmen. In Glasgow s.iou< 
the workmen at a single factory struck work. The ‘trike during 
masters in the same trade, dreading an attack in of 1824 
detail, met together and agreed that, if the men at this factory 
did not return to their work on the following Monday, they 
would discharge all their own men from their employment. 
The masters kept their word. On the Monday ten thousand 
working men of Glasgow were thrown out of work; and the 
strike was crushed by this combination among the masters. 


2 sth Geo. IV., c. 95, 96, 97. 
2 Hansard, New Series, vol. xii. p. 1303. 
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The masters had reason for the alarm which they undoubtedly 
felt. Trades unions had struck deeper root in Scotland than 
in any other part of the United Kingdom. The members of 
the unions took an oath to execute with zeal and alacrity any 
task or injunction which the majority of their brethren imposed 
upon them; and they instanced “the chastisement of ,nobs,! 
the assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters, and the 
demolition of shops,” as examples of the tasks which they 
might thus be enjoined to perform.?, The Dublin unionists 
had, unfortunately, learned how to commit these outrages with 
impunity. If the curriers were offended with a master they 
appealed to the carpenters to avenge them, If the carpenters 
were offended they called on the curriers to repay their debt. 
Suspicion failed to fall on men of another trade; the helpless 
victim of the union was assassinated, and it was found im- 
possible to detect the murderer.’ Masters, moreover, were 
not the only persons whose lives were endangered by the 
existence of the union. If a workman did not obey the rules 
of the union he was made “uncomfortable.” The elastic 
phrase was capable of having any meaning attached to it. A 
workman in Glasgow who had disregarded the wishes uf the 
union was made “uncomfortable” by being shot. 

It was obviously necessary to take some cognisance of 
outrages of this character. A state of things which enabled 
an irresponsible committee to decree the murder either of an 
employer or of a fellow-workman could not be permitted to 
continue. Early in 1825 Huskisson drew atttention to the 
subject, and proposed the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into it.® The committee was appointed. Petition 
after petition was presented, both from masters and men, the 
masters praying for the protection of the legislature, the men 
deprecating the re-enactment of the old law. But the com- 


1 De Quincey says—'‘ Snobs, and its antithesis nobs, arose among the internal 
factions of shoemakers about 1814. Possibly enough the terms may have 
existed much earlier; but they were then first made known by a trial at some 
assizes which happened to fix the public attention." —Works, vol. iv. p. r9x, note, 
According to Mr. Skeat (ad verb). the word snob is of Scandinavian origin, 

3 Hansard, New Series, vol. xiii. p. 1402. 8 Ibid., vol. xii. p. 1308. 

4 Ibid., vol. xiii. pp. 1402-1404. 5 Ibid., vol. xii, p, 1288, 
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mittee felt that it was necessary to protect the masters against 
their workmen, the working classes against themselves. The 
House agreed with the recommendations of the committee. 
The old law was not re-enacted, but the provisions of the Act 
of the previous year were repealed. The Act of 1824 had 
legalised all combinations. The Act of 1825 enabled fresh Act in 
masters and workmen respectively to meet to discuss 7535 

the rate of wages and the conditions of employment. But it 
prohibited any person doing any act, or making any threat, 
to induce any manufacturer to alter the rules of his factory, 
or any workman to accept, or leave any employment, or to 
join any club. Magistrates were given a summary jurisdiction 
over offenders. The bill which was thus introduced passed 
both Houses of Parliament without any material amendment ; 
and the law which was thus made continued to regulate the 
relations of capital and labour for a period of more than forty 
years.! 

The excesses which the unionists had in many cases com- 
mitted, and which had led to an alteration in the Act of 1824, 
were partly attributable to the natural excitement gytraordi- 
of men suddenly finding themselves free from the Tay Fivts., 
provisions of an oppressive law. But the unionists 4nd 1835. 
would have been powerless if the growing prosperity, and the 
consequent demand for labour, had not made their services 
almost indispensable to their masters. Britain had never 
previously seen such a revival of trade as characterised the 
year 1824. The prosperity, said Lord Dudley, “extended to 
all orders, all professions, and all districts,” It was “enhanced 
and invigorated by the flourishing state of all those arts which 
ministered to human comfort, and by those inventions by 
which man seemed to have obtained a_mastery over Nature 
by the application of her own powers.’’? ‘Such is the pros- 
perity at which the country has arrived,” said Lord Francis 
Leveson-Gower in the House of Commons, “that I feel in 
some measure at a loss how to proceed: whether to give pre- 


1 Hansard, vol. xiii. pp. 1400, 1458, 1462, 1478; 6 Geo, IV. c. 129, 
3 Ibid,, vol. xii. p. 4. 
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cedence to our agriculture, which is the main support of our 
country ; to our manufactures, which have increased and are 
increasing to a most unexampled extent; or to our com- 
merce, which distributes them to the ends of the earth, and 
finds daily new outlets for the distribution and new sources 
of national wealth and prosperity.”1 “Nearly all pranerty,” 
wrote a contemporary chronicler, ‘‘had risen greatly in 
pecuniary value, and every branch of internal industry was 
thriving. Agricultural distress had disappeared ; the persons 
employed in the cotton and woollen manufactures were in full 
employment; the various departments of the iron trade were 
flourishing ; on all sides new buildings were in the course of 
erection ; and money was so abundant that men of enterprise, 
though without capital, found no difficulty in commanding 
funds for any plausible undertaking,” ? 

The evidence of prosperity, which could be traced in every 
portion of the kingdom, was naturally reflected in the condition 
of the revenue. In 1824 Robinson had anticipated a surplus 
of £1,050,000. He had remitted taxation which had involved 
an ultimate loss of 41,060,000 a year, and which had reduced 
the revenue of the year by £630,000. His surplus, therefore, 
ought not to have exceeded £420,000; it actually amounted 
to £1,437,744.8 These figures made the duty of the finance 
minister in 1825 an easy and agreeable task. The expendi- 
ture of the year was placed at 456,001,842. The revenue of 
the year was estimated at £56,445,370.4 The net surplus at 


1 Hansard, vol. xii. p. 32. 2 Ann. Reg. 1825, Hist., p. 2. 
3 Hansard, vol. Xi, p. 721. 
4 The exact figures are as follows :— 


Estimated Revenue. 


Customs : ; « < i . » Z£11,350,000 
Excise . ‘ ‘ : ‘ , : , ; 26,400,000 
Stamps . : , ‘ , : : ; ‘ 7,100,000 
Taxes . ‘ ‘ , ; . ; ‘ : 4,875,000 
Post-office . Se ae ee ; 1,500,000 
Miscellaneous ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ é ‘ 750,000 
Half-pay Trustees . . : ; ; . 8 4,470,370 
56,445, 
Expenditure . , ; i ON ‘ , £56-448:370 


Surplus... £443,528 
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£443,528. There was, however, every reason for hoping that 
the surplus in future years would be very much qpe Budget 
larger. The revenue of the country was not merely ° 782s- 

increasing, but the changes which had been made in the 
Budget of 1824 had hardly come into operation. The 
abolition of the bounties on linen goods, for instance, was 
gradual, Robinson estimated that the surplus of £443,528 
in 1825 would increase to £864,000 in 1826, and to 
43,254,000 in 1827. The large additional revenue which 
he thus expected in 1827 was partly attributable to a change 
which he proposed to make in the sugar duties. 
Less than two centuries ago sugar was a luxury 
which was enjoyed by the rich alone. The annual consumption 
of Great Britain only amounted in 1700 to 22,000,000 lbs. a 
year, The population was not doubled in the century; but 
the consumption of sugar increased tenfold. More than 
220,000,000 lbs, of sugar were, on an average, retained for 
consumption in Great Britain in 1800 and 1801. The rapid 
growth in the consumption tempted finance ministers in want 
of money to place heavy import duties on the commodity. 
In the reign of Anne the duty only amounted to 35. 5d. per 
cwt.; in 1780 it was raised to 6s. 8¢.; in 1787 to 125. 44.; 
In 1791 to 15s.; and in 1806 to 30s. per cwt. If, however, 
the price of sugar was below 47s. per cwt. the Treasury was 
at liberty to reduce the duty to 27s. This arrangement was 


ugar. 


Expenditure, 

Interest of Debt. ' : ‘ ‘ ‘ . £27,233,670 
Interest of Exchequer Bills. : ; . ; 40,000 
Sinking Fund ‘ ¥ ' , ; : : 5,486,654 
Dead Weight Annuity . : ; : 2,800,000 
Other charges on Consolidated Fund : : ; 2,050,000 
Total Consolidated Fund . £37,610,324 

Interest of Exchequer Bills . ‘ : ; 5 820,000 
Army. . : : : ‘ : . ‘ 791,751 
Navy. i: 02 (ae Ge Oe er 5,983,126 
Ordnance. : ; ‘ ° ; . : 1,376,641 
Miscellaneous ‘ : ° . . . : 2,300,000 
Total . . . . £56,001,842 


— Hansard, vol. xii. p. 725, 
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productive of fraud and loss. Large quantities of sugar were 
annually brought to this country and re-exported; the draw- 
back uniformly allowed on its exportation was calculated at 
the highest rate of duty, 305. per cwt. A merchant, therefore, 
was at liberty, when the price was low, to import a cargo of 
sugar into Britain paying on it a duty of 27s. per cwt., and 
to re-export it almost immediately afterwards and receive a 
drawback of 30s. per cwt. The merchant gained, and the 
public lost, 3s. on each cwt. of the cargo. This singular system 
cost the country £300,000 a year. Robinson decided to 
reduce the duty permanently to 275., and to fix the drawback 
uniformly at the same amount. The additional £300,000 
which he thus hoped to save accounted for the greatest 
portion of the increase which he expected to accrue in the 
surplus in 1826.1 

The change, so far as it went, was dictated by common 
sense. It did not constitute any attack upon the old system 
of protection or any advance towards the new system of free 
trade. The other changes in the Budget were of a different 
character. ‘The poorer householders were relieved from the 
operation of the house-tax and of the window-duty. Some of 
Repealof the minor taxes on horses and servants were repealed, 
assessed | —_ and the loss to the revenue from these changes was 
other duties. placed at £276,000 a year.? The prosperity of the 
country had produced a large and unexpected demand for 
iron, and Robinson decided on reducing the duty from £6, ros. 
to #1, 10s. a ton. He met “the narrow and shortsighted 
policy which would say, ‘Let us use no iron but our own,’ by 


1 Hansard, vol, xii. p. 727. M‘Culloch, ad verb, Sugar. The duties in the 
text are the duties on West Indian sugar. Heavy prohibitory duties, which 
were left untouched in 1826, were imposed on foreign sugar. I have followed 
in the text the account in M‘Culloch, But the reader, who wishes to go 
minutely into the subject, should read Porter's elaborate analysis of the official 
figures in Progress of the Nation, p. 550. 

2 Houses assessed under £10 a year paid 15, 6d. in the pound, and were now 
relieved from the house-tax; 171,000 persons benefited by this change. Per- 
sons occupying houses with less than seven windows were at the same time 
relieved from the window-tax ; 636,000 persons benefited by this change.— 
Hansard, vol, xii. p. 743. 
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saying to the manufacturers in return, ‘ Use all the iron you 
can get.’” The welfare of the mercantile marine suggested 
the expediency of reducing the duty on hemp by one-half. 
These two reductions were estimated to cost the country 
4,100,000 a year. The duty on coffee was at the same time 
reduced from 1s, to 6d. the pound.? 

A still greater change was made in another respect. The 
high duties on spirits and wine had created an illicit traffic 
in these commodities, which all the efforts of the 
authorities had been unable to repress. ‘* We have 
endeavoured,” said Robinson,‘ to check the progress of this 
mischief by the most rigorous measures. We have surrounded 
the coast with ships and guards as with a wall of brass; we 
have imposed penalty upon penalty, and inflicted punishment 
upon punishment; but all in vain.” The trade of the smuggler 
was pursued more actively than ever. Smuggling flourished 
in every quarter of the country. “Its active instruments 
haunt us wherever we go; they hover around our coast, 
they penetrate our harbours, they traverse the interior ; they 
invade the splendid palace of the noble and the humble 
cottage of the poor; they offer their temptations in every 
quarter, and all classes of society yield to the seduction.” In 
the South of England, Dutch gin and French brandy were 
landed on dark nights in quiet coves by armed men ready to 
battle with the coastguard for their property. In the North 
of England, Scotch whisky was smuggled across the border, 
and the excise officers were unable to cope with the evil. 
Robinson decided to meet an evil which the preventive 
system had been unable to repress by a large reduction of 
taxation ; and he was encouraged to do so by the success 
which had already attended his exertions in the same direction. 
Illicit distillation in Ireland and Scotland had previously been 
as great an evil as smuggling in England. Illicit stills existed 
in every parish: the people fancied that the illegal whisky 
had a peculiar relish ; and the severest laws proved incapable 


Smuggling. 


1 West Indian coffee. The duties on East Indian and foreign coffee were 
reduced proportionally. 
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of remedying the evil. In 1823 Robinson decided on reducing 
the duties on Irish and Scotch whisky from 5s. 6d. to 2s. the 
gallon. Illicit distillation never recovered the blow.! The 
amount of spirits which paid tax was at once doubled, and the 
revenue suffered hardly any loss from the change.? It was 
a fair presumption that the smugglers would be best encoun- 
tered with the same weapons which had already checked the 
progress of illicit distillation. Robinson decided on making 
large reductions in the duties on wine, cider, and spirits, 
The revenue, he estimated, would lose 41,000,000 a year by 
the changes which he thus proposed ; but £ 1,000,000 was not 
an excessive price to pay for the extinction of smuggling.’ 


1 The story of illicit distillation in Ireland has been illustrated in chap. ii. 
vol. i, of this work. For Scotland some readers will recollect Burns's com- 
laint— 
: ‘' Ye Irish lords, ye knights an’ squires 
Who represent our brughs an’ shires, 
An’ doucely manage our affairs 
In Parliament, 
To you a simple Bardie’s prayers 
Are humbly sent, 
‘¢ Tell them whae hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an’ me's in great affliction 
E’er sin’ they laid that curst restriction 
On aquavitee ; 
An’ rouse them up to Strong conviction, 
An' move their pity. 
«* Paint Scotland greetin’ owre her thrissle ; 
Her mutchkin stoup as toom’s a whissle: 
An’ d-——d excisemen in a bussle 
Seizin’ a stell, 
Triumphant crushin’'t like a mussel 
Or lampit shell.” 


Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
2 3822 . 2,225,124 gallons. 2,910,483 gallons, 5,135,607 gallons. 
1824 . 4,350,301», 6,690,375 5 11,040,616, 


—M'Culloch, ad verb. Spirits, 

3 The changes were as follows :—The duty on French wine was reduced from 
x1s. std. to 6s. a gallon; that on other wine from 75. 7d. to 4s. The duty on 
British spirits was reduced from ros. 6d. to 5s. ; the duty on cider from 30s. 
toxss. The ultimate loss to the revenue was estimated as follows :—On 
wine, £230,000; spirits, £750,000; cider, £20,000. Total, £1,000,000. In 
addition to this loss, the reduction of the hemp duty cost £100,000, the 
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The Budget of 1825 was the natural corollary of the Budgets 
of 1823 and 1824; but the financial history of the three years 
was very remarkable. For the first time since the The com- 
conclusion of the Great War the finances of the [2fSStion of 
country had been conducted on an intelligible ‘™s period. 
system, The old Sinking Fund had been abolished, and a 
new Sinking Fund, which the country had proved able to 
maintain, had been substituted for it. The funded debt had 
been reduced from £796,000,000 to £778,000,000 ; the un- 
funded debt from £ 38,000,000 to £31,000,000. In 1823 
the window-tax had been reduced by one-half; in 1825 the 
poorer householders had been relieved from the pressure both 
of house-tax and window-tax. The manufacturing classes had 
been encouraged by the reduction of the duties on silk, wool, 
and iron. The consuming classes had been benefited by the 
reduction of duties on spirits, wines, coffee, and sugar. The 
useless bounties on the whale and herring fisheries had been 
abolished ; the bounties on the linen manufacture had been 
repealed ; and the selfish policy which vainly endeavoured to 
concentrate the carrying trade of the world in British bottoms 
had been modified. During the same period the Labour Laws 
had been repealed ; and the working classes had, for the first 
time, been legally permitted to combine for the purpose of 
raising the rate of wages. Such great alterations in the com- 
mercial and industrial legislation of the kingdom had never 
previously been attempted by any minister. Changes of such 
importance were not again suggested for another twenty years. 
The free trader looks back at the legislation of 1823, 1824, 
and 1825 as the first admission of the principle which it is his 
especial object to enforce. These changes, however, great as 
they were, did not effect a perfectly free trade in any article. 
The reform of the Navigation Laws was based on the principle 
of reciprocity. The burden of taxation was in many cases 
alleviated ; it was in no case reduced altogether. Differential 


reduction of the coffee duty £150,000, and the alteration in the assessed taxes 
£276,000 a year, The whole loss, therefore, was £1,526,000 a year. The 
duty on iron had been prohibitory, and its reduction, therefore, involved no 
loss, Hansard, vol. xii. p. 743. 
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duties were still maintained on articles of colonial and foreign 
produce. Huskisson and Robinson were both, for instance, 
willing to give the consumer cheap sugar; but they were both 
of them desirous to give the West India colonists a clear 
advantage in the sugar market.! 

The Budget of 1825 was proposed on the 28th of February. 
The country was still enjoying an extraordinary prosperity. 
OG es Every commodity was constantly rising in price ; 
prosperity of every security was continually increasing in value ; 
oe and higher prices and a cheap money market were 
encouraging the extension of old industries and the promotion 
of new undertakings. The causes which produced this state 
of things were manifold. The severe depression of 1819 had 
been naturally followed by a reaction. The consuming classes 


1 The other changes which Huskisson introduced into the commercial legisla- 
tion of the country at this time were of the same nature. Foreign cotton goods, 
before 1825, could only be imported on a duty of £75, £67, 10s., or £50 per 
cent., according to their quality. Huskisson proposed the admission of all 
foreign cotton goods on a duty of £10 per cent. The duty on foreign woollens 
varied from £50 to £67, 105. per cent, Huskisson reduced them to an uniform 
duty of £15 per cent. The duty on linens fluctuated from £40 to £180 per 
cent. Huskisson simplified and reduced them, placing them all at £25 per 
cent. The duty on paper was prohibitory ; the duty on bound books amounted 
to £6, 10s. and £5 the cwt. Huskisson reduced the duty on paper to ‘‘ twice 
the amount of the excise duty; he reduced the duties on books to £3, ros. 
and £3 per cwt. respectively. The duty on glass amounted to £80 per cent, 
Huskisson reduced it to £20 per cent. The duty on glass bottles amounted to 
16s, ad. a dozen. Huskisson reduced it to 3s. The duty on foreign earthen- 
ware amounted to £75 per cent. Huskisson reduced the duty on plain por- 
celain to £15, and on ornamental china to £30 per cent. The duty on copper 
umounted to £54 a ton. Huskisson reduced it to £27 a ton. Zinc sold on 
the Continent for £20 a ton; the duty upon it in this country was £28; its 
selling price £45 a ton. Huskisson reduced the duty to £14 aton. The duty 
on lead was {£20 per cent. Huskisson reduced it to £15. The duty on 
manufactured articles not enumerated was £50 per cent.; the duty on un- | 
manufactured articles not enumerated was £20 per cent. Huskisson reduced 
these duties to £20 and {£10 per cent. respectively. These were the leading 
changes which Huskisson introduced into the Customs Laws, At the same 
time he relieved the maritime interest: x, by repealing the quarantine duties ; 
2, by repealing the stamp duty payable upon the transfer either of a ship or of 
shares in a ship; 3, by reducing the stamp duty on debentures for the payment 
of drawbacks, &c.; 4, by abolishing all consular fees and paying: all foreign 
consuls by salaries. The great speech in which Huskisson explained his elabo- 
rate scheme will be found in Hassard, New Series, vol. xii. pp. 1196-1222, 
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could not indefinitely postpone their demand for the produce 
of the looms of Manchester or the commodities of Birmingham; 
and a slight revival to trade indicated a return to better times. 
A rise in the price of corn gradually relieved the distress of 
the agricultural classes ; and landlords, farmers, and labourers, 
rescued from absolute despair, began to spend a little more 
freely. The nation, passing from despondency to hope, found 
itself in a position to save. Foreign governments, reckless 
speculators, promoters of new companies were all ready to 
relieve it of its savings. The British nation was interested 
in the struggle of the Spanish Colonies for independence. 
The Spanish Colonies were quite willing that the British 
investor should show his interest by advancing them money. 
South America contained the richest mines which had been 
discovered in the world. British capital was invited to come 
forward and work them. It was impossible to resist the com- 
bined attractions of an appeal which promised liberty to a 
continent and 20 per cent. to an investor. The attractions 
were the greater because the rate of interest was steadily 
falling at home. A man who had placed his scanty fortune in 
the Navy 5 per cents. found his income in 1822 reduced by 
one-fifth. He had no alternative but to retrench in his estab- 
lishment or to change his investment. Such an individual 
was naturally disposed to lend a ready ear to the temptations 
which were offered him in every newspaper. He subscribed 
to one of the numerous companies whose prospectuses crowded 
the advertisement columns of the morning papers. Nothing 
could exceed the apparent good fortune of the shareholders in 
these companies. The shares were pushed up to an astounding 
premium. The bubble wore attractive hues, it attained extra- 
ordinary proportions. Men found their capital doubled or even 
quadrupled in a single day, and blessed the movement which had 
provided them with a short and unexpected road to wealth.! 

1 The price of Consols rose from 75} in January 1823 to 95 in January 1825. 
The joint stock companies formed in England in 1824 and in the beginning 
of 1825 had a nominal capital of £174,000,000, The Zimes and Morning 


Chronicle of the 23rd and 24th of January 1825 contained the prospectuses of 
thirty-five new companies, The reckless manner in which these shares were 
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The capital which was thus subscribed naturally imparted 
an accelerated impulse to every commercial undertaking. 
The new mines wanted machinery ; the new navigation com- 
panies wanted vessels. Every new company gave fresh 
employment to some class of the population. The demand 
for iron increased so rapidly that the British ironmasters were 
unable to comply with it. The price of pig iron, in conse- 
quence of the demand, rose from £6 to £12 aton. Other 
commodities besides iron were effected in a similar way. The 
price of cotton rose from 74d. to 15. 6$¢.a lb.) The rise in 
prices continued through the whole of 1824 and the first few 
months of 1825. It was stimulated by the confidence which 
was everywhere felt. It seemed as easy to attain wealth by 
speculating in commodities as by speculating in shares. The 
profits of the speculator were almost illimitable. It was im- 
possible to predict the dimensions which the bubble might 
attain, the height to which prices might be raised. Cheap 
money made speculation, moreover, exceptionally easy. <A 
man with a little credit might obtain the use of large sums of 
money at 4 percent. interest. It seemed mathematically demon- 
strable that wealth was easily attainable when money could be 
borrowed from one set of persons at 4 per cent. and invested 
with another set of persons at ro or even 20 per cent. interest. 

The mania continued to rage till the end of April 1825, 
About the end of April the rapid rise in prices was gradually 
The causes checked. Cotton, wine, and silk had been imported 
whichter- in unusual quantities, and the addition to the sup- 
minated it. ‘ 

plies overtook the demand. The enormous mass 
of people who had speculated, on the assumption that the 
rise of prices would continue, suddenly found themselves con- 
fronted with a weaker market. The fall in prices naturally 
led to a fall in the value of shares. The joint stock companies 
pushed up in the market may be seen from one or two examples. The market 
price of a share in the Anglo-Mexican Mine (£100 share, £10 paid) was, on 
the rrth of January 1825, £158. A £400 share (only £70 paid) in the Real 
del Monte sold for £1350. The price of other shares was pushed up almost 


to the same extent.—See Ann, Reg., 1825, Hist., pp. 2, 3; Tooke’s History of 
Prices, vol. ii. p. 146. 1 Tooke's Hist, of Prices, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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found it necessary to call up some of their uncalled capital. 
Weak investors, unable to meet the calls, were compelled to 
sell their holdings. The sale of a few shares in arising market 
would have had very little significance; it had much greater 
effect when the market was falling. Bold investors, confident 
that the crisis would soon pass, raised money on the shares 
which they declined to sell. Country bankers found them- 
selves assailed with an unusual demand for money. The 
demand on the local banks created in its turn a demand on 
the Bank of England. At the end of August 1824 the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England slightly exceeded £ 20,000,000 ; 
the bullion in its coffers amounted to eleven millions and 
three-quarters. At the end of February 1825 the circulation 
of the bank had increased by three-quarters of a million ; its 
bullion had decreased by three millions. Prudential con- 
siderations should have induced the Directors to restrict their 
business and to diminish their discounts. The Directors of 
the Bank, participating in the universal trust, increased their 
discounts and diminished their reserves. At the end of August 
1825 the circulation of the Bank amounted to about nineteen 
millions four hundred thousand pounds. Its bullion had 
decreased to three millions six hundred thousand pounds.} 


1 The Bank account on the three dates was as follows— 


gist of August 1824. 














Circulation , . £20,132,120 ; Securities . . .£20,904,530 
Deposits . ‘ - 9,679,810 | Bullion =, . . 11,787,430 
Rest . , : 2,880,030 

Total . .£32,691,960 Total . .£32,691,960 

28th of February 1825. 

Circulation , . £20,753,760 | Securities . ‘ » £24,951,330 
Deposits . : . 10,168,780 | Bullion. ‘ . 8,779,100 
Rest . ; ‘ - 2,807,890 

Total . .£33:730,430 Total . .£33,730,430 

grst of August 1825. 

Circulation . . £19,398,840 , Securities . , » £25, 106,030 
Deposits . i . 6,410,560 | Bullion . ° » 3,634,320 
Rest... - «~~ 2930,950 

Total . .£28,740,350 ' Total . .£28,740,350 


—Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. ii. pp. 178, 382. 
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It was obvious that the position of the Bank was dangerous. 
Every day that passed in the autumn of 1825 increased the 
danger. The demand for discount increased; the country 
bankers, who had been tempted to lend their money on 
securities realisable at only a distant date, and who, on the 
faith of these securities, had issued their own notes, quailed 
at the unexpected pressure. A vague feeling of indefinite 
apprehension was succeeded by genuine alarm. One or two 
failures hastened the panic; a run commenced on 
the country bankers, and bank after bank was com- 
pelled to stop payment. At last, on the 5th of December, 
the great banking house of Sir Peter Pole & Co., in Bartholo- 
mew Lane, closed its doors. It was known that Pole & Co. 
had relations with forty-four country bankers, and it seemed 
impossible to predict the consequences of so stupendous a 
failure. The Funds fell. Lombard Street was filled with 
persons hastening to withdraw their deposits from their 
bankers, and the prevailing panic in this way increased the 
pressure. On the day after that on which Pole & Co. had 
failed three other banks of high repute closed their doors. 
Even old men, who had recollected the crisis of 1793, were 
appalled at the existing disasters. 

For ten days the panic continued. Weak establishments 
were swept away by the storm. Even solvent institutions 
staggered under the unexpected strain on their resources. On 
the eve of Christmas Day the Bank had hardly a million of 
treasure in its coffers. So sad a Christmas had rarely been 
celebrated in London. Long before it arrived the Directors 
of the Bank had urged on the ministry the expediency of 
resorting to exceptional measures ; and the Cabinet had been 
deliberating on the policy of adopting the advice which timid 
counsellors were urging upon them—of suspending cash pay- 
ments, of issuing Exchequer bills. ‘To their infinite credit,” 
writes the most competent authority,! the Cabinet declined 
to take either course. The Mint was desired to expedite the 
coinage of new sovereigns ; the Bank was encouraged to issue 

2 Tooke's //tst. of Prices, vol. ii, p. 169. 


The crash. 
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small notes for country circulation. Some old one-pound 
notes, accidentally discovered in a box in its vaults, were 
issued to the public; but cash payments were not suspended, 
Exchequer bills were not issued. The firm refusal of the 
ministry to bend to the storm probably inspired others with 
a littlesconfidence. Towards the close of December the panic 
was stayed, and confidence was slowly restored. At the end 
of February the bullion in the Bank had again reached two 
millions and a half,} and the danger was evidently over. But 
the whole aspect of the commercial world had been changed 
by the violence of the storm. The most flourishing establish- 
ments had been wrecked in the panic hurricane, and the uni- 
vargal prosperity of 1824 had been succeeded by as widespread 
distress. The flood had subsided, but the country which the 
waters had desolated no longer smiled. 

The ministry had stood firm during the storm; but the 
disaster had taught a lesson which it was impossible to ignore. 
The crisis had been obviously due to the feverish he jesson 
speculation which had preceded it; but the specu- ° the crisis. 
lators had themselves been supported by the dangerous facility 
with which local banks, competing for custom, had advanced 
money on securities of every character. While the country 
was prosperous, the steadiest firms, dazzled by the general 
prosperity, had failed to perceive the risk attendant on these 
advances. The risk became plain enough when their own 
paper was returned to them for redemption, and the securities 
on which it had been issued became either unsaleable or sale- 
able only at a loss. The ministry, tracing the disasters to the 
rash policy of the country banks, determined on the regulation 
of these establishments. Since 1792 every bank had been at 
liberty to issue £41 and £2 notes. The constant loss which 
it sustained from the forgery of these notes had induced the 


1 The exact figures on the 28th of February 1826 were :— 


Circulation . . £25,467,910 | Securities » «+ 32,918,580 
Deposits . ‘ ; 6,935,940 | Bullion . : ; 2,459,510 
Rest é 3 ‘ 2,974,240 





Total . . £35,378,090 Total . . £35,378,090 
VOL, II. N 
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Bank of England to suspend the issue of them. But the 
country banks had issued small notes of this description more 
actively than ever. In rural districts there was an almost 
indefinite demand for these notes, and the country bankers 
were, therefore, exposed to peculiar temptations to issue them. 
The ministry concluded that the best method of checking the 
excessive circulation of paper-money was to prevent the issue 
of notes of a smaller value than £5, and they accordingly 
decided on advising Parliament to adopt this remedy. 

The country bankers were naturally alarmed at this decision. 
One of the main sources of their profits had arisen from the 
issue of £1 and £2 notes, and they saw that they were about 
to be deprived of this profitable business. The alarm was 
= much greater in Scotland. Banking in Scotland 

e sup- ; ns . 
pression of had never been subject to the restrictions which 
small notes. had interfered with the constitution of joint stock 
banks in England. Scotch banks had, in consequence, 
obtained an importance which was not enjoyed by the English 
banks. Little towns in Scotland, which in England would 
have been thought incapable of supporting a bank, had fre- 
quently branch establishments of two or three Scotch banks. 
The paper which these banks issued was almost the only 
circulating medium in Scotland; and the #1 notes of the 
Scotch bankers, greasy with age and use, were received with 
greater confidence than the clean and crisp paper of the Bank 
of England. It was suddenly whispered that the Govern- 
ment proposed to stop the circulation of these venerable notes. 
Indignation From one end of Scotland to the other a cry of 
in Scotland. indignation was raised against the proposal. The 
Scotch resisted the destruction of their favourite currency with 
the fiery zeal with which, a century before, the Irish had 
refused to receive “Wood's halfpence.” Huskisson, who was 
regarded as the author of the proposal, was denounced in 
every street in Edinburgh. Melville was blamed for disre- 
garding Scotch interests and for assenting to the measure. 
Every man with Scotch blood in his veins or Scotch brogue 
on his tongue was ready to believe that the measure would 
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ruin Scotland. Few Scotchmen, however, had either the skill 
or the knowledge which would have enabled them to explain 
their views upon the subject. Either from ignorance or in- 
difference, Melville had assented to the obnoxious scheme. 
The forty-five members returned by Scotland represented, it 
must be recollected, Melville. How was it possible for Scot- 
land to make herself heard except through Melville? The 
answer came from a quarter which no one could disregard. 
A century before Wood's halfpence had roused the spirit of 
the Dean of St. Patrick: a proposal to stop £1 notes roused 
the patriotism of the “Wizard of the North.” Wood's half- 
pence had suggested the ‘‘Drapier’s Letters:” Huskisson’s 
proposal prompted the letters of “‘ Malachi Malagrowther.” 

Sir Walter Scott was entertaining company at Abbotsford 
when the first news of the commercial crisis of 1825 reached 
him. He was growing old; his health wasenfeebled; 5; walter 
those whom he loved best were showing symptoms  Sc*tt- 
of decay; and he was gradually giving himself the greater 
leisure which his noble labours had so justly earned. Some 
rumours soon afterwards arrived that all was not well with the 
great publishing firms with which he had unfortunately con- 
nected himself. Constable was on his way to London to raise 
money on the business. Ballantyne was waiting uneasily in 
Edinburgh for tidings from Constable. Sir Walter Scott had 
official business of his own to perform in Edinburgh. He 
drove there from Abbotsford—‘‘a cold journey to colder 
news.” Things were going ill with Constable in London. 
Bankers, who refused to advance money on unexceptionable 
credit, would not accept even the MSS. of the “‘ Waverley 
Novels” as a security. Collapse and ruin became, in these 
circumstances, only a question of time. The blow could not 
be averted ; it could hardly be delayed. It came; and the 
great author, who had enchanted a world of readers, and 
amassed a fortune by his works, found himself in his old age, 
from no fault of his own except an over-trustful heart, worth 
many thousand pounds less than nothing. 

For the moment the good old man was stunned by the blow. 
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He was afraid to show himself in the streets; afraid to think 
what others were saying of him. His fears were soon removed. 
The sternest critic had nothing but good to say of the author 
of “ Waverley.” The stunning blow quickly lost its deadening 
effect. Sir Walter had others besides himself to think of—his 
wife, ill, dying, as it proved; his youngest daughter, delicate, 
and nursing her dying mother; a little grandchild, helplessly 
ill at a distant seaside town in England ; his creditors, to whom 
legally he owed so much, with whom he could so easily have 
made terms of accommodation. Animated by these considera- 
tions, Scott resumed the work which he had already commenced, 
and, forgetting his own sorrows, threw himself into “ Wood- 
stock.” Little progress had, however, been made with the 
story when the rumour spread that the ministry was meditat- 
ing an attack on Scotch currency. Scott was under obligations 
to the Scotch bankers for the consideration which they had 
shown to him during his distress. His strong Scotch prejudices 
were moved by what he thought an injustice to Scotland, and 
he probably longed for sterner work than ‘“‘ Woodstock ”—work 
which would carry him out of his own troubles, and compel 
him to forget his own embarrassments. ‘These various con- 
siderations induced him for the moment to throw aside the 
novel, and adopt the character of * Malachi Malagrowther,” a 
Scotch tradesman. 

Malachi Malagrowther had no great pretensions to econo- 
mical knowledge, but he had an inexhaustible fund of humour, 
The letters and he was a Scotchman to the backbone. He 
of Malachi complained that he had discovered a deliberate 
growther, design on the part of England to affront Scotland ; 
and all his fellow-countrymen believed him. He saw a con- 
firmation of his suspicions in the suppression of the Board of 
Customs in Edinburgh and its consolidation with the London 
Board. He declared that the substitution of sovereigns for 
notes would fill Scotland with a new race of highwaymen. 
Arguments of this character would have had little weight in a 
grave assembly of educated politicians ; but they were exactly 
suited to feed the flame which was burning from one end of 
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Scotland to the other. It was In vain that Croker, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, the ablest literary man in the Admunistra- 
tion, writing under the name of the “ Bradwardine Waverley,” 
endeavoured to reply to ‘Malachi Malagrowther.” It was 
possible to answer Malachi Malagrowther’s arguments ; it was 
impossible to resist his humour. The ministry had to abandon 
the intention which they had formed of extending to Scotland 
the scheme of suppressing small notes in England.! In the 
same three months in which the great reverse had fallen on him, 
and in which he had learned for the first time the fatal nature 
of his wife’s 1llness, Scott had added a new leaf to his laurel 
crown, and had won his great political triumph. Single-handed 
he had encountered the ministry, and single-handed he had 
beaten them.? 

Though Scott had compelled the ministry to abandon its 
intention to suppress small notes in Scotland, it proceeded 
with the measure for England All the members ,, | “i 
of it were unanimous in desiring to stop the issue of _ pression of 
small notes; but they were not equally unanimous seunued @ 
on other points. Huskisson desired to take a step *"#!74 
towards the establishment of a bi metallic standard, by com- 
pelling the Mint to accept packets of silver to the value of 
450 and upwards, and by allowing the Mint receipts for these 


1 The circulation of small Scotch notes in England was prohibited two years 
afterwards by the Act of 1828. ‘Ihe debates on the bill will be found in Hansard, 
New Series, vol xix, 980, 1054, 1380 

2 There is nothing more touching 1n the whole of Scott's life than the letter 
mn which he reconciled himself with Croker after their sharp cncounter, ‘As 
for my affairs,” he writes, ‘‘I can safely say that no oak ever quitted its withered 
leaves more easily than I have done what might be considercd as great wealth. 
I wish to God it was as easy for me to endure impending misfortunes of a very 
different kind. You may have heard that Lockhart’s only child 1s very ill, and 
the delicate habits of the unfortunate boy have ended 1n a disease of the spine, 
which 1s a hopeless calamity, and in my daughter's present situation may have 
consequences on her health terrible for me to anticipate. To add to this, though 
it needs no addition—for the poor child’s voice 1s day and might in my ear—I 
have, from a consultation of physicians, a most melancholy account of my wife's 
health, the faithful companion of rough and smooth, weal and wo, for so many 
years. So if you compare me to Brutus in the harsher points of his character” 
(Croker had quoted the ‘ Et tu, Brute,’ to him), ‘‘ you must also allow me some of 
his stoical fortitude. —‘ No man bears sorrow better.’ ’—Lockhart’s Scott, p 616, 
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packages to circulate as currency. Wellington had the good 
sense to see that Huskisson’s recommendation would virtually 
lead to the establishment of two different standards, and that 
it was, therefore, inadmissible! Bexley, naturally a little 
jealous of the supercession of his own policy, thought that 
the speculations which had caused the crisis were partly attri- 
butable to the commercial policy of the Government.? Thus, 
on these points, ministers held different views, but they were 
unanimously resolved to stop the issue of small notes, and 
to allow those which were already in circulation to circulate 
only until 1829.8 The debate on this proposal, which was 
opened by Robinson, occupied two nights. The ministry 
approached the contest with considerable trepidation. It was 
expected that the country bankers, the City merchants, and 
the country gentlemen would all combine against Robinson’s 
propositions.* ‘To a certain extent these apprehensions were 
well founded. Bankers, merchants, and country gentlemen 
were all prepared to oppose Robinson ; but hardly any two of 
them were agreed as to what should be done. Some thought 
that Robinson’s proposals would be inoperative; others that 
they would be mischievous ; others, again, that they were pre- 
mature. Some of them were in favour of a paper currency ; 
others were opposed to it. These various opinions weakened 
the force of the opposition to the Government. The leading 
members of the Whig party had the courage to support the 
proposals of the Cabinet. Reinforced by Brougham and 
Mackintosh, ministers obtained an easy victory over bankers, 
merchants, and their own habitual supporters. Robinson’s 
proposal was carried by 222 votes to 39.5 The result of this 
division virtually decided the success of the measure; and 
Baring, whose reputation in the House of Commons and 
whose position in the City had placed him at the head of the 
opposition to it, announced his intention of abandoning the 
struggle.® 


1 Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. pp. 98, 135. 

2 Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 359. 

8 Hansard, vol, xiv. p. 193. 4 Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. p. 97. 
5 Hansard, vol. xi¥. Pp. 354. 8 Ann, Reg., 1826, Hist., p. 78. 
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The contest was renewed, however, in a very singular way. 
Hudson Gurney, the member for Newton, a partner in the 
great Norfolk bank of Gurney & Co., had been one |, 
of the warmest opponents of the measure of the Gurney’s 
ministry. Gurney had persuaded himself that the “"°" 
suppression of #1 notes would reduce the country to a state 
of destitution. Robinson’s resolution, however, had been 
adopted, and all that Gurney could hope to do was to limit 
its application. He accordingly endeavoured to except from 
it the small notes of the Bank of England. His motion was 
defeated by a majority of 66 votes to 7; but on the following 
day, when Robinson’s resolution was reported, he reintroduced 
his proposal on the report.1_ The feeling of the House against 
him was so strong that he did not venture on a division. 
Robinson’s resolution was duly reported, and the adoption 
of the ministerial scheme in its integrity appeared certain. 
Hudson Gurney was not, however, discouraged by his failure 
in Parliament. He told Robinson that, if his own proposals 
were not accepted, he would send up half a million of bank- 
notes to London and insist on their exchange into sovereigns.? 
The ministers were ready enough to meet Hudson Gurney’s 
arguments in the House of Commons, but they were afraid 
of the consequences of a new drain of bullion from the 
Bank. Three days after Hudson Gurney’s amendment had 
been rejected without a division, Robinson came down to 
the House and offered to compromise the matter. He was 
prepared to allow the Bank of England to continue the issue 
of small notes till the roth of the following October.® 

With the modification which Hudson Gurney’s opposition 
had necessitated, the small notes bill was carried through all 
its stages. But the small notes bill formed only  gcotch ang 
one portion of the ministerial programme. Nothing fngish 
was more striking in the recent financial crisis than systems. 
the different manner in which it had affected Scotland and 


1 Hansard, vol. xiv. pp. 356, 406. 

2 So says Greville, vol. i. p. 80; and no other explanation of Robinson’s 
change of front has ever been offered, 

8 Hansard, vol. xiv. p. 537. Greville, vol. 1. pp. 79-8. 
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England respectively. In England seven London banks and 
seventy country banks had closed their doors; in Scotland 
not a bank had failed. Prudent men naturally imagined that 
some cause must exist for the djfferent results in the two 
countries; and there was one evident-.distinction which it 
was impossible to overlook. In England, hg bank, except the 
Bank of England, having more than six partners could be 
legally formed. In Scotland, on the contrary, banks could 
be composed of an indefinite number of shareholders, and no 
institution had received any monopoly or especial privilege. 
In Scotland some thirty banks of large capital, with branches 
in every considerable town, amply supplied their clients with 
every requisite accommodation. In England four or five 
hundred banks,! in private hands, afforded far inferior con- 
veniences to the Scotch banks. The Scotch banks had, with- 
out exception, stood firm throughout the crisis. Nearly one- 
tenth part of the English banks had been overwhelmed by 
the storm, and the credit of the remaining nine-tenths was 
seriously impaired. With these facts before them, ministers 
naturally desired either to engraft the Scotch system on 
England, or to enlarge the basis on which the English banks 
Establish. Were constituted. They could not, however, do so 
ment of joint without infringing the Bank charter—without, there- 
in England. fore, previously obtaining the consent of the Bank 
of England. The Bank directors, on their part, not un- 
naturally, objected to an arrangement which interfered with 
the monopoly of the Bank. The ministry had nothing to 
offer them, in return for their concession, but the opportunity 
of instituting branch establishments in the provinces. Fora 
fortnight Liverpool and Robinson, who undertook the nego- 
tiation for the Government, were unable to shake the deter- 
mination of the Bank. At the end of the fortnight the 
directors offered to accept the proposal on condition that 
the new banks were not allowed within sixty-five miles of the 


1 A Return of 1843 (Parl. Papers, No. 85, Sess. 1843) gives the number of 
private banks as 455 in 1825 and 465 in 1826. 
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metropolis. The ministry assented to this compromise; a 
bill to give effect to it was brought into Parliament, and ulti- 
mately became law.? , 

The small notes bill and the alterations in the Bank charter 
were both remedial measures. However efficacious they might 
ultimately provein preventing the recurrence of a crisis, they 
- could by no possibility relieve the existing distress. Every 
one was complaining of the scarcity of money ; it was difficult 
to get the best paper discounted; and the great commercial 
houses, which had stood firm during the recent storm, were 
nervously apprehensive of the immediate future. The City 
merchants were unanimous in their views as to the course 
which should be pursued. In 1793 and in 1811 the ministry, 
confronted with a similar crisis, had raised money by the issue 
of Exchequer bills for the relief of the commercial ,,. 1... 
interests. Precedent, it was urged, justified and try urged 
necessity dictated the adoption of this course. The Exchequer 
country gentlemen agreed with the merchants. It oe 
was one of the cardinal articles of their creed that Pitt was 
always right. Pitt had issued Exchequer bills in 1793. It 
could not, therefore, be wrong to issue Exchequer bills in 
1826. The ministry, however, arrived at a different con- 
clusion. There were already thirty millions of Exchequer bills 
outstanding. It was with great difficulty that they could be 
kept at par. Any addition to them would inevitably lead to 
their depreciation. The depreciated bills would be paid into 
the Exchequer as revenue. The revenue would, in conse- 
quence, suffer; and a new difficulty would arise. Exchequer 
bills, moreover, would be useless to the merchants unless they 
were cashed by the Bank. The intervention of the Bank was, 
therefore, in any case necessary. Why should not the Bank, 
therefore, “take the whole affair into their own hands at once, 
issue their notes on the security of goods instead of issuing 


1 For the correspondence between the Ministry and the Bank see Hansard, 
vol. xiv. p. 103; Anz. Reg., 1826, Chron., p. 57*; and Liverpool, vol. iii. 
p. 356. See also Haxsard, vol. xiv. p. 450, ‘&e., for me debate on the intro- 
duction of the bill. 
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them on Exchequer bills, such bills being themselves issued 
on that security?” 

The argument of the ministry was excellent; but there was 
one weak point in it. The reasoning rested on the assumption 
that the Bank would make advances on goods: the Bank 
positively declined to do anything of the kind. The Lon- 
don merchants in their distress applied to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury referred them to the Bank of England. They 
applied to the Bank, and the Bank directors referred them 
to the Treasury. In these circumstances, on the 23rd of 
February, Wilson, one of the members for the City, announced 
his intention of moving, a few days afterwards, for a select 
committee to inquire into the distress of the commercial world. 
The House seemed unanimous in Wilson’s favour till Canning 

rose. He had, perhaps, frequently spoken with 
They refuse : 
to issue more eloquence; he never spoke with more effect. 
co He defended his colleagues and himself against the 
charge of indifference which had been freely brought against 
them, and he persisted in retaining his own views in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the majority. ‘As an individual member 
of Parliament, he might perhaps have yielded to the urgent 
necessity of the case, and abandoned what he conceived to be 
the strict line of his duty, when assailed by the strongest sense 
of misery, supported with all the eloquence of distress. But, 
as a responsible minister of the crown, if his judgment is not 
convinced of the thorough propriety of the course to be recom- 
mended, it became his duty to waive every other consideration, 
to persevere in his determination, and to leave to the Parlia- 
ment of the country to adopt such measures as to them may 
seem expedient, and to place measures which he does not 
think it right to sanction, in hands more capable of carrying 
them into execution.”2 The threat of resignation was not 
expected by the country gentlemen, who had temporarily ranged 
themselves in opposition to the ministry. It was not expected 


1 See the argument, admirably stated, in a letter from Peel to the Duke of 
Wellington, in Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. p. 144. 
2 Hansard, vol. xiv. pp. 698, 726. 
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by the Bank directors, who had hitherto declined to make 
advances on goods. The country gentlemen probably thought 
that they had gone a little too far. The Bank directors saw 
the necessity of yielding. Five days after Canning’s declaration 
in the House of Commons, on the eve of Wilson’s threatened 
motion, Robinson was able to announce that the Bank had 
acquiesced in the principle of the measure which the Govern- 
ment had urged on them. The Bank undertook, on certain 
conditions being conceded, to make the necessary advances ;! 
the Government undertook to hold them harmless to the extent 
of three millions, if they purchased that amount of Exchequer 
bills in the open market ;2 and the crisis, which had threatened 
the existence of the ministry, quietly passed away.® 

The severity of the crisis had been subdued, and the 
Ministry mistook the calm which succeeded it for prosperity. 
**The violence of the storm,” said Robinson, on 13th March, 
in moving the Budget, ‘is over; the clouds have 
begun to disperse, and by the very conflict of the 
elements the atmosphere has to a certain degree been cleared 
and purified.” These Utopian views won for him some 
derision. Cobbett sneered at “Prosperity” Robinson, who 
refused to credit the evidence of distress which was every- 
where perceptible around him. But, however much some 
persons were disposed to sneer at the minister who persisted 
in contemplating the sunny side of the prospect, no one 


The Budget. 


1 Hansard, vol. xiv. p. 920 seg. The conditions on which the Bank made 
the advances were that a short Act should be introduced, enabling persons in 
possession of goods—being factors or agents—to pledge them with the Bank 
as effectually as if they were the actual owners, By the common law an agent 
or factor having goods in his possession could not pledge them.—Azz. feg., 
1826, Hist., pp. 41, 42. 

2 Ann. Reg., 1826, Hist., p. 38. 

8 Lord Liverpool seems to have been the chief obstacle to the issue of 
Exchequer bills, He thought himself personally pledged against their issue, 
and was bent on retiring from office if the question were carried against him. 
Peel thought his decision to retire wrong, but was quite clear that he could not 
be left to go alone, It was obvious, therefore, that the existence of the ministry 
was imperilled; and this knowledge, it is thought, induced Canning to make 
his very decided declaration. See an interesting letter in Wellington Despatches, 
vol, iii, p, 143 ; and Croker’s account of the crisis, ibid., p. 209. 
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ventured to dispute the simple financial statement which he 
submitted to the House of Commons. The expenditure 
of the year was placed at £56,328,421; the revenue at 
457,043,000 ;! the surplus at rather more than £700,000. A 
strange mischance had, however, already disposed of this 
surplus. Up to 1825 the duty on tobacco had been .fixed 
at 4s. in the pound. By an oversight one-fourth of the duty 
had been allowed to lapse in the July of that year. The 
persons interested in the tobacco trade were naturally clamo- 
rous to know whether the ministry proposed to restore the 
tax to its original rate. They were temporarily reassured on 
learning that ministers would do nothing without the sanction 
of Parliament. For half a year, therefore, the duty was con- 
tinued at the reduced rate. The reduction, it was found, * had 
no inconsiderable effect” in diminishing smuggling. Robin- 
son, in consequence, decided that he could not make a better 
use of the surplus than by continuing the reduction in the 
tobacco duty. He calculated that his decision would entail a 
loss of £600,000 a year, and would, therefore, almost entirely 
absorb his estimated surplus.? 

A simple Budget of this character exactly suited the temper 
of the House, and Robinson’s proposals were in consequence 
adopted. Yet there was something ludicrous in the financial 
arrangements of the year. A starving population was crying 
aloud for cheap bread, and Robinson responded by cheapen- 
ing their tobacco. There was, however, a large number of 
persons in Parliament who seriously desired to alleviate the 
existing distress by reducing the price of corn. In the session 
Thecorn Of 1825, Whitmore, the member for Bridgnorth, had 
laws. drawn attention to the state of the corn laws, and 
had succeeded in eliciting from Huskisson the declaration 
. that he would be prepared in the following session to deal 
with the subject. Early in 1826 Lord King described the 
corn laws asa “job of the landed interest—the most gigantic 
job in the whole history of misrule,” and moved a resolution 


1 Hansard, vol, xiv, p. 1321. 2 Ibid., p. 1321, 
3 The debate will be found in Hansard, vol, xiii. p. 252; Huskisson’s 
declaration in ibid,, p. 281. 
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pledging the Lords to take their revision into consideration 
at an early period. Liverpool agreed that it would be desir- 
able to revise the corn laws, but declared that he had no 
immediate intention of doing so! Liverpool’s declaration 
was not entirely satisfactory to any one. The country gentle- 
men anticipated from it a fresh attack on their own interests ; 
the free traders feared the indefinite postponement of the 
question. Instructed already by Brougham in the art of 
petitioning, Lord King, night after night, brought up petition 
after petition against “the job of jobs,” and raised little 
debates on each fresh petition. The same course was soon 
imitated in the House of Commons; and on the 18th of 
April, Whitmore moved that the House should resolve itself 
into a committee on the corn laws. Huskisson rose, im- 
mediately after \WWhitmore’s resolution had been seconded, to 
deprecate its discussion. The Parliament, which had been 
elected in 1820, was dying of extreme old age—it had already 
reached its seventh session—and its immediate dissolution 
was, therefore, inevitable. There was, however, “a coinci- 
dence of feeling, amounting almost to a common understanding, 
that there were certain questions of great magnitude, import- 
ance, and difficulty,” which it was not desirable to raise in 
“an expiring Parliament.” “If there was one question more 
unfit than another to be entertained at the present moment, it 
was this relating to the corn laws. No question was more 
calculated to agitate the House, and to set afloat in the 
country notions which might give rise to general inconveni- 
ence.” The House would, in short, be wise to avoid entering 
on the subject till it had more leisure at its disposal than it 
could at present command; and he, on his part, would under- 
take to deal with it in the next session of Parliament. The 
House jeered at the suggestion of further delay, but it adopted 
Huskisson’s advice. Whitmore’s motion was defeated by a 
large majority; and the difficult question of free trade in 
corn was apparently postponed for another year, 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. xiv. pp. 10-19. 
2 By 250 votes to 81. Hansard, vol. xv. p. 370. The debates on Lord 
King’s petition will be found scattered through vol. xiv, 
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The ministry, however, was unable to adhere to the in- 
tention which Huskisson had announced. The distress which 
was prevalent in the manufacturing districts had already led 
to universal discontent. Every description of trade was 
dull, The imports and exports were largely reduced. Thou- 
sands of working men were thrown out of employment, and 
thousands of others were compelled to accept lower wages. 
Dull trade naturally led to discontent. The dissatisfaction 
among the employers of labour induced an attack on Huskis- 
Dissatis)  Son’s free trade measures ; the dissatisfaction among 
ACHR the working classes produced an outcry against 
machinery. The table of the House of Commons was covered 
with petitions against the importation of foreign silks; and 
the time of the House was occupied for two long nights in 
debating their prayer. The ministry, however, successfully 
defended its measures of the previous year. Huskisson de- 
livered a masterly speech in favour of free trade; Canning 
made a warm and brilliant defence of Huskisson. The most 
influential members of the Opposition supported, or abstained 
from opposing, the ministry ; and a large majority ultimately 
adhered to the policy of free trade? The employers had 
been successfully resisted. It proved less easy to deal with 
and dis- the workpeople. In the last week of April a large 
turbances. number of weavers, rudely armed with staves and 
scythes, assembled on some high land in the vicinity of Black- 
burn, and commenced destroying the machinery at outlying 
mills. Gathering confidence as they advanced, and con- 
tinually increasing in strength, they entered Blackburn, held 
in check the few troops who were hastily collected to preserve 
order, and continued the work of destruction which they had 
set themselves. On the next day the riotous proceedings 
commenced in Manchester. Mills were burned, machinery 
was destroyed, and for a short time the great city was in pos- 
session of a mob, Four days of continual disturbance con- 


1 The imports, from 442,660,954 in 1825 to £36,174,350 in 1826; the ex- 
ports, from £ 38,077,330 to £30,847,528. M‘Culloch, ad verb, ‘‘ Imports and 
Exports.” 2 Hansard, vol, xiv. pp. 733-859. 
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vinced the authorities that decisive measures were necessary. 
Large bodies of troops were collected; they were allowed to 
fire on the people, and the riot was checked by these measures. 
But disorder continued to recur throughout the summer. 
More than a thousand power-looms were destroyed, and the 
county, was subjected to an expense of some £20,000 as com 
pensation for the destruction. 

These disturbances compelled the ministry to reconsider its 
policy. It could no longer ignore with safety the condition of 
the working classes. The weavers of Manchester The ministry 
directly attributed their distress to the operation of rials 
the corn laws. Whether they were right or not, °™#"s 
the ministry could not leave their complaints unredressed on 
the eve of a general election. On the rst of May, a fortnight 
after the defeat of Whitmore’s motion, Liverpool intimated 
that Parliament ought not to separate without taking some 
means of increasing the supply of corn. Some hundreds of 
thousands of quarters of corn were bonded in Liverpool and 
in other ports, which, under the existing law,? could not 
be thrown into the market. The Prime Minister considered 
that this corn might at once be released, and that the Executive 
Government might be empowered to admit a further supply of 
foreign corn. On the same evening Canning made a similar 
announcement in the House of Commons, and undertook to 
make a definite proposal on the subject on the following day.® 
The proposal was not adopted without serious opposition. 
Lethbridge, the usual champion of the agricultural interest, 
met the proposition at the outset with a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the causes of the 
existing distress. Lethbridge’s motion occupied the greater 
portion of a long sitting. It was ultimately rejected by a large 


1 Ann. Reg., 1826, Chron., pp. 63, 70, 111, 128. 

2 As the price of wheat had not since 1822 ever reached the price of 80s. a 
quarter, the Act of 1822 had never come into force; and the Act of 1815, under 
which wheat could not be imported till the price stood at 8os., was still in 
operation, 

3 Hansard, New Series, vol, xv. pp. 746, 764. 

4 Hansard, vol. xv. p. 79%. 
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majority, and the House agreed to admit bonded corn into 
the home market on payment of a 12s. duty.! 

The House had adopted the first of the two proposals of 
the ministry. But the country gentlemen met the second 
The Minis With a much sharper opposition. Under the exist- 


try autho- : : ° 
bat for ing law the ports, in no circumstances, coald be 


rset opened before the 15th of August. ‘The averages 
reign : 
corn, of the preceding quarter, taken on the 14th of May, 


regulated the policy of the succeeding three months; and, 
whatever the prospects of the coming harvest might prove, 
whatever the price of corn might be, the country would have 
patiently to wait till the middle of August for any remedy. 
In 1818 “‘a fatal surplus ” of 2d. in the pound in the averages 
had allowed the importation of foreign wheat during the entire 
summer,? and had in consequence effected a considerable 
reduction in the price of corn. It was possible that the exact 
reverse might happen in 1826, and that the low average in 
May or a low average in August might prevent the importation 
of corn, either through the summer or through the autumn, 
long after the price of wheat exceeded 80s. a quarter. The 
existing law rendered the country constantly liable to such a 
result. But, in ordinary seasons, Government and the legis- 
lature deliberately faced the inconveniences attendant upon 
it. It was, however, one thing to contemplate the existence 
of the high price of corn for a few weeks, when the labouring 
classes were fully employed; it was a different thing to face 
such a contingency when the industrial classes were unable 
to find work. Corn was already rising steadily in price; 
it was too early to predict the yield of the harvest; and 
ministers shrank, accordingly, from the responsibility of part- 
ing from the legislature without providing for the possibility 
of famine. 

Something, indeed, had been done already. The admission 
into the markets of the corn already in bond was undoubtedly 
beneficial. But the whole amount of corn in bond did not 


1 Hansard, vol. xv. pp. 828, 830. Lethbridge was beaten by 214 votes to 82, 
2 Stapleton's Canning, vol. i. p. 8x, and vol, iii, p, 63. 
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exceed 300,000 quarters, and the quantity was not sufficient to 
have any great effect on prices. In addition, therefore, to the 
admission of the bonded corn, ministers desired to be vested 
with a discretionary power, enabling them to sanction the 
import of foreign corn. They originally intended that no such 
sanction should be given unless the price of wheat exceeded 
65s. a quarter, and that no corn should be admitted without 
the payment of a heavy duty. But the strong opposition of 
the country gentlemen induced them to modify this portion 
of their proposal; and they ultimately decided to make no 
mention either of duty or price, and simply to sanction the 
import of a limited quantity—500,o00 quarters—of foreign 
corn. The proposal, thus amended, proved a little less offen- 
sive to the country gentlemen. In its original shape it had 
looked too like a new corn law. In its amended form 
it was adopted as an inevitable expedient in a temporary 
crisis. But its adoption only took place after a vigorous 
debate. The resolution, pledging the House to a bill, was 
only carried after two nights’ discussion! The bill, which was 
founded on the resolution, was resolutely contested at almost 
every stage. The struggle was renewed in the House of 
Lords, and the measure was not finally passed till the end 
of May.? 

The long contest was hardly over when Parliament was 
“dissolved. The country was thrown into all the turmoil of 
a general election. The electors had much to a 

: . é e general 
reflect upon in the past history of the previous election of 
years; but there were two subjects immediately “”” 
before them which exceeded all others in interest and import- 
ance, The great question which was disturbing the minds of 
men was the advisability of relieving the Roman Catholics 
from the disabilities under which they laboured. Its history 
will be fully related in another chapter. It is sufficient in 
this place to state that the differences upon it had already 
brought the Government to the verge of ruin, and that the 

1 Hansard, vol, xv. pp. 918, 971, 1004. 


4 Ibid., pp, 1053, 1122, 1135, 1139, 1366. 
VOL. IL oO 
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anti-Catholic! members of the Cabinet were as much opposed 
to their Catholic colleagues as to their regular opponents. In 
1825 every one had expected that the general election would 
have been fought on the Catholic question alone. The events 
of 1826 had, however, given new importance to the subject of 
the corn laws, It was felt that the provisional arrangement, 
which the ministry had just made, had struck a fatal blow to 
the existing system; and protectionists and free traders were 
united, at least, in agreeing that something should be done. 
Huskisson had made up his mind that the trade in corn 
should be freed from all unnecessary restraints; and, amidst 
the excitement of a contested election, he took his Liverpool 
constituents into confidence. Those of his colleagues who 
were opposed to the novel doctrines which he favoured were 
staggered at his statements, and one more cause of open differ- 
ence arose between the two sections of which the Cabinet 
was composed.?_ If, however, the Tory section of the Cabinet 
had reason to complain of Huskisson’s premature statement, 
the Liberal members of the ministry had at least equal grounds 
for objecting to the conduct of their Tory colleagues. Ever 
since 1811 Lord Palmerston had been member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Ever since the autumn of 1809 he had 
discharged the duties of Secretary at War. His rare industry, 
his unassuming manners, his excellent judgment, and his 
admirable temper had made him a universal favourite, and 
nothing but his own diffidence had interfered with his rapid 
advancement. Palmerston had a right to expect that every 
exertion would be used by his party to secure his return for 
Cambridge. He had the mortification to find that every 
exertion was being made to defeat him. Goulburn, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and Copley, who had commenced his 
remarkable political career as Attorney-General, did their 
utmost to oust him and his colleague Bankes from their 
seats. From the autumn of 1825 to the summer of 1826 the 


1 These epithets are used here in the sense in which they were used in 1826, 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic statesmen; persons 
opposed to it, as anti-Catholic, 

2 Sce Wellington Despatches, vol, iil. p. 342. 
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candidates were engaged in an incessant canvass; and the 
Tories forgot all they owed to the Secretary at War in their 
bitter intolerance for his sympathy with the Roman Catholics. 
Even members of the Cabinet took part in the unnatural 
contest, Liverpool, indeed, stood aloof; Wellington and 
Peel gondemned the cabal; but the Chancellor, Bathurst, 
and other members of the Administration openly aided 
the discreditable attempt of the Attorney-General and Irish 
Secretary to wrest a seat from the Secretary at War. The 
cabal failed. Copley was, indeed, returned at the head of 
the poll; but the Whigs rallied in Palmerston’s support, and 
secured his election. Contests of this description, however, 
leave, their traces behind them long after their immediate 
incidents are forgotten. The Cambridge election added one 
more to. the many sources of difference which distracted the 
ministry, and alienated the most promising of its younger 
members from ‘‘the stupid old Tory party.” 4 

The events of the Cambridge election are worth remember- 
ing from the illustration which they afford of the distractions 
of the Ministry; the other incidents of the general election of 
1826 were not remarkable. The Opposition gained no ground. 
Brougham failed in an attempt to carry his native county of 
Westmoreland ; Cobbett was defeated at Preston; Hunt, in 
Somersetshire ; Lord John Russell was beaten in Huntingdon- 
shire ; and no impression was made on the ministerial majority, 
The ministry had nothing to fear from the votes of its oppo- 
nents in the new Parliament, which assembled in the autumn. 
The Tories swarmed behind the ministerial benches, ‘‘ bawling 
out the memory and praises of Pitt,”* and applauding every 
speech which came from the less Liberal section of the Cabinet. 
The short autumn session was, however, chiefly occupied by 
discussions on the foreign policy of the Government. The 
ministry obtained an indemnity for admitting into the markets 
during the recess a greater quantity of foreign cereals than the 


1 Lord Palmerston’s own expression to his brother after the election,— 
Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol. i. p. 171%. 
3 Ibid., vol. i. p. 171%. 
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Act of the previous session had contemplated.1 The great 
questions which had been raised at the general election were 
postponed till after the Christmas holidays; and the House 
adjourned on the 13th of December till the 8th of February. 
The year which was thus fast drawing to a close had been 
eventful: it had, on the whole, been a disastrous one to the 
The Ash. Country. The nation no longer enjoyed the excep- 
antee War. tional prosperity in which it had lately revelled, and 
dull trade and low wages were everywhere provoking dissatis- 
faction and discontent. In the distant possessions of Britain, 
however, things were proceeding more prosperously. A war, 
which had arisen with the Burmese, which will be more 
properly described in a separate chapter devoted in another 
volume to Indian matters, was brought to a successful con- 
clusion. A foul stain was immediately afterwards wiped off 
the British arms on the West Coast of Africa. For more than 
a century and a half the British had possessed a solitary fort 
on the Coast of Guinea, know as Cape Coast Castle. The 
possession, situated only a short distance from the equator, 
was singularly unhealthy. It was surrounded by the Fantee 
tribes, and it was in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Ashantees, a native tribe which had been gradually acquir- 
ing strength and importance. At the commencement of the 
nineteenth century the Ashantees had virtually subdued their 
weaker neighbours and had overrun the Fantee territory. The 
Fantees, defeated in repeated battles, retired under the walls 
of the British fort ; and the Governor, with some imprudence, 
taking part in the fray, fired on the Ashantee warriors. The 
British were thus brought, for the first time, into collision with 
the powerful race which was virtually establishing its supremacy 
“on the Coast of Guinea. Neither side was, however, desirous 
of prosecuting the war. The British, on their part, had no 
resources on the spot to enable them to do so; the Ashantees 
shrank from a contest with the white man. They consented 
to receive a consul at their capital, Coomassie; they arranged 
with him the terms of a treaty which was satisfactory to both 
1 7 & 8 Geo, IV. & 3 
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parties, and they professed a desire to establish peaceful rela- 
tions with the British. Unfortunately, while the Consul (Dupuis) 
was arranging terms of accommodation with the Ashantees, the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle (Smith) was negotiating a 
close alliance with the Fantees. Unfortunately, moreover, Sir 
Charles M‘Carthy, who in 1822 was sent out as Governor 
of the Gold Coast, adopted the policy of his predecessor. 
M‘Carthy had the folly to defy the power of the Ashantees, 
and to encourage the Fantees to rise in revolt. The Ashantees, 
almost driven to war, seized a British sergeant, placed him in 
prison, and, after six weeks’ confinement, beheaded him. But 
the Ashantees did more than put an inoffensive non-commis- 
sioned officer to death. They showed by their conduct that 
they fully realised the difficulties of the struggle in which they 
were about to engage, and that they were prepared to make 
the greatest exertions for the purpose. The King of Ashantee 
summoned all his vassals to his standard, propitiated the gods 
with human sacrifices, and boasted that M‘Carthy’s skull 
should adorn his war-drum. Setting the huge force which 
he had collected in rapid motion, he marched upon Cape 
Coast Castle. 

M ‘Carthy had precipitated a war for which he was unpre- 
pared. War, however, being inevitable, he endeavoured to 
secure the co-operation of any savage tribes who : 
were ready to become his allies. With some diffi- M'carthys 
culty he succeeded in collecting a “very undisciplined pale 
rabble;” and, with this rabble and a few hundred regular 
troops, he took the field. The force which he had thus 
obtained was “ill-equipped ;” it had no means of transporting 
either ammunition or provisions ; it probably would have been 
incapable of moving in any country; it was wholly unsuited 
for moving “through the sloughs, the bush, and the rivers 
which intersected the country which was the scene” of the 
war. Yet M‘Carthy, with singular imprudence, plunged into 
the bush. The swamps were so bad that the men sank knee- 
deep into the mud at every step. The natives, who were 
employed to carry the ammunition and provisions, threw away 
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their loads and deserted, or “were incapacitated from follow- 
ing by famine and fatigue.” At last, after a toilsome march, 
M‘Carthy arrived on the banks of the Adoomansoo. On the 
afternoon of the 24th of January the Ashantees appeared on 
the opposite bank of the river. They made repeated attempts 
to cross the river, but were always driven back with loss. 
After two hours’ fighting the British troops required further 
supplies of ammunition. The storekeeper had only one small 
bag of ball and one small keg of powder on the field. The 
Ashantees, observing that the British fire slackened, made a 
second attempt to cross the river. At the same time, with more 
than the usual skill of savages, they made a flank movement 
to threaten M‘Carthy’s retreat. The British force, irretriey- 
ably defeated, fell into confusion. M/‘Carthy himself was 
wounded, and subsequently beheaded with the other officers 
who had carried him out of the action. The Ashantees 
remained the masters of the field. In the following summer 
they overran the whole Fantee territory, and encamped before 
Cape Coast Castle itself. 

The British arms had suffered an annoying defeat from a 
savage opponent. Every one endeavoured to lay the blame 
of the disaster on his neighbour. The troops declared, with 
some reason, that the reverse was due to the neglect of the 
storekeeper to provide them with ammunition. The storekeeper 
aeoeieat laid the blame on the Ordnance authorities at home. 
mensures of The first soldier of his age, Wellington himself, did 
rities at not escape from all censure. It was said that he had 
ee neglected to provide the Gold Coast with sufficient 
stores. He was overruled in his sensible protest that valuable 
ordnance and stores should not be sent without proper persons 
to take charge of them. His advice was disregarded, but his 
counsel was amply justified by the result. Fresh ordnance 
and stores were shipped for the Gold Coast, but no one knew 
how to land them on their arrival. A raft was constructed for 
the purpose, but was upset in the heavy breakers which per- 
petually beat upon the coast of Africa, and that part of the 
valuable stores which had been placed on it sank beneath 
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the waves. The local authorities, discouraged by the loss, 
abstained from any further attempts at landing the stores. 
The transport which had been sent specially to the Gold Coast 
was allowed to sail away; and the stores which Wellington 
had objected to sending to Africa were eventually landed in 
Barbadoes. The mismanagement, which was responsible both 
for the war itself and for M‘Carthy’s defeat, was emphasised 
anew by. the circumstance.? 

The peace of the Gold Coast was not disturbed during 1825 ; 
but the king of Ashantee, encouraged by the decisive success 
which the arms of his race had achieved, silently 
collected an army for the purpose of completing the Ashantees 
conquests he had already made. The native princes, °°" 
alarmed at these preparations, applied to Colonel Purdon, the 
new Governor of the Gold Coast, for aid. Purdon, after 
making them promise that they would not run away, engaged 
to help them. The whole regular force at his disposal con- 
sisted of 80 men of the Royal African Corps ; but he had also 
about 500 militia and 10,000 native allies. With this force 
Purdon took the field in July 1826. On the 7th of August 
he met the Ashantees on an extensive plain about twenty-four 
miles from Accra. The Ashantee army was 25,000 strong. 
The British force was immediately weakened by the desertion 
of its entire right wing. But the small body of regular troops 
and militia in the centre was not disheartened by the mis- 
conduct of these faint-hearted auxiliaries. They opened at 
once a destructive fire of grape and canister on the Ashantees, 
who were dismayed at the effects of weapons with which they 
had formed no previous acquaintance. Seeing them waver, 
Purdon moved on them before they had time to rally. A 
native tribe, obeying his orders with accuracy, fell on their 
left flank at the same moment. Attacked in front and flank, 
the Ashantees were decisively defeated. Some five thousand 
of them were killed and wounded, the whole of their camp 


1 For these events see Ann, Reg., 1826, pp. 223, 224; and the Duke of 
Wellington's excellent comments in Wellington Despatches, vol, ii. pp. 284, 


304. 
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equipage was taken, and M‘Carthy’s skull was recovered by 
the victors. In a limited way Purdon’s victory proved as 
decisive as Waterloo. Waterloo saved Great Britain for nearly 
forty years from a European war; Purdon gave his country- 
men more than forty years of peace on the Coast of Guinea. 

The little war which thus occurred did not attrac{ much 
attention at the time. No notice was taken of it during the 
short autumnal session of 1826, and Parliament adjourned on 
the 13th of December without devoting half an hour of its time 
to the affairs of the Gold Coast. Before it was again assembled 
an event occurred which was of more immediate interest than 
the affairs of Ashantee. The Duke of York died on the sth 
ee of January 1827; and the Duke’s death had an 
of the Duke effect on the politics of his age which the loss of 
of York. even more prominent men would hardly have made. 
The Duke was heir presumptive to the throne. The possibility 
of his early accession give him influence in politics. He threw 
the whole of his influence into the cause of the extreme Tory 
section of the Cabinet. His death, therefore, was a fatal blow 
to the old-fashioned Tories. 

The death of the Duke of York left the command of the 
army vacant; it made his brother, the Duke of Clarence, heir- 
+i presumptive to the throne. There was only one 

é€ com- ‘ ° 
mand ofthe Englishman who was evidently competent to succeed 
ee to the Duke’s office. No one could pretend to 
compete for a military post with Wellington. The chief com- 
mand of the British army had, however, for many years been 
confided to a prince of the blood, and the royal family clung 
to a post to which its members conceived that they had an 
almost hereditary claim. ‘The king actually suggested that he 
should himself command his own army, and spoke to the 
officers about him on the subject. The “ preposterous” idea, 
as Liverpool called it, was at once rejected by the ministry, 
and Wellington was formally appointed commander-in-chief.! 

One of the questions raised by the Duke of York’s decease 
was thus easily disposed of. The other occasioned more 

1 Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. pp. 531-537. 
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dispute. The Duke of Clarence had become heir-presumptive 
to the throne, and desired, in consequence, to be placed in 
the position which the Duke of York had filled. The Duke 
and Duchess of York had received an income of £37,000 a 
year. The Duke and Duchess of Clarence had an income of 
only £26,500. The death of the Duke of York tcreased 
had, however, the effect of increasing the income of allowance to 
each of his younger brothers by £3000 a year, and Clarence. 
had therefore raised the income of the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence to £29,500. The ministers proposed to grant the 
Duke an additional £3000 and the Duchess an additional 
£,6000 a year, thus raising their joint incomes to £38,500. 
The proposal excited strong opposition both in the House and 
in the country. It was argued that an income of £30,000 a 
year was amply adequate to enable the Duke to support his 
position ; that his elder brother’s death did not necessitate any 
alteration in his establishment; and that the condition of 
the country made it especially undesirable to increase the 
allowances of the royal family. These arguments were urged 
in various debates, and enforced by repeated divisions. The 
minority, however, which resisted the proposal gradually 
dwindled. The original resolution was carried by 167 votes 
to 65; the report was agreed to by 173 votes to 57. The 
second reading of the bill was passed by 128 votes to 39; the 
House decided to go into committee by 99 votes to 15; and 
the Opposition did not venture on a division on the third 
reading. The heir-presumptive, therefore, obtained his addi- 
tional income ; but people thought that it was dearly purchased 
by the unpopularity which it brought and the publicity of the 
discussions which it provoked. ‘The royal family could hardly 
afford to be perpetually applying to Parliament for increased 
allowances. It was unfortunate for them that their applica- 
tions were usually made in years of distress.! 

1 The six younger sons of George III, had originally £60,000 settled on them, 
with benefit of survivorship. The five survivors, therefore, received an addi- 
tional £2000 each on the death of the Duke of Kent. The four survivors 


became entitled to an additional £3000 each on the death of the Duke of York, 
An additional £6000 was granted to each prince in 1806, and an additional 
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Long before the grant to the Duke of Clarence was agreed 
to, the Duke of York was buried at Windsor. The funeral 

The Duke W2S NOt a military one; it was, in fact, impossible 

e uke oye 

of York's to have a military funeral, as there were not troops 

une" enough in England to bury a field-marshal.! But 
it was largely attended. Liverpool was, indeed, fortunately 
for himself, absent at Bath. But the ministry was otherwise 
well represented. Wellington was one of the pall-bearers ; 
Melville, the First Lord of the Admiralty, was one of the 
eight peers who assisted the chief mourner; and Huskisson, 
Wynn, Canning, Peel, Westmorland, and Eldon represented 
the Cabinet. The evening was bitterly cold; St. George’s 
Chapel intensely damp; and many of those who attended 
the ceremony had cause for recollecting it. Pelham, Bishop 
of Lincoln, caught so bad a cold that he was dead in three 
weeks; Wellington, who was in delicate health, was made 
seriously unwell; and Canning, whose constitution had been 
shattered by repeated attacks of gout, was seized with a 
dangerous illness.2 When Parliament met, on the 8th of 
February, he was at Brighton, too unwell either to write or 
to read his own letters, or to hold any long conversation on 
public business.2 The health of the Prime Minister was 
not more satisfactory than that of the Foreign Secretary. 

‘. Liverpool, at the commencement of 1827, had been 

ness . . 

of Lord | for twenty years continuously in office. Worn by 

wverpo®" incessant labour, his health during the last two 
years had been visibly giving way. He was so broken after 
{,6000 to the Duke of Clarence and the Duke of Kent on their marriage. The 
Duke of Clarence, it will be recollected, refused his £6000 on that occasion ; 
but he took it three years afterwards, with its arrears. (Hansard, New Series, 
vol, v. p. 1125.) He had also an extra £2500 a year granted to him on the 
ground that his profession, the navy, brought him smaller remuneration than 
his brother’s profession, the army. See Hazsard, New Series, vol. xvi. pp. 
540, 565, 820, 1247, 1342, for the debates. The minority against the proposal 
was by no means composed of Radicals. Lord Althorp, Lord Howick, Lord 
Morpeth, and Lord Tavistock all voted against it. 

1 Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. p. 537. 

2 Ann. Reg., 1827, Chron., p. 228; Greville, vol. i. p. 89. See, for allu- 


sions to the previous health of Canning, Buckingham's George /V., pp. 
a18, 243. 3 See Wellington Despatches, vol. iii. pp. 583, 587. 
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the session of 1824 that political gossips confidently antici- 
pated his retirement ; he was so much annoyed at the course 
of events in 1825 that he contemplated resigning. He staked 
his existence as a minister in 1826 on a minute point of policy 
to which his whole party objected.! The differences in the 
Cabinet in the autumn of that year increased his anxiety. 
Half of his colleagues objected to Huskisson’s policy on the 
corn law question; and the difference was so marked and 
so serious that Liverpool doubted in December whether the 
ministry would be able to meet Parliament in the following 
February. Oppressed by these anxieties, Liverpool went to 
Bath to recruit his failing health. He recovered sufficiently 
to be able to return to town in February: he was in his place 
in the House of Lords when Parliament met. He spoke nine 
days afterwards (on the 17th of February), on the Duke of 
Clarence’s grant. ‘“ His friends remarked upon the unusual 
inefficiency in his manner in opening this proposition.”® Yet 
they none of them seem to have anticipated the coming 
catastrophe. The morning afterwards Liverpool retired as 
usual, after breakfast, to his library. His servant, going into 
the room soon afterwards, found him lying insensible on the 
floor. He had been seized with a mixed fit of apoplexy and 
paralysis ; and he never recovered sufficient consciousness to 
enable him to resign his office. In this miserable condition 
he lingered on for two years, when death relieved him from 
further suffering. 

Lord Liverpool’s seizure marks an important epoch in the 
history of the present century. Liverpool himself filled an 
important position in the councils of his sovereign. Perhaps 
no Englishman ever held more influential offices, or occupied 
them during a more critical period or for a longer time. 
Foreign Minister, Home Secretary, Colonial Minister charged 
with the conduct of the war, Prime Minister in turn, Liverpool 
had the opportunity of making a great impression on the 


1 Duke of Buckingham’s George /V., vol. ii. pp. 85, 98, 103. Wellington 
Despatches, vol. ii. Pp. 435: 
2 Liverpool, vol. iii, p. 441. 3 Colchester, vol, iii, p. 463. 
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policy of his age. During his tenure of the Foreign Office 
the Peace of Amiens was signed; during his tenure of the 
Colonial Office marked success first smiled on the British 
arms in the Peninsula. While he was Prime Minister the 
battle of Waterloo was fought, a durable .peace was con- 
cluded, and the country at home passed through alternate 
phases of adversity and prosperity. The earlier years of his 
Administration were memorable for the severe policy which 
culminated in the Six Acts; the later years of his Administra- 
tion were remarkable for the liberal measures which have 
been recorded in this chapter. But Liverpool was not the 
originator of either policy. During the first ten years of his 
ministry, Castlereagh was the guiding spirit who inspired its 
measures. During the last four years of his ministry, Canning 
was, to all intents and purposes, Prime Minister. During the 
whole period Liverpool kept order among his colleagues, 
composed their quarrels, and oiled the wheels to make it 
possible for the machinery of Government to work. With 
great knowledge of finance, he never attempted to guide the 
financial policy of his Government. He probably despised 
Vansittart’s measures, but he supported them. He certainly 
approved Robinson’s proceedings, and he supported them. 
He supported Sidmouth in his defence of the criminal 
code; he supported Peel in his reform of it. He supported 
Castlereagh in maintaining the Holy Alliance; he supported 
Canning in resisting it. With great tact, with considerable 
judgment, with much ability, he had not the power of impress- 
ing a personal character on his ministry. In one sense he 
had his reward: he was enabled to remain in office for an 
unprecedented period, and to combine the most unpromis- 
ing materials in an ostensible union. Men who would have 
refused to work under any one else consented to work under 
him. But the discordant elements of his ministry were 
scattered when he was struck down; and men recollected 
that, with all his tact and all his conciliatory manners, the 
Prime Minister had lived and died without a policy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


DurinG the unhappy period of his residence in India Mack- 
intosh was in the habit of occasionally visiting places beyond 
the boundaries of his own jurisdiction. On one of Reiigious 

these excursions he went to the Portuguese settle- intolerance. 
ment of Goa, and he recorded, in a remarkable sentence in 
his diary, the impression which the visit made upon him. 
‘No mosque, pagoda, or public rite of the native religions,” 
he wrote, “was or is allowed at Goa. No native of the least 
rank or character could live here. Even the engineers are 
forbidden to employ any but Christian labourers, as the king 
of Great Britain would have been forbidden to have employed 
Nelson if he had been a Catholic. The effect of this wise 
system is visible. In Goa are neither merchants, nor bankers, 
nor commercial correspondence with the rest of India. No 
bill can here be cashed.” ‘Among the concessions made to 
religious liberty in England during the reign of William and 
Mary,” wrote another great man, ‘“‘there were none in favour 
of the Roman Catholics. On the contrary, new laws were 
passed, of excessive severity, tending to render the Roman 
Catholics poor and ignorant, heaping penalty upon penalty, 
and making them, as it were, slaves among a nation of free- 
men. The reigns of Elizabeth, of James I., of Charles I, of 
Charles II., and of James II. had been disturbed by Roman 
Catholic plots, more or less sanguinary, some using as their 
means the assassination of the sovereign, others the intro- 
duction of a foreign army, but all tending to extinguish the 
liberties and destroy the independence of England. Whether 
the precautions adopted by the English Parliament were wise I 
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will not decide ; but I am clearly of opinion they were just.” } 
The opinion which has been quoted of one of the greatest 
constitutional statesmen modifies the inference which might 
otherwise be unjustly drawn from Mackintosh’s sarcasm. A 
system which Lord Russell, in the earlier years of his memor- 
able career, deliberately declared to have been just, deserves, 
at any rate, careful study from any one who ventures to impugn 


Circum- its injustice. The penal laws, whose severity Lord 
‘alee which Russell admits to have been excessive, were perhaps 
ine Perey the natural consequence of the great religious revolu- 
passed: tion of the sixteenth century. ‘The nation previously 


had almost universally professed the faith of the Church 
of Rome. The Pope, indeed, had never possessed in this 
country the authority and power which he claimed in other 
lands. But every Englishman was necessarily a Roman 
Catholic, because Koman Catholicism was practically the only 
Christian religion known in England. ‘The Reformation, in 
the eyes of its promoters, did not alter this condition. It was 
the object of the first Reformers to remove the abuses which 
had crept into the Church: they had originally no intention of 
breaking up Christianity into hostile sections. Great changes, 
however, either in religion or politics, are not likely to produce 
unanimity of opinion. When the old landmarks are broken 
down, some persons will venture farther than others into the 
unknown region beyond. When the authority of Rome was 
once disowned, various opinions were certain to arise on 
the nature of the religion which was to be substituted for 
the old faith. A few persons, clinging to the church in which 
they had been born, preferred to adhere to the forms to which 
they had been accustomed. The mass of the nation, with 
Henry at their head, desired to free themselves from the inter- 
ference of the Pope, but to preserve the ritual of the Romish 
Church ; while more advanced thinkers thought that the 
ancient ritual should be swept away, and that all the forms 
of Popery should be banished from the country. 

These various opinions resulted in a compromise. An en- 


1 Mackintosh, vol, ii, p. 148, Russell on English Government, p. 144. 
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deavour was made to concede something to all parties. The 
nature of these concessions has been admirably tie com- 
told by Macaulay. The liturgy of the Romish Promise of 
Church was retained, but it was translated into Eng- mation. 
lish ; the rich vestments in which the priests of Rome had 
officiated were discarded, but the clergy were allowed a white 
surplice. Ordination and confirmation were enjoined, but they 
were no longer regarded as sacraments. The symbols of super- 
stition were abolished from the churches, but the sign of the 
Cross was retained in baptism. ‘The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion was rejected, but the people were ordered to receive the 
sacrament on their knees. These arrangements formed a 
compromise, intended to unite the whole nation in one Church. 
Uniformity in religion was regarded as indispensable. ee 
The faith of Cranmer was very different from that of for unifor- 
Elizabeth ; the religion of Elizabeth differed widely ™™” 
from that of Charles II. But Cranmer, Elizabeth, and 
Charles II. were all agreed in enforcing uniformity. Cranmer 
was prepared to put down resistance at all hazards. Elizabeth 
insisted on punishing “recusancy” with fines. Charles II. 
directed that the Prayer-book, and the Prayer-book alone, 
should be used in public worship. 

The attempt to establish uniformity by Act of Parliament 
ended, of course, in a miserable failure. “ Religion,” said 
one of the most learned men of the day, “is like the fashion. 
One man wears his doublet slashed, another laced, another 
plain; but every man has a doublet. So every man has his 
religion. We differ about trimming. Men say they are of 
the same religion for quietness’ sake ; but, if the matter were 
examined, you would scarce find three anywhere of the same 
religion in all points.”! Selden’s quaint language exactly 
expressed the religious views of his age. ‘The people were 
agreed in professing Christianity, but they differed about the 
trimmings. The Roman Catholics naturally thought that the 
Reformation had gone too far. The extreme Protestants were 
angry because it had not gone far enough. One party was 

1 Selden’s Zable Talk, ‘‘ Religion.” 


2 
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shocked at the “suppression of the mass, the other party was 
horrified at being told to kneel at the sacrament. The Roman 
Catholics refused to abandon their own opinions at the dicta- 
tion of the State, and were cut down for “recusancy.” ‘The 
extreme Protestants declined to read a Liturgy which they 
considered superstitious, and were fined for nonconférmity. 
which led Persecution naturally led to plot and counterplot. 
ro Persea A Papist regarded as a rebel was almost forded, to 
resistance, rebel against the Government. A Nonconformist, 
who was fined if he did not receive the sacrament, was com- 
pelled to choose between obedience and resistance. The 
passion for uniformity converted the extreme men on both 
sides into open enemies of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment had no choice but to alter its policy or to treat all non- 
conformity as criminal. 

During the last years of the sixteenth and the earlier years 
of the seventeenth century, the Nonconformists, or the Puri- 
with the tans, as they began to be called, were assenting 
assent, in parties to this policy. Much as they disliked the 
stance, of Liturgy of the Church of England, the tenets of 
formists, the Church of Rome were still more obnoxious 
to them; and it so happened that Roman Catholicism was 
the great danger with which England was threatened. Spain 
was the mightiest power of the world. The monarch of 
Spain was a merciless bigot, whose sole aim and object was 
to extend his own influence and the authority of the Pope. 
Every Englishman had heard of the horrible treatment to 


- which Philip II. was exposing the Netherlands. The mighty 


Armada, which was being collected in the ports of Spain, was 
threatening the shores of England with similar desolation. 
The cause of the Church of Rome appeared the cause of the 
enemies of England; and every law intended to reduce the 
authority of Rome was assumed to be patriotic and wise. 
The end at which the nation was aiming was apparently 
accomplished with the defeat of the Armada. The cause of 
the Reformation seemed at last safe. But the cause of the 
Reformation was threatened with a new danger at the moment 
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of its seeming victory. Elizabeth was a waith.opponent of the 
designs of Rome, but she had no particular affection for the 
priticiples which three-fourths of her subjects were professing, 
Her successor based his policy on the divine right of kings 
and the divine right of bishops. Elizabeth’s dislike for the 
coldness of Puritanical worship induced her to establish the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. James roundly told the Puritans 
that he would make them conform or harry them out of the 
land: The pretensions which James raised and the policy 
which he pursued were renewed by his weak and misjudging 
successor. The Puritans, in consequence, were forced into 
violent opposition to the Court, and, when civil war broke 
out, became its most formidable adversaries, In England 
both Houses of Parliament swore to defend the Protestant 
religion. In Scotland “a covenant with God to continue in 
the profession of the Reformed religion” was signed who, ulti- 
with rapture. The whole strength of the Reformers Laren 
was thus ranged against the Crown; and the Crown de 
was compelled to rely for its support on the Roman one. 
Catholics, the High Churchmen, and the Churchmen who 
preferred their interests to their conscience. 

If Charles I. had succeeded in his memorable struggle, the 
Star Chamber would have been in all probability restored, 
religious liberty ruthlessly suppressed, and England would 
possibly have been neither Protestant nor free. He failed, 
and the victory of the Puritanical party restored i 
the cause of the Reformation. But the Puritans tory of the 
were no more tolerant than the Catholics or the *"*"™ 
Churchmen. They made use of their victory to propagate 
their own tenets. Conforming clergymen were turned out of 
their cures; Episcopacy was suppressed; and Non- ana ics con- 
conformists appointed to every benefice that became seqences. 
vacant. Nor were the Puritans satisfied with depriving their 
opponents of office; they desired to engraft their own views 
and their own asceticism on the nation. Merry England was 
to be merry England no longer; the sports in which succes- 


sive generations had indulged were condemned as unlawful, 
VOL. II, P 
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and Churchmen were enjoined to turn Christmas, the happiest 
season of the year, into a period of penance and fasting. For 
a few years the Puritans succeeded in stamping their own 
character on the nation; but their success was achieved at 
a cost which their descendants are even now experiencing. 
Thereace Lhe Restoration came; and, with the return of the 
ton. Stuarts, the nation threw off the bondage which reli- 
gious asceticism had imposed on it. The enforced propriety 
which all classes had been compelled to observe was succeeded 
by unrestricted license. The Puritans had closed the play- 
houses when Shakespeare was popular; the Restoration re- 
opened them to laugh at the coarse dramas of Wycherley. 
The Puritans had turned Christmas into a fast; the wits of 
the Restoration scoffed at fast and festival, The alteration 
in the tone of society was naturally reflected in the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons. Under the Commonwealth 
the Puritans had enjoyed an indisputable authority in the 
senate; under the Restoration they found themselves in a 
hopeless minority. The extremity to which the Puritans had 
pushed their views had intensified the reaction against them. 
The Puritans had no right to expect much mercy from 
the Parliament of Charles II. They had themselves set the 
Guts seavatis example of persecution, and they could hardly com- 
of the Res: plain at the adoption by their opponents of a prece- 
dent of their own making. Episcopacy was restored. 
An Act of Uniformity was passed, and rigorously enforced. 
Hundreds, even thousands, of clergymen were turned out of 
their livings for nonconformity. Parliament, however, did not 
stop at this point. The strength of the Puritan party was sup- 
posed to lie in the towns. The House of Commons decided 
Thecor. | On regulating the corporations. Every member of a 
porations. corporation was required to receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the English Church, and to sign a 
declaration renouncing the principles on which the Noncon- 
formists had steadily acted. Charles endeavoured to miti- 
gate the intolerance of his Parliament. He had little affection 
for the Nonconformists, but he had great sympathy with the 
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Roman Catholics, and he saw that the provisions of the Cor- 
poration Act would apply to Rome as well as to Dissent. But 
Charles was powerless to restrain the violence of his Parlia- 
ment. The Corporation Act became law ; and the intolerance 
of the majority did not cease with this success. In 1664 a 
trumpery rising in the North of England was made the excuse 
for fresh measures of repression. A law was passed, known in 
history as the Conventicle Act, by which all private the Con- 
meetings for religious exercises including more than Yenticle Act 
five persons besides the members of the family were Mile Act. 
made illegal. It was found that some of the ejected clergy 
still continued to reside in the neighbourhood of their former 
ministrations. In 1665 the Five Mile Act made it illegal for 
any nonconforming minister to come within five miles of any 
city, corporate town, or Parliamentary borough where he had 
been in the habit of ministering} 

These rigorous laws, passed in the first five years after the 
Restoration, were mainly directed against the Nonconformists. 
Their originators undoubtedly expected that they would make 
nonconformity impossible. Their ultimate effect was very 
different. Dissent might possibly have died out from the 
universal unpopularity which the Puritans had incurred. It 
struck a new and deeper root under the persecution with 
which they were assailed. Before a dozen years were over 
Parliament found itself face to face with a greater danger than 
nonconformity. Charles had never liked the intolerant legisla- 
tion which had found favour with his Parliament. He was 
sincerely anxious to relieve the Roman Catholics from the 
operation of the Act of Uniformity, and he could not do so 
without concurrently removing the disabilities of the Dis- 
senters. The Crown claimed, or, which was the same thing, 
Charles claimed, what was usually known as the dis- 

. : ‘ The dis- 
pensing power, or the right of suspending the penal _pensing 
laws in force. In 1672 Charles ventured to exercise" 
this power. The moment which the king chose for the pur- 


1 The Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act were both repealed in 1812, 
52 Geo, III. c, 155.— Ann, Reg., 1812, Hist., p. 121, 
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pose was an unlucky one. A few days afterwards war broke 
out with Holland; the Exchequer became bankrupt; and 
Charles was compelled to meet his Parliament for the purpose 
of asking for a supply. He obtained the money which he 
wanted, but he gave the House of Commons an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion on the arbitrary nature of the pre- 
rogative which he claimed. The Commons objected to the 
use of the dispensing power; they objected to it still more 
because they fancied that it had been exercised in the inte- 
rest of the Roman Catholics. They replied to Charles’s claim 
by passing the Test Act. All persons holding either civil or 
military offices were obliged to take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, to receive the Sacrament, and to renounce the 
The Test Goctrine of transubstantiation. The famous Act 
anes was passed without any opposition worthy of the 
name. The Nonconformists themselves, alarmed at the bear- 
ing of the Court towards Rome, sacrificed their own immediate 
interests and joined the Churchmen in supporting it. 

The Corporation Act had been mainly directed against 
nonconformity ; the Test Act was chiefly aimed at the Roman 
Catholics; but, just as the Roman Catholics had been affected 
by the Corporation Act, so the Dissenters were affected by the 
Test Act. For fifteen years they suffered from the disabilities 
which were thus imposed on them. But, with the Revolution 
of 1688, a new era of legislation commenced. A Popish king 
had been driven out of the kingdom; a Protestant king had been 
established on the throne. Every Protestant was necessarily 
in favour of William ; but no Roman Catholic could be enthu- 
siastic for a revolution which permanently excluded princes 
of his own faith from the succession. The Dissenters were 
rewarded for their support by the promise of toleration; and 
one of the first Acts of the Convention Parliament gave them 
The Tolera. the religious relief which they desired. A Tolera- 
tion Act. ~~ tion Act was passed, which Macaulay has mentioned 
as a remarkable instance of the manner in which legislation is 
framed in this country. The laws of which the Dissenters 
complained were not repealed ; they were not even repealed 
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so far as Nonconformists were concerned. But every one who 
took a new oath of fidelity to the Crown, who abjured the 
damnable doctrine that princes excommunicated by the Pope 
might be murdered by their subjects, and who signed a 
declaration of faith in the Holy Trinity and in the inspiration 
of Haly Scripture, was relieved from the operation of statutes 
which disabled him from worshipping God according to his 
own conscience. The Quaker, who conscientiously objected 
to take an oath, was permitted to make a declaration to the 
same effect. The Act practically relieved the Nonconformists 
from those disabilities imposed upon them by the Restoration 
which interfered with the exercise of their religion. The law, 
indeed, still remained ; but the law, so far as the exercise of 
their religion was concerned, was made inoperative. 

Such were the concessions which were made to religious 
liberty, but no concessions were made to the Roman Catholics. 
An Act of Charles II. had already made it impossible for a 
Papist to sit in Parliament. An Act of William III. deprived 
the Papists of the elective franchise. Still more rigorous legis 
lation was, however, in store for them. An Act, designed to 
prevent the further growth of Popery, inflicted the punishment of 
imprisonment for life on any Popish priest who had the temerity 
to perform the services of his Church; it disabled the Papist 
from purchasing real property and from inheriting real estate.! 
It seemed hardly possible for the ingenuity of man to devise 
a harsher method for suppressing an objectionable religion ; 
yet the laws which applied to the Roman Catholics in Great 

1 The history of the legislation which has thus been summarised will be 
found in the Statute Book, The Corporation Act is the r3th Charles IT.,c. 1. 
The Uniformity Act, 14th Charles II,,¢. 4. The Conventicle Act, 16th Charles 
II.,c. 4. The Five Mile Act, r7th Charles II., c. 21. The Test Act, 25th 
Charles IJ., c. 2, ‘Ihe Act which prevented Papists sitting in Parliament was 
the 30th Charles II.,c.2. The Act which deprived them of the franchise was 
the 7th and 8th William III., ¢. 27. The Act which imposed on them civil 
disabilities was the r1zth and rath William III., c. 4. Macaulay has described 
the great religious struggle of the seventeenth century so admirably, that I 
almost hesitated to set down the few preceding observations, without which, 
however, the history of 1828-29 would be unintelligible. See also Green’s 


Short History of the English People, and Lord John Russell's speech in 1828, 
in moving the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
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Britain were mild in comparison with the penal code enforced 
against them in Ireland. The Irish Roman Catholics would 
have willingly exchanged places with their co-religionists in 
Great Britain. 

The treatment which was applied to Ireland for centuries 
_is the subject of the darkest chapter in the history of England. 
The penal It accounts for, if it does not justify, the hatred with 
Ireland. which the Saxon in that country is still regarded by 
the Celt, and explains the long series of obscure rebellions in 
Ireland against the English Government. The treatment of 
the Rayahs by the Turks, of the Poles by the Russians, of 
the Dutch by the Spaniards has been constantly reprobated 
by successive generations of Englishmen; yet Ireland has 
experienced from her English rulers some of the evils which 
were inflicted on the Netherlands, on Poland, and on Greece. 
The sufferings of the Irish people partly arose from the im- 
perfect hold which the kings of England possessed over the 
country. Nominally lords of Ireland, receiving the occasional 
submission of the chieftains of the wild Irish septs, who main- 
tained themselves in barbarous independence in the north and 
west of the island, the kings of England had really no authority 
beyond the few counties which were included in the Pale. 
Thecond- From the days of Henry II. to the days of the 
Saar Tudors this state of things continued. A small 
before the portion of Leinster and Munster, included within 
century. = the Pale, was governed by English laws and English 
customs; while the Irish beyond the Pale acknowledged no 
authority except the Brehon or Irish Law. Sir Edward 
Poynings, indeed, by a famous statute, which still bears his 
name, extended all the laws of England to the whole of Ire- 
land. But Poynings’ laws were, in Sir John Davies’ quaint 
language, ‘like good lessons set for a lute that is broken and 
out of tune.” “The king’s laws were not obeyed twenty miles 
in compass. Whereupon grew that byword used by the Irish, 
‘that they dwelt by west the law, which dwelt beyond the 
river of the Barrow,’ which is within thirty miles of Dublin.”} 


1 Sir John Davies’ Historical Tracts, London, 1787, pp. 176,177. Sir John 
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This state of things naturally led to constant trouble. There 
was continual border warfare between the English and the 
Irish, The Irish treasury was usually empty,! and to support 
the war the English captains were obliged to levy “coin livery 
and pay” upon the English settlers. The English settlers 
naturably gave up their freeholds when they found that they 
were not only exposed to the attacks of the Irish, but that they 
were also liable to be pillaged by their own governors. Some 
of them returned to England; others of them, becoming law- 
less from long residence in a lawless country, changed their 
names and habits, and placed themselves under the Brehon 
Law, becoming more Irish than the Irish themselves. 

Ireland remained in this miserable condition from the days 
of the Plantagenets to the time of the Tudors. The great 
rebellion of Tyrone, in the reign of Elizabeth, led — The colo- 
to the introduction of a new system. The rebellion Vite 
had broken out in Ulster, which was at that time the most 
rude and uncivilised part of Ireland; and the Government, 
after its suppression, decided on making its recurrence im- 
practicable. Many years before, the country of the O’Connors, 
bordering on the Pale, had been divided into shires, which 
had been called King’s County and Queen’s County, and 
colonised by English settlers. ‘The same policy was pursued, 
to a much greater extent, in Ulster. Two-thirds of the north 
of Ireland were declared to have been forfeited by the rebellion ; 
and much of this vast territory was allotted to settlers from 
England and Scotland. The material results which followed 
this act of robbery have helped to conceal its true nature. It 
seems ungenerous to abuse a policy which turned a wilderness 
into a garden, and which created new industries in places 
where industry had never been known. But the good result 
cannot justify the evil act; and the good result was, in itself, 
attended with many drawbacks. For thirty years the Irish 


Davies’ Discovery of the True Causes why Ireland was never brought under 
Obedience of the Crown of England, from which the quotation in the text is 
made, is an excellent short history of the English in Ireland antecedent to the 
period dealt with by Mr. Froude, 

1 ** In thesauro nihil,”"—Ibid., p. 20, 
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sullenly acquiesced in a fate which they had no power to 
resist ; but during the whole of this period they awaited their 
opportunity for revenge. The opportunity arrived. The 
differences between Charles I. and his Parliament weakened 
the reins of administration. The Irish rose against the Eng- 

lish settlers. Their long-nurtured discontentebroke 

The mas- ‘ i ; ; 

‘sacreof out with pitiless violence. Scotch and English, men 

me and women, old and young, were cut down in one 
cruel massacre ; and all England shuddered at a story which 
had had no parallel in its history. 

The colonisation of Ulster had been effected in 1609; the 
massacre of the English occurred in 1641; the revenge was 
postponed for another eight years. During the interval the 
English had other work to do than to avenge the massacre 
of their unhappy kinsfolk. But the work which was done in 
England had provided them with a more effective army than 
any which the Irish had hitherto encountered. Cromwell and 
Ireton were men whose words were few, whose swords were 
sharp, and who had no pity for Irish Catholics. The pacifica- 
tion of Ireland by Cromwell was effected by an indiscriminate 
Cromwells Slaughter of the Irish. ‘The work of conquest” 
Irish policy. was continued by Ireton and Ludlow with the same 
fierce perseverance with which it had been commenced by 
Cromwell, Every Irishman found in arms was either slain 
or driven out of the country; and Irishmen were compelled to 
choose between forced labour in the West Indies and voluntary 
service in foreign armies. Cromwell’s settlement of Ireland 
did not, however, stop at this point. His army was paid by 
debentures secured on the land of Ireland. The conclusion 
of the struggle involved their redemption; their redemption 
necessitated the forfeiture of the estate of every Irish landlord. 
The old proprietors were driven beyond the Shannon, and 
their property was parcelled out among Cromwell’s soldiers, 
The colonisation of Ulster had created new industries in the 
North of Ireland. Cromwell’s stout-hearted settlers improved 


1 Mr. Lecky has thrown some doubt on the incidents of this massacre. Azs- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. pp, 128-138, 
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the condition of Leinster and Munster. A strong government 
ensured peace and quiet, and peace and quiet had the effect 
of promoting trade and agriculture. 

If succeeding Governments had persevered in Cromwell’s 
system, the Irish question might have worn a different shape 
from that which it ultimately assumed. The restoration of 
the Stuarts, however, made Cromwell’s system impracticable. 
Charles could hardly have consented to the per- urs policy 
manent exclusion of thousands of Irish proprietors ‘modified 
from their estates, whose chief fault was the support Restoration. 
which they had given to his father and himself. After every 
debenture issued to Cromwell’s troops had been redeemed by 
a grant of land, large tracts of country remained unsettled. 
The residue was restored, under the new Government, to the 
old proprietors, and the hardship of their fate was by this 
means to some extent alleviated. But Cromwell’s settlement 
had left its mark on the ill-fated country. Before it the Irish 
had possessed two acres out of every three of cultivated land 
in Ireland. After the arrangements concluded under Charles 
II. their holding was reduced to one-third! of the soil which 
was worth holding. The “curse of Cromwell” had increased 
the bitterness of Celt against Saxon, of Catholic against Pro- 
testant. The policy of Charles II. had not obliterated the 
recollection of the wrong which the Irish had suffered ; but it 
had restored to them the power of revenge of which Cromwell 
had deprived them. Rebellion might possibly have been ex- 
pelled by Cromwell’s drastic measures. Peace became impos- 
sible when Cromwell’s purge was supplemented by Charles II.’s 
sedative. 

The first period in the history of the English in Ireland 
embraces the long centuries of imperfect conquest and border 
warfare which commenced with the first of the ype Reyo- 
Plantagenets and terminated with the last of the ‘to 
Tudors. The second period in the history of the English in 
Ireland commences with the reign of Elizabeth and terminates 


1 Froude (English tn Ireland, vol. i. p. 153); but cf. Green’s Short History, 
p. 620, and Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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with the Stuart dynasty. A third period in the history of 
Ireland commenced with the Revolution. James II. had 
pusillanimously deserted the throne which he had disgraced, 
and had not had the spirit to strike in England a single blow 
for himself or for his family. But he had reason to expect 
that the circumstances which made him unpopular in England 
would commend him to his Irish subjects. The Irish had 
always supported the cause of his dynasty; they professed 
the same religion as himself; they were too glad of a pretext 
for striking one more blow to deliver themselves from their 
conquerors. James landed in Ireland, and the Irish rose to 
welcome him. The ranks of his army were speedily filled ; 
the Protestant supporters of William were unable to keep the 
field against the Irish; Derry was besieged and reduced to 
extremities ; Schomberg saw his soldiers dying by hundreds 
inside their trenches at Dundalk; and James was apparently 
secure of an easy victory. His own cowardice and misconduct, 
the courage and sagacity of his great adversary, averted a catas- 
trophe which might have changed the fate not only of Ireland, 
but the world. The passage of the Boyne was effected ; James, 
in panic, fled from the country; and Dutch Ginkel, who had 
succeeded Dutch Schomberg, won the battle of Aghrim and 
commenced the siege of Limerick. The history of the penal 
laws which crushed the Irish Catholics for more than a century 
commenced with this memorable siege. 
The city of Limerick was probably capable of making a 
stout resistance, which would have entailed considerable incon- 
vere venience on the besiegers, but would hardly have 
of Lime. averted the ultimate fate of thecity. It was, therefore, 
nee the interest of both parties to attempt to make terms. 
The Irish might fairly hope for consideration if they saved the 
English the expense and anxiety of a long siege; the English 
might honourably concede the most advantageous terms to 
a garrison which enabled them to complete their conquest. 
These considerations properly influenced the commanders of 
both armies. The Irish offered to surrender if certain terms 
were secured to them. Ginkel offered alternative conditions, 
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which were afterwards embodied in the famous Articles of 
Limerick. By the first of these articles it wasagreed he Articles 
that “the Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall of Limerick. 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as are 
consistent with the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in 
the retyn of Charles II.; and their Majesties, as soon as their 
affairs will permit them to summon a Parliament, will endeavour 
to procure the said Roman Catholics such further security in 
the exercise of their religion as may preserve them from the 
disturbance of the said religion.” By the second article “all 
the inhabitants or residents of Limerick or any other garrison, 
all officers and soldiers now in arms under any commission of 
King James, in the several counties of Limerick, Clare, Cork, 
and Mayo, and all such as are under their protection in the said 
counties, shall hold possession of and enjoy all their estates of 
freehold and inheritance, and all the rights, titles, and interest 
which they or any of them held, enjoyed, or were rightfully 
entitled to in the reign of Charles II.; and all and every of the 
said persons, of what profession, trade, or calling soever they 
be, shall and may use, exercise, and practise their several 
respective professions, trades, and callings as freely as they 
did use, exercise, and enjoy the same in the reign of King 
Charles IT.” 

Such was the substance of the two first articles of the 
Treaty of Limerick. In the draft which was subsequently 
submitted for the ratification of the Crown the important 
words which are italicised in the foregoing paragraph were 
accidentally omitted. The omission was discovered and rec- 
tified by letters patent. The letters patent rectifying the 
omission stated that the words ‘‘had been casually omitted 
by the writer;” that “the omission was not discovered till 
after the articles had been signed,” but “was taken notice of 
before the town was surrendered ;” that the Lords Justices 
promised that the omission should ‘‘ be made good ;” and that 
the Crown had therefore ordered the restoration of the omitted 
words to the article.! 

1 Mr. Green, in his excellent Short History of the English People, writes: 
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The Treaty of Limerick had confirmed the Irish Catholics 
in the privileges which they had enjoyed in the time of 
Charles II. It had held out to them a hope that further 
Disabilities Concessions would be granted to them. The dis- 


li abilities under which the Irish Roman Catholics 


Gatholics in had lain in the time of Charles II. were as follows: 


Charles Ii. (1) Every person entering orders or graduating at 
the University was to take the oath of supremacy; (2) every 
ecclesiastic and every person accepting office was to take the 
oath of supremacy ; (3) every person admitted into a corpora- 
tion was to take the oath of supremacy; (4) every person, 
without lawful excuse for absence, was to attend some place 
of worship of the Established Church, or to forfeit twelve 


‘* Both sides were, of course, well aware that such a treaty was merely waste 
paper, for Ginkel had no power to conclude it, nor had the Irish Lords 
Justices, The latter, indeed, only promised to do all they could to bring 
about its ratification by Parliament, and this ratification was never granted.” 
This is not quite an accurate statement of the case, The Lords Justices and 
Ginkel undertook that ‘‘ their Majesties will ratify these articles within the 
space of eight months or sooner, and use their utmost endeavours that the 
same shall be ratified and confirmed by Parliament.” It is clear from this 
language that Ginkel and the Lords Justices had full power from the Crown 
to treat. It must be also equally clear that the ratification by Parliament was 
only necessary for those portions of the articles which pointed to a modifica- 
tion in the law. The ratification by the Crown made this plain. The Crown 
ratified and confirmed the same, and every clause, matter, and thing therein 
contained. ‘' And as to such parts thereof, for which an Act of Parliament 
shall be found to be necessary, we shall recommend the same to be made 
good by Parliament.” From the moment at which the Treaty of Limerick 
was signed, the Crown was pledged to secure to the Roman Catholics all the 
rights which they had enjoyed in the reign of Charles II. Mr. Froude, in his 
English tn Ireland, has given an accurate account of this famous treaty ; but 
he implies throughout that Parliament was justified in re-omitting the words, 
which the letters patent had restored, to the second article. Mr, Froude 
overlooks the facts (x) that Parliament omitted, not only these words, for the 
omission of which it had a shadow of justification, but the whole of the first 
article, for the omission of which it had no justification whatever; (2) that 
Parliament ought never to have had the opportunity of formally confirming 
the article, as the treaty was good without its confirmation, All that Parliae 
ment ought to have been invited to do was to give the Roman Catholics ‘‘ such 
further security in the exercise of their religion” as the Crown had promised 
to use its utmost endeavours to obtain for them. See Green’s Short History, 
p. 678; Froude’s English in Ireland, vol. i. pp. 203-208; and cf. Parnell’s 
History of the Penal Laws in Ireland, pp. 5-12, (See wlso Lecky, Hist. of 
England, vol, i. p. 279; and cf. Macaulay, vol. iii, p. 464.) 
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pence ; (5) the Chancellor was at liberty to appoint a guardian 
to the child of a Roman Catholic; (6) a Roman Catholic 
schoolmaster was prohibited from teaching without a license 
from the ordinary and without taking the oath of supremacy.! 
It was not easy to justify these laws; but their continuance 
did net constitute any serious grievance. The Treaty of 
Limerick, however, had apparently foreshadowed their modi- 
fication; and the Irish Roman Catholics awaited, therefore, 
with anxiety the meeting of an Irish Parliament. ‘The Irish 
Parliament met in the autumn of 1692; it was dissolved in 
the autumn of 1693; but no proposal was made to it for the 
modification of the penal laws. ‘The Parliament of Ireland 
was not again convened till the spring of 1695; and the king 
then, forgetting the Treaty of Limerick, told the members that 
“he was Intent upon the great work of a firm settlement of 
Ireland upon the Protestant interest.” The Par- The peval 
liament readily adopted the advice which the king laws of 
offered. An Act of 1695 “deprived the Roman on 
Catholics of the means of educating their children, either at 
home or abroad, and of the privilege of being guardians either 
of their own or of any other person’s children.” Another 
Act of the same year deprived the Roman Catholics of the 
right of bearing arms or of keeping any horse which was worth 
more than £5. An Act of 1697 ordered the expulsion of 
every Roman Catholic priest from Ireland. The Parliament 
which had imposed these disabilities on Irish Roman Catholics 
proceeded to confirm the Articles of Limerick, or “so much 
of them as may consist with the safety and welfare of your 
Majesty’s subjects of this kingdom,” and by a gross act of 
injustice omitted the whole of the first of these articles,? and 
the important paragraph in the second article which had been 
accidentally omitted from the original copy of the treaty, and 
subsequently restored to it by letters patent under the Great 
Seal. Reasonable men may differ on the propriety or im- 


1 Baldwin's Héstory of the Laws against Catholics, p. 221. 

2 See Sir H. Parnell’s Hestory of the Penal Laws, pp. 13-16. The Acts 
referred to in the text were the 7th William III., c. 4; the 7th William III., 
c. §; the 9th William III., c. 7; and the oth William III, c. 2, 
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propriety of the conditions on which the surrender of Lime- 
rick was secured ; but it is difficult to read the story of their 
repudiation without a deep sense of shame. 

Three other Acts relating to the Roman Catholics were 
passed during the reign of William. An Act of 1697 forbade 
the intermarriage of Protestants and Papists. An Act of 
1698 prevented Papists from being solicitors, Another Act 
of the same year stopped their employment as gamekeepers.! 
William died; and the breach of faith, which he had counten- 
anced, was forgotten amidst the pressure of the legislation 
which disgraced the reign of his successor. ‘Two Acts passed 

in this reign, for preventing the further growth of 
The “ fero- ‘ 
cious Acts Popery, were styled by Burke the “ferocious Acts 
of Anne.” of Anne.” By the first of these Acts a Papist, 
having a Protestant son, was debarred from selling, mortgag- 
ing, or devising any portion of his estate: however young the 
son might be, he was to be taken from his father’s hands and 
confided to the care of a Protestant relation. The estate of a 
Papist, who had no Protestant heir, was to be divided equally 
among his sons. The Papist was declared incapable of pur- 
chasing real estate or of taking land on lease for more than 
thirty-one years. A Papist was declared incapable of inherit- 
ing real estate from a Protestant. He was disqualified from 
holding any office, civil or military. With twenty exceptions, 
a Papist was forbidden to reside in Limerick or Galway. 
Advowsons the property of Papists were vested in the Crown.? 

Religious intolerance had now apparently done its utter- 
most. When a Papist was deprived of every office; when 
he was forbidden to educate his own children; when he was 
debarred from purchasing real estate; when premiums were 
placed on the apostasy of his sons; when it was illegal for 
him to follow a profession, to act as a magistrate, to carry a 
gun, or to ride a horse fit for a gentleman to ride, zealous 


‘1 oth William III, c. 3; roth William III, c. 13; roth William ITI., ¢, 8, 


Parnell, p. 20 

2 Acts passed in the same session ordered the registry of all Popish clergy, 
and prevented Popish clergy coming into the kingdom. and Anne, cc, 3, 6, 
and 7, See also 4th Anne, c, 2; 6th Anne, cc, 6, 56; and 8th Anne, c 3. 
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Protestants might be pardoned for thinking that the power 
of Rome in Ireland was crushed out for ever. But the laws 
failed. Their severity ensured their failure. All the devices of 
which the law is capable were employed to defeat the object 
of the legislature ; and the first of the ferocious Acts of Anne 
was almost openly disregarded. Its failure might have taught 
a less intolerant generation that they were aiming at an impos- 
sible and unjustifiable object. Its failure only induced the 
advisers of Anne to supplement it with harsher legislation. 
The Act of 1704 had deprived the Papist of the guardianship 
of his apostate child. An Act of 1709 empowered the Court 
of Chancery to oblige the Papist to discover his estate, and 
authorised the court to make an order for the maintenance 
of the apostate child out of the proceeds of it. The Act of 
1704 had made it illegal for a Papist to take lands on lease ; 
the Act of 1709 disabled him from receiving a life annuity. 
An Act of 1704 had compelled the registry of priests. The 
Act of 1709 forbade their officiating in any parish except that 
in which they were registered. These, however, were the least 
reprehensible features in the Act of 1709. Its worst features 
were the encouragement which it gave to the meaner vices of 
human nature. The wife of a Papist, if she became a Pro- 
testant, was to receive a jointure out of her husband’s estate. 
A Popish priest abandoning his religion was to receive an 
annuity of £30 a year. Rewards were to be paid for “ dis- 
covering” Popish prelates, priests, and schoolmasters. T'wo 
justices might compel any Papist to state on oath where and 
when he had heard mass, who had officiated at it, and who 
had been present at it. Encouragement was thus given to 
informers; bribes were thus held out to apostates; and 
Parliament trusted to the combined effects of bribery and 
intimidation to stamp out the last remnant of Popery. 

The penal code, however, was not yet complete; the 
armoury of intolerance was not yet exhausted. AN ‘he penal 
Act of George I. disabled Papists from serving in GS , 
the Irish militia, but compelled them to find Pro- andl. 
testant substitutes ; to pay double towards the support of the 
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militia, and rendered their horses liable to seizure for militia 
purposes! By Acts of George II. the Papists were dis- 
franchised; barristers or solicitors marrying Papists were 
deemed Papists; all marriages between Protestants and 
Papists were annulled; and Popish priests celebrating any 
illegal marriages were condemned to be hanged.? By an Act 
of George III. Papists refusing to deliver up or declare their 
arms were liable to be placed in the pillory or to be whipped, 
as the court should think proper. Such were the laws which 
the intolerance of a minority imposed on the majority of their 
fellow-subjects. Utterly unjust, they had not even the bare 
merit of success. Witty Roman Catholics, like Mr. Myers, of 
Roscommon, became Protestants, pleading as “the grounds” 
of their conversion ‘2500 acres of the best grounds in the 
county of Roscommon.” Protestants, with more honesty than 
their representatives in Parliament, became trustees for their 
Roman Catholic acquaintances, discharging their trust with a 
fidelity which won the admiration of their political opponents.‘ 
These, however, were isolated instances. ‘The great body of 
the people,” wrote Arthur Young, “stripped of their all, were 
more enraged than converted: they adhered to the persuasion 
of their forefathers with the steadiest and the most determined 
zeal; while the priests, actuated by the spirit of a thousand 
inducements, made proselytes among the common Protestants 
in defiance of every danger. And the great glaring fact yet 
remains, and is even admitted by the warmest advocates of the 
laws of discovery, that the Established religion has not gained 
upon the Catholic in point of numbers; on the contrary, that 
the latter has been rather on the increase. I have conversed 
on the subject with some of the most distinguished characters 
of the kingdom, and I cannot after all but declare that the 


1 2 Geo. I. c. 9. 

2 x Geo. II. ¢. 9; 7 Geo. II. « §; 19 Geo. II. c. 13; 23 Geo. II. c. zo. 

8 x5 and 16 Geo. III. c, a1. ‘The foregoing statement does not exhaust 
the category of the penal laws. It instances only the most remarkable of 
them. 

4 See for both statements, Daunt’s Kecollections of O'Connell, vol, i, pp. 
175-178, 
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scope, purport, and aim of the laws of discovery, as executed, 
are not against the Catholic religion, which increases under 
them, but against the industry and property of whoever pro- 
fesses that religion. In vain has it been said that consequence 
and power follow property, and that the attack is made in order 
to woupd the doctrine through its property. If such was the 
intention, I reply, that seventy years’ experience proves the 
folly and futility of it. Those laws have crushed all the indus- 
try and wrested most of the property from the Catholics; but 
the religion triumphs; it is thought to increase. The system 
pursued in Ireland has had no other tendency but that of 
driving out of the kingdom all the personal wealth of the 
Catholics, and prohibiting their industry within it. The face 
of the country, every object, in short, which presents itself 
to the eye of a traveller, tells him how effectually this has 
been done. I urge’it not as an argument, the whole country 
speaks it as a fact.” } 

It is impossible to understand the history of 1828 and 1829 
without an accurate knowledge of the penal laws. The best 
answer which it is possible to give to the few persons who 
still doubt the expediency of the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics is the bare enumeration of the laws from which they 
were freed. The work of emancipation had, however, begun 
before the reign of George IV. In England the Dissenters 
were the first who were relieved from their grievances. The 
chapels had already been opened by the Toleration Act, but 
the Test Act still imposed a sacramental test on all place- 
holders. The law was commonly disregarded, and Dissenters 
were frequently admitted to office. In the reigns of George I. 
and George II. four Acts were passed protecting Dissenters 
who had violated the provisions of the Test Act. In 1747 the 
Dissenters were granted ‘“‘a full and free pardon” for disobey- 
ing the law, and by their disobedience rendering essential 
service to the State. The principle of the Act of 1747 was 
continued till 1828. An indemnity Act was annually passed, 

1 Arthur Young, Zour in Ireland, Dublin, 1780, vol, ii, pat ii, pp. 46, 49, 
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by which “good men were forgiven for having done good 
ae service to their country.” Parliament was less ready 
suresof to grant relief to the Roman Catholic than to the 
is Protestant. The generation which had carried the 
Act of 1747 passed away before the Roman Catholics of 
England were relieved from any of the disabilities which had 
been imposed on them after the Revolution. 

Sir George Savile was one of the great men to whom 
Englishmen are indebted for the liberties which they now en- 
joy. His name is associated with the names of Dunning and 
Burke in the memorable stand made against the prerogative 
of the Crown during the earlier years of the reign of George 
III. He had the merit in 1778 of obtaining the repeal of 
the Act of William III., which made it illegal for a Popish 
priest to perform the services of his Church, or for a Roman 
Catholic layman to purchase or inherit real estate. This mild 
measure of relief produced a memorable result. A rumour 
that its operation would be extended to Scotland threw the 
country into a ferment. A fanatic young nobleman, excit- 
ing the passions of the mob, persuaded them to collect in 
thousands for the purpose of petitioning Parliament. A 
riot ensued, which the Government, the legislature, and the 
country had deep cause for remembering. Conflagrations 
were kindled in the metropolis; its streets ran red with blood; 
and scenes which were only paralleled during the Revolution 
in France were enacted in the heart of London. Military 
measures, too long delayed, were at last taken by the Govern- 
ment, and order was at length restored. But riot had done 
its work. Fifteen years elapsed before the partial measure 
of justice conceded to the Roman Catholics of England was 
extended to the Roman Catholics of Scotland.! 

Before, then, the conclusion of the eighteenth century the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain had been relieved of the 
disabilities affecting their property and the exercise of their 


1 Ann, Reg., 1778, p. 189; 1780, pp. 254-287; 1793, pp. 147, 148. A suit 
was brought by a Protestant against a Roman Catholic in Scotland to deprive 
him of his estate under the penal laws. 
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religion. But the Act of William still prevented them from 
exercising the elective franchise; the Act of Charles II. made 
it impossible for them to sit in either House of Parliament. 
The Test Act deharred them from holding any office. In the 
meanwhile similar concessions had been made to the Irish 
Roman® Catholics. But the privileges which had been con- 
ceded to them confer little credit on the English nation. The 
North American Colonies rebelled against the mother therevolt of 
country. Every available regiment was hurried off America and 
to America; and the combined fleets of France and _ ‘resolutions. 
Spain rode unopposed in British waters, and insulted and ter- 
rified the coasts of this country. England, unable to spare 
troops to protect Ireland from invasion, was compelled to 
authorise the enrolment of Irish volunteers. A military force 
of a hundred thousand men, armed, accoutred and organised, 
convinced the rulers of Spain and France that a descent on 
[reland was not only hazardous, but impracticable. But the 
force, which had thus been enrolled for the defence of Ireland, 
was used by Irish patriots for other objects. In 1779 Grattan 
carried a memorable resolution in the Irish House of Commons 
that “nothing but a free trade could save the country from 
ruin.” In 1782 he followed up his previous victory by per- 
suading the House of Commons to resolve that “no power on 
earth could make laws to bind Ireland except her own King, 
Lords, and Commons.” The resolution of 1779 was carried 
to the Castle through streets lined with volunteers. The reso- 
lution of 1782 was only passed after a formal convention of 
the volunteers at Dungannon. England’s need had been 
Ireland’s opportunity: the greatest of her orators had used it 
to secure for his country a free trade and a free constitution. 
Grattan’s great victory had not been achieved in a moment. 
In the midst of its embarrassments the British ministry had 
endeavoured to conciliate the Roman Catholics of o:her con- 
Ireland. A few months before the American rebel- ssstions to 
lion broke out a proposal had been made to allow Catholics. 
the Roman Catholics to take lands on lease for sixty-one years. 
The proposal was rejected; the rebellion occurred; and an 
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Act of 1778 was immediately passed authorising them to take 
lands on lease for 999 years. The disabilities, which prevented 
Papists from selling, or inheriting and devising real estate, 
were at the same time repealed; and the provisions which 
gave the apostate child of a Papist a maintenance out of his 
father’s property were modified. Four years afterwards*an Act 
of 1782 gave the Papists a right to purchase land, and repealed 
the laws which compelled the Papist to state on oath when 
and where he had heard mass celebrated ; which forbade him 
from keeping a horse worth more than £5; which rendered 
his horse liable to seizure for militia service ; and which pre- 
vented Papists from residing in Limerick and Galway. In the 
same year another Act was passed which enabled Roman 
Catholics, who were not ecclesiastics, to be guardians to 
children, and allowed them publicly and privately to act as 
tutors.} 

The Parliament of Ireland was willing enough to relieve its 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects from these disabilities, but it 
The French id not desire to do much more. The Protestants 
Revolution. enjoyed every office in the State, and were opposed 
to legislation which would deprive them of their monopoly of 
place. The events which were taking place on the Continent 
were, however, striking a fatal blow at the monopoly of mino- 
Leadsto tities. In 1792 the Government found itself com- 
further con- pelled to support a bill by which Roman Catholics 
“were admitted to the Bar, by which the laws prohibit- 
ing the mixed marriages of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
were repealed, and by which Roman Catholics were allowed 
to send their sons to be educated abroad. This measure of 
partial justice was followed a year afterwards by a much greater 
measure of relief. In the autumn of 1792 a great convention 
of Roman Catholic delegates, elected from every parish in 
Ireland, drew up a statement of their grievances. In presence 
of this convention the Government found it necessary to give 
way. An Act was passed in 1793 by which Irishmen “ pro- 
fessing the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, or educating. 


1 27th and 18th George III., c. 49; 21st and 22nd George III., cc. 24, 62. 
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any of their children in that religion,” were relieved from “any 
penalties, forfeitures, disabilities, or incapacities ;” from “any 
laws for the limitation, charging, or discovering of their estates 
and property, or touching the acquiring of property, save such 
as his Majesty’s subjects of the Protestant religion are liable 
and swbject to.” The same Act repealed the oaths required 
of electors, and enabled Roman Catholics to hold civil and 
military offices under the Crown. Certain exceptions were 
made to this wise and liberal measure. Roman Catholics 
were still precluded from sitting in either House of Parliament ; 
they were still excluded from the highest offices in the judi- 
cature, in the administration, and in the army; and Roman 
Catholics having less than £ 100 a year in land, or having less 
than £1000 personalty, were precluded from wearing arms. 
But the Act of 1793 had swept away the most prominent dis- 
abilities of which the Roman Catholics had complained, and 
had placed them on a nominal equality with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects.? 

The relief which had thus been afforded to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland was, in fact, much greater than that which 
had been granted to the Roman Catholics of Great which were 
Britain. In Ireland the army was open to a Roman "uchsreater 
Catholic, and he could rise to any rank in the ser- ™ade to 


Roman 
vice below that of a general officer; in Great Britain Catholics in 


every rank in the army was shut against the Roman Bela, 

Catholic. In Ireland a Roman Catholic could be made a 
justice of the peace; in Great Britain he was excluded from 
the magistracy. In Ireland every Roman Catholic, duly 
qualified, could take part in a Parliamentary election; in 
Great Britain votes were refused to Roman Catholics. The 
Irish Roman Catholic could serve on a corporation; the 


English Roman Catholic was precluded from doing so.2. The 


1 The Act of 1792 was the 32nd George III., c. 2x. The Act of 1793 was 
the 33rd George III., c, 2r. 

2 It ought, for the sake of accuracy, to be observed that the relief of the 
Irish Roman Catholic was conditional on his taking certain oaths, But there 
was nothing in these oaths which Roman Catholics objected to take; so that 
the relief was in reality complete. 


~ 
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Irish Roman Catholic, therefore, enjoyed several privileges 
of which the English Roman Catholic was deprived. If an 
English Roman Catholic desired to enter the army, he had, in 
the first place, to cross St. George’s Channel, and to obtain a 
commission on the Irish Establishment.! Ireland had no 
navy ; and the British na¥y, therefore, had the singular-advan- 
tage of being saved from the presence of even a solitary mid. 
shipman professing the Roman Catholic religion. 

The distinction which was thus established in the treatment 
of Roman Catholics m Great Britain and Ireland would, in 
and conse’ any circumstances, have been indefensible ; but the 
quently | difference became much more marked after the 
iresh difficul- formal union of the two countries. Men like Eldon 
Union, and Sidmouth believed that the admission of the 
Roman Catholics to the privileges which the Protestants 
enjoyed would be fatal to the existence of the Established 
Church; but neither Eldon nor Sidmouth could by any 
possibility prove that it was safe to make an Irish Roman 
Catholic, and unsafe to make an English Roman Catholic, a 
justice of the peace or an officer in the army. Relief, in 
short, had been either carried too far or had not gone far 
enough. The circumstances amidst which the Union had 
been effected made it, moreover, necessary to go further. It 
is not requisite in these pages to describe the method by which 
the Union was accomplished, or the means by which a small 
majority for the measure was gradually secured. Every avail- 
able vote was of the last importance to Pitt’s ministry; and 
which issup- the influence of the Roman Catholics, commanding 
ported bythe as they did nearly every constituency, was of the 
Catholics on oreatest consequence to the Government. The 
rene: Roman Catholics, however, naturally regarded the 
Union from their own standpoint. They were in favour of the 
Union if it would promote their own cause ; they were opposed 
to it if it would perpetuate their exclusion from Parliament 
and from the highest offices in the State; and they sounded the 
Irish Govérnment on the subject, and endeavoured to obtain 


1 Hansard, vol, xxxiv, pp. 651-1054, 
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some distinct pledge upon it. The Irish Government sent 
to London for instructions. It was directed to reply that “the 
opinion of the Cabinet was favourable to the principle of the 
measure ; that some doubt was entertained as to the possibility 
of admitting Catholics into some of the higher offices ; and 
that ministers anticipated considerable repugnance to the mea- 
sure in many quarters, and particularly in the highest; but 
that, as far as the sentiments of the Cabinet were concerned, 
his Excellency need not hesitate in calling forth the Catholic 
support in whatever degree he found it practicable to obtain 
it.” “In consequence of this communication, the Irish Govern- 
ment omitted no exertion to call forth the Catholics in favour 
of the Union. Their efforts were very generally successful.” 
The Lord Lieutenant ‘‘ was enabled to accomplish his purpose 
without giving the Catholics any direct assurance of being 
gratified, and throughout the contest earnestly avoided being 
driven to such an expedient, as he considered a gratuitous 
concession infinitely more consistent with the character of 
Government.” But he never doubted that the concession 
would be made. The moment that the Union was carried he 
recalled the attention of his Majesty’s ministers to the question, 
and impressed on them “the anxiety he felt that they should 
not suffer themselves to be anticipated in the purposed act 
of grace by the Opposition.”! There can hardly, therefore, 
be a doubt that the Cabinet, the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Irish Roman Catholics understood that the Union of the two 
countries would be followed by a complete measure of relief: 
it is hardly possible to doubt that the support of the Roman 
Catholics was secured on this understanding. 

The circumstances which led to the defeat of Pitt’s inten- 
tion are well known. ‘The king heard with sincere alarm the 
rumours of his minister’s promises. He fancied that , 
his dynasty was in some way or other dependent on peiused by 
the perpetual incapacity of his Roman Catholic sub- 
jects; he thought that his coronation oath formally pledged 


1 These extracts are from Lord Castlereagh’s letter to Pitt, dated 1st of 
January 1801. See Alison’s Castlereagh, vol. i. pp. 130-131. 
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him to refuse any concessions. A solemn treaty, concluded 
with the Roman Catholics, had not prevented William IIL 
from assenting to the numerous acts of oppression which 
distinguished his reign. Unfortunately a diseased mind made 
George III. cling to his oath with a tenacity which William 
III. would have laughed at. Pitt saw that it was impossible to 
convince the king; it was unluckily too plain that the sovereign’s 
reason depended on the minister’s forbearance, and Pitt gave 
way.’ His resignation paved the way for the succession of a 
purely Protestant ministry. It threw back the Roman Catholic 
question for a quarter of a century. 

During the eleven years which intervened between the 
resignation of Pitt and the commencement of the unrestricted 
The posse  eBeucy the position of the Roman Catholic ques- 

posi i 
tion ofthe tion may be briefly stated. The king was supposed 


R 
Catholic to be the chief obstacle to relief; and nearly every 


fom r8or leading public man was under a silent pledge to 
aia refrain from raising the question during his Majesty’s 
life. The only occasion on which a different course was pur- 
sued furnished a remarkable proof of the strength of the king’s 
determination. By the Act of 1793 a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man had been permitted to enter the army in Ireland; but 
a Roman Catholic could not receive an officer’s commission 
in Great Britain. ‘There was some doubt whether a Roman 
Catholic entering a regiment in Ireland could legally serve 
with his own regiment in Great Britain, and the Talents 
Administration decided on settling the matter by legislation. 
The king reluctantly gave his consent to a limited measure of 
this description. But the ministry either misunderstood the 
nature of the king’s assent or thought that it might be possible 
to induce him to go a little further. The limited proposal 
which it had originally made was extended into a bill opening 
every rank in the army and in the navy to Roman Catholics, 
and allowing the Roman Catholics in these services the free 
exercise of their religion. ‘The consequences of this extension 
ought to have been foreseen. For the first time since 1801 a 
ministry had violated the virtual understanding that the Roman 
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Catholic question should not be raised during the king’s life- 
time. The king, in serious alarm, threw himself into the 
hands of the Opposition. A new ministry, pledged to resist 
the Roman Catholic claims, was formed by the Duke of 
Portland. An appeal was made to the country on the cry 
of “No Popery;” and a strongly Protestant Parliament was 
returned by the constituencies. The Talents Administration 
had done more than the resignation of Pitt to postpone and 
defeat the claims of the Roman Catholics.! 

With this single exception no serious steps were taken to 
relieve the Roman Catholics from their disabilities during the 
eleven years which elapsed from the resignation of Pitt to 
the commencement of the unrestricted Regency. Soon after 
the Union, indeed, Grattan became a member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. In 1804, and in many subsequent years, he 
brought the position of the Roman Catholics before the House 
of Commons. He exhibited on these occasions the eloquence 
and the ability which had distinguished him in the pre- 
vious century in Dublin. But nothing came, and nothing was 
expected to come, of these debates. ‘The button was on the 
foil; and Grattan knew as well as any member of the Cabinet 
that, while George ITI. lived, nothing would be done. Though, 
however, nothing was done, continual debates gradually altered 
the complexion of the question. During the earlier portion of 
the period the advocates of the Roman Catholics endeavoured 
to prove that relief might be granted on conditions which 
would protect the Established Church. During the latter 
portion of it the Roman Catholics rejected all conditions and 
insisted on unqualified concessions. ‘‘ Every discussion,” in 
the words of a frightened member of the Government, “was 
in reality mischievous. Something more dangerous appeared 
in each debate, and, in the last, the repeal of the Tests was 
boldly asked for all Dissenters in the United Kingdom, and 
all the Roman Catholics desire was demanded for the English 
Catholics.” 2 


1 The bill introduced in 1807 will be found in the Anz, Reg., 1807, p. 421. 
2 Wellesley Pole, in Perceval, vol. ii. p. 249. 
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In the autumn of 1810 George III. became, for a second 
or third time, deranged in his mind, ‘The ministry, hoping 
almost against hope for his recovery, made provisional arrange- 
ments for carrying on the government during his illness. His 

The Re. €ldest son was invested with the Regency of the 

gency, kingdom; but various restrictions were iraposed 
upon him, which did not expire till the commencement of 
1812. Their expiration naturally induced the Roman Catho- 
lics to hope that relief would at last be afforded them. The 
politicians who were supposed to enjoy the confidence of the 
Regent were known to be in favour of almost unlimited con- 
cessions, and it was naturally inferred that the Regent himself 
shared the views of his most intimate political friends. The 
Regent’s views on the subject were, indeed, only of compara- 
tively slight importance. Good men might hesitate to dis- 
regard the conscientious opinions of an old and virtuous king, 
but no one was likely to pay much attention to the religious 
scruples of a profligate prince. An excellent character had 
enabled George III. to exercise an almost boundless influence 
on every religious question; but the Regent’s variable and 
unfortunate disposition deprived him of all influence on the 
subject. The time had once more arrived when the claims 
of the Roman Catholics were to be debated by statesmen, 
instead of being decided by the whims of a sovereign. At 
this precise moment the party in the Cabinet which was 
opposed to concession was deprived of its leader; and in 
reconstructing the Administration Liverpool was compelled 
to make the emancipation of the Roman Catholics an open 
question, and to entrust the lead of the House of Commons 
to Castlereagh, who was in favour of concession. 

The alteration in the position of the question was soon 
manifest. Early in 1812, before the reconstruction of the 
Administration under Liverpool, a proposal to take the claims 
of the Roman Catholics into consideration was defeated by 
174 votes to 102 in the House of Lords, and by 300 votes to 
215 in the House of Commons.! Late in the same session, 

1 Ann, Reg., 1812, Hist., p, 66, 
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after the reconstruction of the ministry, Canning proposed that 
the House should resolve early in the following session “to 
take into its most serious consideration the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” and the motion was carried by the 
decisive majority of 235 to 106. <A similar motion made in 
the House of Lords during the following week was only lost 
by 126 votes to 125, or by a majority of 1.1 Seventeen years 
elapsed before the Roman Catholics obtained a more favour- 
able division in the Upper House of Parliament. 

Strictly speaking, the new Parliament assembled in 1812 
was not pledged by the proceedings of its predecessors. But 
at the commencement of the session of 1813, Grattan moved 
that the House should resolve itself into a commit- Sts 
tee on the Roman Catholic claims. A long debate, action in 
protracted over four days, ensued, and Grattan’s ae 
motion was ultimately carried by 264 votes to 224.2, A motion 
in committee, that “it was highly advisable to provide for 
the removal of the civil and military disqualifications under 
which his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now labour,” 
was carried by 186 votes to 119; and on the 3oth of April 
Grattan introduced a bill to give effect to the resolution. The 
bill substituted a new oath for the oaths of allegiance, abjura- 
tion, and supremacy, and the declaration against transub- 
stantiation and the invocation of saints. The new oath con- 
tained a promise of allegiance to the king and of support 
to the Protestant succession; a renunciation of the temporal 
jurisdiction of the Pope; a declaration of disbelief in the 
Pope’s infallibility; a disavowal of any intention to disturb 
the Established Church. A Roman Catholic taking this oath 
was to be at liberty to sit and vote in either House of Parlia- 
ment; to hold, with one or two exceptions, any civil or military 
office, and to be a member of any lay body corporate. Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics were to be subject to further legislation. 
No person born out of the United Kingdom, or not residing 


1 Ann. Reg., 1812, Hist., p. 120. 2 Ibid., 1813, p. 28. 
3 Ibid., p. 30 
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within it, was to be eligible for any episcopal function; and 
every Roman Catholic clergyman was to take an oath that he 
would never consent to the appointment of any bishop “ but 
such as he shall deem to be of unimpeachable loyalty and 
peaceable conduct;” and that he would have no corre- 
spondence or communication with the Pope or his tribunals 
except on ecclesiastical matters. 

Such was the measure of relief introduced by Grattan in 
1813. In its progress through the House of Commons Canning 
announced his intention of engrafting upon it certain amend- 
ments with the object of providing for the election of proper 
persons as bishops. Commissioners were to be appointed, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, to whom the name of every 
person proposing to assume the functions of a bishop or dean 
was to be notified. ‘The commissioners were to report on the 
nominations thus made to them; and the king or the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be at liberty, on their report, to allow or 
disallow the nomination. ‘The amendments which were thus 
introduced created considerable consternation among the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy ; but the House of Commons had 
The no opportunity of pronouncing an opinion upon 
Spexer them. Almost immediately after their proposal the 
clause ex- § Speaker took the opportunity of the bill being in 


cluding 
the Catho- committee to move that the Roman Catholics should 


Parliament have every privilege except that of sitting and voting 
in Parliament. ‘The Speaker’s authority was so great that his 
amendment was carried by 251 votes to 247. A small majo- 
rity of four had robbed the bill of its chief virtue, and its 
promoters declined to proceed with a measure which was no 
longer regarded as worth having.} 

For the second time in two consecutive years the Roman 
Catholics had been doomed to disappointment ; and their dis- 
The bill  #ppointment was the greater, because their victory 
abandoned. had seemed secure. ‘lhe majority by which they 
had been defeated, however, was so small that they did not 
despair of reversing the decision of the House of Commons 


1 Ann. Reg., 1813, Hist., p. 34. Colchester, vol. ii, p. 447. 
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in a future session. This result seemed so probable that the 
members of the Established Church were seriously Agitation 
alarmed. Societies were formed in London and “gains 
the provinces to maintain the ascendancy of the  “laims, 
Protestant religion; and petitions with this object were pre- 
sentetl to Parliament from thousands of parishes. The alarm 
which the Protestants professed to feel would not, however, 
of itself have defeated the designs of Grattan. The worst 
enemies to the claims of the Roman Catholics at this juncture 
were the Roman Catholics themselves. The members of the 
Catholic Board in London, indeed, bitterly regretting and pro- 
that “hopes so nearly realised are still to be defer- ceedings of 
red,” passed resolutions pledging themselves to con- _ lic Board, 
tinue their efforts to procure relief, and expressing their con- 
viction “ that the day is near at hand when every jealousy and 
every animosity on account of opinions purely religious will be 
buried in eternal oblivion.” But the Catholic Board in Dublin, 
instead of imitating the wise example of their co-religionists in 
London, declared that the bill was imperfect and inadequate ; 
and actually consented to discuss the propriety of requesting 
the Spanish Cortes to interfere! The folly of the Catholic 
Board in Dublin was exceeded by the folly of the Roman 
Catholic prelates in Ireland. They thought the ecclesiastical 
clauses “incompatible with the discipline of the Roman 
Catholic Church,” and they issued a pastoral letter declaring 
that they could not accede to the bill without incurring the 
guilt of schism, and that the ecclesiastical clauses “have not, 
and, in their present shape, never can have, our concurrence.” 2 
It was in vain that the authorities at Rome themselves inter- 
fered and endeavoured to persuade the Irish bishops to accept 
the measure. The least tolerant members of the Catholic 
Board repudiated the notion that “the slaves at Rome” were 
entitled to advise them. The more tolerant among them 
regretted the intemperate conduct of their colleagues; and 
differences, in consequence, arose among the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic Church, at the very moment at which 


1 Ann. Reg., 1813, pp. 100, Tor. 2 Ibid., Chron., p. 349, 
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every Roman Catholic should have been ready to make any 
reasonable sacrifice for union.} 

The effect of these differences was soon visible. In 1813 
the Roman Catholics had been on the point of securing a 
victory. In 1814 no one was found to bring their claims 
before Parliament. In 1813 the House of Commons had 
resolved by 264 votes to 224 to take the claims of the Roman 
which led Catholics into consideration. ‘The same House of 


to the rele” “Commons in 1815 rejected a similar motion by 228 


ey votes to 147. In 1813 Grattan had been the un- 
claim: Ainching adyocate of the Roman Catholics; in 1815 


he told them plainly that the failure of their cause was due to 
their own imprudence and indiscretion.2 The divisions of the 
Catholic Board and the pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
prelates had robbed the Roman Catholics of their victory at 
the time at which their success was apparently secured. 

The Parliament which was elected in 18183 had only a 
short existence ; but a fresh attempt was made in the session 
The Parliae Of 1819 to secure consideration for the Roman 
mentof 1818. Catholics. The occasion was memorable from the 
circumstance that it proved the last on which the great Irish 
orator was to plead the cause with which his memory Is chiefly 
identified, and almost the last on which his voice was heard 
in the House of Commons. He obtained for a seconder 
Croker, the Secretary to the Admiralty; and Canning and 
Castlereagh, the two most prominent members of the Cabinet, 
were present to support him. 

The debate, however, which took place on Grattan’s motion 
was not quite worthy of the occasion. It was generally expected 
that it would have been adjourned, and some of the most 
prominent members of the House accordingly reserved their 


1 Ann, Reg., 1814, Hist., pp. 216, 217. 2 Ibid., 1815, Hist., p. 30. 

3 It ought perhaps to be added that there were great debates in 1817 on the 
subject in both Houses.— Hansard, vol. xxxvi. pp. 301-442, 600-678. In 1813 
a bill (53 of George III., c. 128) was carried, enabling Irish Roman Catholics 
to hold in England all such offices as they were entitled to hold in Ireland. In 
1817 ‘‘the Military and Naval Officers’ Oaths Bill virtually opened all ranks 
in the army and navy to Roman Catholics and Dissenters,”—s7 Geo, III. 
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speeches. But the House had rarely been so full. The great 
majority of the members desired to bring the discussion to a 
close, and at one o'clock in the morning the debate ended: 
242 members voted with Grattan, 248 members against him. 
One of the tellers, however, remarked that some members had 
irregularly entered the House after the question had been put, 
and insisted that their votes should be disallowed. In this 
way the majority was reduced to 243, the minority to 241. 
The Roman Catholics had been defeated by two votes. The 
majority was small; but, small as it was, it was sufficient to 
influence the attitude of the Lords. The majority of the Peers 
was indisputably opposed to concession; but a good many of 
the Peers knew that it was hopeless to resist the decision of 
the House of Commons, In 1813, when Canning had carried 
his motion by a majority of 129, the Peers were almost equally 
divided—126 votes to 125. On that occasion 251 Peers had 
taken part in the division, either personally or by proxy: 253 
Peers took part in the division in 1819; but the majority 
against the Roman Catholics increased to 41: 147 Peers voted 
against the motion, and only 106 in its favour.! 

In a little more than a year after this division Grattan died. 
Determined to signalise the commencement of a new reign by 
a fresh debate on the same old subject, he set out peath of 
from Ireland for London in the summer of 1820, Grattan. 
His physicians in vain endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
journey. Twenty years before, when almost equally enfeebled 
by illness, he had made the same journey in the contrary direc- 
tion to protest against the Union in the last Irish Parliament. 
On that memorable occasion, when too ill to stand, he had 
made some of the greatest of the many great speeches which 
distinguished his long career. But twenty years had lessened 
his capacity for performing work and enduring fatigue. ‘“‘ He 
travelled by slow and painful stages,’ and he reached London 
only to die. His death deprived the Roman Catholics of their 
warmest, their most persevering, their most eloquent advocate. 
If in Grattan’s lifetime, and with the aid of Grattan’s voice, 

1 Hansard, vol, xl. pp. 6-79, 386~448. 
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they had failed, they might well despair of success when their 
charnpion was gone. 

Happily, however, great causes do not depend on the single 
lives of isolated politicians. The statesman who devotes his 
life to resisting the stream of popular progress may be certain 
that when he is gone the flood will flow on. The statesman 
who aims at directing the current may fail during his own life- 
time, but may confidently anticipate that the force of the tide 
will ultimately win its way. The death of Castlereagh was 
followed by a revolution in the foreign policy of this country ; 
the death of Ellenborough by the reform of the Criminal Code ; 
the death of Liverpool by the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. Happier far has been the lot of the statesmen who 
resisted the measures of these men. The death of Romilly 
hardly delayed for a day the acceptance of his principles; the 
death of Canning was succeeded by the independence of 
Greece ; the death of Grattan by the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. 

Nothing, indeed, was done in 1820 to promote the Roman 
Catholic cause. Parliament, busily occupied with the conduct 
of a queen, had no leisure for considering the grievances of 
subjects. A year of the new reign passed without anything 
being done. But in the beginning of the session of 1821 the 
affair of the queen was finally settled, and Parliament was 
again able to attend to its ordinary business. On the 28th 
of February 1821, the claims of the Roman Catholics were 
brought before the House of Commons. The Roman.Ggtholics 
had the good fortune to secure a champion whose elpquence 
was almost as brilliant as that of Grattan. William Conyngham 

Wiliam Plunket, the son of a Presbyterian minister, was born 

Plunket. on the rst of July 1764. He was educated for the 
Bar, and succeeded in establishing the greatest forensic reputa- 
tion which any Irishman has ever enjoyed. In 1807, after 
acting as Attorney-General for Ireland, he was returned to 
Parliament for Midhurst; and in 1812 he was selected to 
represent the University of Dublin. Short in stature, with an 
ungainly figure, he was one of the most brilliant speakers in an 
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age of oratory, No member of the House of Commons had a 
more masterly grasp of his subject. No other orator could 
illustrate his meaning more happily, or win closer attention by 
the earnestness of his manner.! Plunket’s ability naturally 
marked him out as Grattan’s successor. But Plunket’s political 
opinions made him also a peculiarly eligible champion for the 
Roman Catholics. He had attached himself to the cause of 
Lord Grenville. He was, therefore, a member of the small 
but influential body which had not entirely severed its connec- 
tion with the Opposition, but was slowly gravitating towards 
the Tory Government. Plunket, like Grenville, had defended 
the conduct of the ministry on the occasion of the Manchester 
riots; like Grenville, he had supported the Six Acts ; like nearly 
every other Irishman of distinction, he was warmly in favour of 
the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities. 

On the 28th of February 1821, Plunket made the usual 
motion that the House should resolve itself into a committee 
to consider the claims of the Roman Catholics. His pis action 
speech was singularly eloquent and able. But the "62 
subject: was already exhausted. Everything that could be 
urged on either side of the question had been repeated over 
and over again, and the debate therefore came to a rapid 
conclusion. By a majority of 6—227 votes to 221—the House 
resolved itself into a committee. The Roman Catholics had 
not obtained so great a victory for eight years. Two days 
afterwards Plunket followed up his success by proposing six 
resolutions, in committee. ‘The first two resolutions pointed 
to the-tepéal of all declarations required to be made against 
transubstantidtion, the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of 
the mass. ‘The last four resolutions pointed to either the 
explanation or the repeal of the word “ spiritual” in the pas- 
sage of the oath of supremacy, affirming “that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate ought to have any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within these realms.” On the 7th of 

1 Plunket’s Life and Speeches, vol. i. p. 26. Cf. the biographical notice of 


Plunket in the dan, Reg. for 1854. 
VOL. II. R 
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March Plunket introduced two bills based on these resolu- 
tions. The first of them removed every disability from the 
Roman Catholics, and opened to them every office, except 
the Chancellorship of England and the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. The second gave the Crown a veto on the appoint- 
ment of a Roman Catholic bishop by the Pope; and exacted 
an oath from every Roman Catholic priest pledging him to 
concur in the appointment of no dignitary of his Church except 
such as he should conscientiously deem to be of unimpeachable 
loyalty and peaceable conduct ; and to have no correspondence 
with Rome “on any matter or thing which may interfere with 
or affect the civil duty or allegiance which is due to his 
Majesty.” 

The proposals which were thus made created a great diversity 
of opinion. Uncompromising Tories were of course alarmed 
at the progress which the Roman Catholic question was evidently 
making. Uncompromising Roman Catholics declared that the 
securities contained in the bills imposed intolerable restrictions 
on conscience. Politicians, incapable of raising themselves 
from an examination of the details of a measure to a considera- 
tion of its principles, occupied themselves in debating whether 
the Irish Chancellorship should or should not be added to the 
offices from which Roman Catholics were to be excluded, and 
whether the consent of the Crown to the appointment of each 
dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church should or should not 
be required. But, while differences of this character existed on 
the details of the measures, a steady majority was agreed in 
supporting their principle. The second reading of the Relief 
Bill was carried on the 16th of March by 254 votes to 243. 
Plunket, who had distinguished himself at every stage of the 
debate by his ability and moderation, was summoned to the 
deathbed of his wife in Ireland. But even his absence did not 
affect the progress of the bill. The new oath was carried in 
a committee on the 2 grd of March, by 230 votes to 
pass the 216. The proposal which had wrecked the bill of 

’ 1813, that the Roman Catholics should be prevented 
from sitting in Parliament, was made on the 26th of March by 
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Bankes, the member for Corfe Castle, and was rejected by 223 
votes to 211; and finally, on the 2nd of April, after the two 
bills had been fused into one, the third reading was carried by 
216 votes to 197.! 

The hopes of the Protestants, the fears of the Roman 
Catholits, were now concentrated on the House of Lords. 
There was some reason for hoping that the Peers would give 
way. Everything, it was thought, would turn in that House 
on the wishes of the king; and it was anticipated that George 
IV. might, for once in his life, be in favour of freedom. It 
was whispered that Lady Conyngham—the reigning favourite 
at Court—was disposed to support the bill? It was known 
that the king was contemplating a visit to Ireland; and it was 
shrewdly surmised that he would desire to take a measure of 
conciliation with him. But there was a still stronger reason 
for the hopes of the Roman Catholics and the fears of the 
Protestants. The bill had been supported in the House of 
Commons by a small but steady majority; but the mere 
numbers by which its success had been secured afforded the 
least proof of the strength of its supporters. It was no 
exaggeration to say that every single member of the Govern- 
ment with any reputation for ability, and, with one exception, 
every member of the House of Commons who had acquired 
any great position in debate, had supported the measure. The 
House of Lords, it might be thought, could hardly disregard 
the voice of a majority which included Castlereagh and Canning, 
Palmerston and Robinson, Wilberforce and Charles Wynn, 
Brougham and Mackintosh, Plunket and Grant, Tierney and 
Croker. But there was unfortunately one distinction between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. In the 
House of Commons every member of the Cabinet with any 
influence had supported the bill. In the House of Lords 
every member of the Government who had much weight in 


1 The debates will be found in Hansard, vol, iv. pp. 961-1034, 1066, 1269- 
1314, 1412-1468, 1523-1548; an abstract of them in the 4x. Reg., 1821, pp. 
29-41. See also Buckingham’s George /V., vol. i. pp. 129, 141. 

3 Buckingham’s George /V., vol. i. p. 148, 3 Ibid., p. 124. 
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debate was opposed to it. Liverpool, Eldon, Wellington, and 
Sidmouth were unanimous in desiring to resist the claims of 
the Roman Catholics. 

The resistance of ministers might have been overcome. 
The result turned on the attitude of the royal family; and 
the royal family threw the weight of its influence into the 
pte scale against the bill. The second reading was 
jected by fixed for the 16th of April; and, on the second 
the Lords. night of the debate, the Duke of York rose to 
declare his sentiments upon it. Heir-presumptive to the 
throne of England, the Duke spoke with an authority which 
ought to have deterred him from speaking at all. ‘ He was 
thoroughly convinced of the dangerous tendency of measures 
of this character ; his opposition to them arose from principles 
which he had embraced ever since he had been able to judge 
for himself, and which he hoped he should cherish to the last 
day of his life.” His Royal Highness’s declaration settled 
the business. ‘It did more,” as Eldon put it, “to quiet the 
matter than everything else put together.” It was in vain that 
the example of the Duke of Sussex, who had spoken for the 
bill, could be quoted on the other side. The Duke of Sussex 
was one of the youngest of the king’s brothers, and had no 
more influence than any ordinary peer. The second reading 
was rejected by 159 votes to 120, or by a majority of 30. 
Enthusiastic Tories, incapable of fore-casting the inevitable 
future, drank to the thirty-nine “who had saved the Thirty- 
nine Articles.” ! 

The common rumours of the day, which were current in 
every direction, might, indeed, have abated the confidence of 
Chances in the extreme Tories. It was known that Liverpool 
the Governe desired to strengthen his ministry ; and it was certain 
oe that every addition to its strength would weaken the 
Protestant party in the Cabinet. No one could doubt that a 
ministry which bought the Grenvilles at an extravagant price 
was not prepared to make any stout resistance to the Roman 


1 Twiss’s Eldon, vol. ii. p. 416. Hansard, New Series, vol. v. pp. 229-264, 
279-358 Ann, Reg., 1821, p. 43. 
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Catholic claims. The impression which was thus produced 
was pattially effaced by the subsequent appointment of Peel 
as Sidmouth’s successor at the Home Office, and of Goulburn 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland. There was no doubt, at that 
time, of the firmness with which Peel was determined to 
oppose every concession to the Roman Catholics. Goulburn 
had taken a prominent part in resisting Plunket’s bill. There 
was a true ring about these appointments which satisfied 
extreme Tories. 

In the meanwhile the king paid his memorable visit to 
Ireland. The best results were anticipated from his Majesty’s 
presence in Dublin ; and the cordiality of his manner ,, . King’s 
and the enthusiasm of his reception seemed to justify int to 
and confirm these anticipations. With all his faults, 
George IV. had considerable power in commending himself 
to those with whom he was thrown into close communication. 
Every one who was admitted to the dinner-table either of 
Carlton House or the Pavilion was won by the king’s grace 
and courtesy. No two men were more unlike the king than 
Wilberforce and Scott. Yet the great philanthropist forgot all 
the king’s faults in the pleasure of his society; and the great 
novelist almost succeeded in persuading himself that the king 
was an excellent sovereign. It was probably a greater effort 
to George IV. to entertain Wilberforce or Scott than to Jose in 
a Stuart kilt in Edinburgh, or to drink the health of his Irish 
subjects in bumpers of usquebaugh in Dublin. It was pro- 
bably a relief to his feelings to throw off all etiquette and to 
shake hands with the hundreds of his subjects who swarmed 
round his carriage and thought none the worse of him because 
his wife was only just dead and he himself was half intoxicated. 
Never had Ireland appeared so loyal or so happy as during 
the king’s visit. The sunshine of sovereignty had apparently 
dispelled the clouds of discontent which had enveloped the 
unhappy island. The clouds, however, occasionally return 
when the summer sun sets. Disaffection was renewed when 
the king’s presence was withdrawn. 

Disorder was, unfortunately, no new feature in the history 
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of Ireland. For one hundred and twenty years the utter law- 

set lessness of the population had been the terror and 
followed by the disgrace of the English Government. No real 
disturbance. effort had ever been made either to enforce the 
law or to preserve the peace. Parliament had disabled the 
Roman Catholics from acquiring real property. So far back 
as 1711 the wild highlanders of Galway had made it difficult 
for the Protestants to hold a farm by houghing their sheep and 
cattle. Parliament had resisted the conversion of pasture into 
arable land; and white figures, known as Whiteboys, had been 
seen at midnight on the hills of ‘Tipperary, whose track could 
be traced by the blaze of burning homesteads or the moans of 
wounded cattle. A great Protestant peer had the folly to 
impose a fine of £100,000 on his Antrim tenantry as the price 
of renewing their leases ; and the Hearts of Steel, or Oakboys, 
as they were sometimes called, had risen to attack or to inti- 
midate the incoming tenants. Parliament had neglected to 
enforce the provisions which it had made for disarming the 
Roman Catholics; and bands of Protestants had scoured the 
country at break of day and stripped the inhabitants of their 
arms. Seen always in the dawn of early morning, they were 
generally known as the Peep-o-day Boys. Parliament had 
forbidden mixed marriages between Protestants and Papists ; 
and women with money had been constantly carried off into 
the hills and forced into marriage with a brutality which 
reminds the reader of the ways and manners of primitive man. 
Parliament had insisted that the Irish should only export their 
wool to England; and the bales had been sent to France, 
either openly or in armed smugglers, which the revenue 
officers had not the power to seize. But the Government took 
no effectual measures to discover the houghers; they took no 
effectual measures to discover the Whiteboys; they took no 
effectual measures to stop the smuggling; they hardly hanged 
a single abductor of women. They neither blamed Lord 
Donegall for evicting his Antrim tenantry, nor interfered with 
the Hearts of Steel for avenging themselves on the incoming 
tenants. This utter carelessness could only lead to one result. 
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Rioters, constantly left unpunished, were encouraged to rebel. 
A determination to enforce order in 1790 might have averted 
the rebellion of 1798. A few severe examples might have 
saved Ireland the bloodshed with which the revolt was ulti- 
mately quelled. 

From the time of the rebellion of 1798 to the date with 
which this history is at present concerned, Irish discontent had 
only been held in check by legislation which it is  syish dis. 
difficult to justify. In 1800 the Habeas Corpus Act °"4** 
was suspended, and an Act for suppressing rebellion was 
passed ; in 1802 these measures expired, but their expiration 
was followed by the riot in which Lord Kilwarden, the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, was unfortunately killed, and which is known 
in history as Emmet’s rebellion. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was again suspended, and the Act for suppressing rebellion 
was again passed. ‘These measures expired in 1806; but the 
west and south of Ireland were in such a state of insubordina- 
tion that it was found necessary to send a special commission 
into the disturbed districts. In 1807 an Act, known as the 
Insurrection Act, was passed, authorising the Lord Lieutenant 
to suspend trial by jury, and rendering persons out of doors 
between sunset and sunrise liable to transportation. The Insur- 
rection Act remained in force till 1810, when it was repealed. 
Its repeal did not diminish the excitement which was the 
chronic condition of Ireland. In 1814 the Insurrection Act 
was re-enacted. It was continued in 1815, 1816, and 1817. 

Ever since the Union the Irish Government had been 
almost constantly compelled to apply for exceptional powers 
for the government of Ireland; and notwithstanding the grant 
of these powers, Ireland had not been crushed into peace.? 
The condition of the Irish peasantry was such that peace 
was impossible. Ireland was suffering, she was to endure for 

1 Mr, Froude gives an excellent account of the disorders in Ireland in the 
eighteenth century. See especially vol. i. pp. 408-414, 417-434, 446-475; and 
vol. ii, p. 24. For the derivation of Whiteboys see Musgrave's Rebellions in 
Lreland, vol, i. p. 36. For that of Peep-o'.day Boys, ibid., p. 62. 


2 This statement of the repressive legislation applied to Ireland from 1800 
to 1817 is taken from Peel's speech in 1829. See Hansard, vol. xx, p. 742. 
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the next thirty years, a distress which has perhaps no parallel 
in the history of the world. Her population in the preceding 
quarter of a century had increased from 3,500,000 to 7,000,000 
persons. Her people had multiplied and were multiplying with 
the rapidity with which the English race has expanded in the 
unoccupied territories on which it has settled in America or 
Australasia. This fact explains the terrible destitution into 
which the Irish had fallen; and the historian, instead of inves- 
tigating the causes of distress, has to ascertain the conditions 
which had made the multiplication of the people possible. 
Several causes, in the first instance, stimulated the growth 
of the Irish people. In 1782 Ireland obtained indepen- 
Causes cence; in 1779 she secured free trade. Home rule 
of the increased the expectations which free trade had 
increase, . . . 
encouraged, and the Irish imagined that an era of 
new prosperity was before them. ‘Their hopes, in the first in- 
stance, seemed certain of accomplishment. The woollen manu- 
facture obtained a home in Dublin; the linen trade of Belfast 
seemed capable of indefinite expansion ; and the light-hearted 
Irish married and multiplied without a thought beyond the 
wants of the hour. While they were marrying and multiplying, 
events were in progress in a neighbouring country which were 
to be more powerful than even penal laws in depriving Ireland 
of her trade. Hargreaves and Arkwright, Crompton and 
Cartwright, were perfecting their inventions; and machinery 
was replacing manual labour in every textile industry. These 
inventions, if they had stood alone, would have tended to 
aggregate industries in districts where iron was produced and 
machinery could be made. The tendency became irresistible 
when the engine which had been invented by Watt was applied 
to the jenny, the water-frame, the mule, and the loom. Steam, 
it became evident, was a cheaper and better motor than water, 
and a district without coal was thenceforward at a 
disadvantage. The population moved towards the 
coal-fields ; and the woollen manufacture, which had previously 


Coal. 


1 T have taken here the mean of the estimates of 1791 and 1795 referred to 
in vol. i, p. 24 note. 
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been dispersed throughout England, was concentrated in the 
northern counties. The influences which affected Southern 
England were of course felt in Ireland. Dublin was beaten by 
Manchester and Leeds. Belfast was overtaken in the race 
for wealth by Dundee; and Ireland, without coal and iron, was 
gradually deprived of her manufacturing industries. 

During the generation in which this industrial revolution 
was commencing, the Irish Parliament passed two measures 
of political justice, which, in their ultimate effects, 
inflicted terrible suffering on Ireland. In 1778 or ae 
it enabled the Roman Catholics to take lands on *’* 
long leases; in 1793 it extended the elective franchise to 
duly qualified Papists. The first of these measures naturally 
increased the demand for land, and in consequence raised 
its rent. But the lessees, drawn perhaps from a class without 
agricultural knowledge, by no means always retained the 
land which they thus acquired in their own hands. They 
sublet it, at a profit, to any applicants who applied for por- 
tions of it; and the creation of a cottier tenancy, which was 
thus encouraged, was stimulated by the Act of 1793, which 
extended to the Roman Catholics the elective franchise, 
which had been previously exercised by Protestants alone. 
An Irish landowner, who suffered imprisonment for his love 
to Ireland, called this Relief Act “that fatal measure, the 
ultimate cause of every succeeding calamity of Ireland,”! and 
this language hardly exaggerates the pernicious effects which 
resulted from it. Political influence was, at that time, the 
ready instrument for obtaining social distinction. Every Irish 
landowner could increase his influence by multiplying his 
tenantry ; and forty-shilling freeholders could be created by 
the score or hundred on every hillside. Needy Irish landlords, 
bent on creating faggot votes, cut up their properties into little 
freeholds, which they recklessly granted on lives to any poor 
men who were ready to take them. The landowner derived 
an immediate benefit from this policy. In addition to aug- 
mented political influence, he secured a direct pecuniary advan- 

1 Cloncurry’s Recollections, p. 34. 
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tage. He spent nothing on the slip of land which he granted 
to his wretched cottier. The mud hovel which the man erected 
on it, the rough fence with which he enclosed it, were raised 
by his own labour. What matter to the landlord whether the 
man lived or died, throve or failed, so long as he could rely 
on his vote at the next election ? 

A multiplication of freeholders was, indeed, only possible 
because the standard of living among the Irish was low, and 

The capable of being made lower. Nearly two centuries 

potato. before, Raleigh had introduced the potato into 
Ireland. With the single exception of rice, the potato is the 
cheapest food on which human life can be sustained. A 
barrel of potatoes, weighing four bushels or eighty pounds, is 
sufficient to support a person for thirty-six days. Ten barrels 
of potatoes, therefore, will feed a man for a year; and eighty 
barrels of potatoes, the ordinary produce of an Irish acre, will 
feed a family of eight persons for the same period. Two Irish 
acres of land would have been required to grow adequate 
wheat for the support of the same family ; and an acre of land 
under potatoes was, therefore, capable of supporting twice as 
many people as an acre under wheat.1 The potato made it 
possible for Ireland to support almost as many families as 
she had acres of her soil. While the war lasted, the con- 
sequences which the multiplication of the Irish people was 
preparing were only partly visible. The price of agricultural 
produce was high, the demand for labour was steady, and the 
army itself drew off to the battle-field a certain proportion of 
the more energetic youth. But, when peace ensued, the same 
circumstances which led to distress in England pro- 
duced in an aggravated form distress in Ireland. 
The general fall in prices made it impossible for the land to 
bear the rent which it had previously paid. The wet summer 
of 1816 led to a universal failure of the harvest. Famine was 


Distress. 


1 Arthur Young's Zour in Jreland, vol. ii. p. 120. Arthur Young reckoned 
that the land under wheat would lie fallow every alternate year, and conse- 
quently placed the proportions as four instead of two to one. But the rotation 
of crops has affected his argument in this respect. 
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succeeded by typhus. From north to south, from east to 
west, all Ireland was visited with a misery which is only for- 
gotten because its memory has been obliterated by the graver 
trials of the succeeding generation. 

The experience of 1816 and the three succeeding years 
was already proving that the population of Ireland, which 
had doubled its numbers in a generation, was too large for 
the soil; but this fact, however clear in isolated localities to 
individual onlookers, was not appreciated by the community 
asa whole. Landlords, indeed, could not help perceiving that 
the policy, to which they had hastily committed themselves, 
of subdividing the soil, was mistaken ; and absentee landlords 
hastily concluded that it was the business of their agents 
either to extract their rents or to eject the defaulting tenantry. 
English landlords, whose acquaintance with the management 
of land was confined to England, and who had knowledge 
of the kindly relations which on the whole subsisted between 
owner and occupier throughout the length and breadth of 
England, not unnaturally concluded that there was no good 
reason why a landowner should not be empowered to improve 
his property by evicting his tenantry. They failed to see that 
there were three reasons in Ireland which had no existence 
in England, which gave the tenant an especial claim. 1st. It 
was the universal custom in England for the landlord to 
provide the tenant with a farm complete in buildings and 
fences. It was the universal custom in Ireland for the buildings 
and fences to be provided by the tenant. 2nd. In England, 
agriculture was only one of the industries open to the labourer ; 
in Ireland, there was hardly any industry except agriculture. 
3rd. In England, the landlord might evict his cottager, but 
the land could not shake off the obligation which the poor 
law of Elizabeth threw upon jt of supporting the poor; 
Ireland was without a poor law. In England, therefore, 
the ejected tenant was deprived of no property of his own 
making ; and, even though deprived of his holding, was still a 
charge on the land. In Ireland the evicted cottier was 
turned out of a house raised by his own industry, and had 
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no legal claim for support. Eviction in England might turn 
a labourer into a pauper; eviction in Ireland was a sentence 
of death. 

It may be hoped that the British Parliament failed to per- 
ceive the distinction which has thus been drawn between 
The Erect. the English and Irish land systems. At any rate, 

e Eject : : 
ment Act it proceeded in 1816 to strengthen the landlord’s 
of 2816. ; 

hands by an Act avowedly passed to make eject- 
ments more easy. By this measure it was enacted that, if 
a tenant were six months in arrears of rent, and either deserted 
his holding, or left it uncultivated, or carried off the stock 
and crop; and that if a tenant of less than £20 refused to 
deliver up land when his interest was determined ; the land- 
lord might recover possession by a summary process before 
the assistant barrister. By a subsequent section the pro- 
vision, already in force in England, under which the landlord 
was entitled to seize the tenant’s property and growing crops 
as distress for arrears of rent, was extended to Ireland. 

The first of these provisions virtually applied to all the land 
in Ireland. By a custom, which was universal, rent was always 
half a year in arrear. ‘The more industrious cottier, who sought 
to add to his means of living by moving at harvest-time to 
England, could technically be supposed to have deserted his 
holding; and cottier tenants could be evicted—nay, were 
evicted—in their temporary absence from their homes by the 
score. The longer leases, granted after the Act of 1778, were 
of course expiring in the early years of the century; and the 
landlord had, therefore, especial facilities for clearing his pro- 
perty. But the provision which enabled him to distrain the 
growing crop furnished him with a still harsher weapon. For 
the crop was the property of the cottier; the rent was due 
from the middleman; and the cottier, after he had paid his 
rent to the middleman, was liable to have his crops seized— 
and in numberless cases saw his crops seized—in consequence 
of the middleman’s default, by the landlord. 

In theory, indeed, Parliament provided against this gross 

1 56 Geo. III. c, 88. 
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injustice to the cottier. It declared that the occupying tenant, 
who had paid his rent to his immediate landlord, and who 
saw his goods distrained, in consequence of the landlord’s 
default, by his superior landlord, might recover the sum so 
paid by civil bill. But, in practice, a remedy of this kind 
was no remedy to a cottier tenant. He was both too ignorant 
and too poor to go to law. In consequence, though the 
section of the Act which gave the landlord his remedy of 
distress was largely employed, the section which gave the 
cottier his remedy against oppression became practically a 
dead letter.! 

Wrong-doing frequently produces its own punishment. 
Cottier tenants, evicted by the thousand, were almost driven 
to make war on society. It was deliberately stated in 1825 
that a million persons in Ireland obtained a living by mendi- 
cancy and plunder.? Such a state of things naturally led to 
outrage. 

In 1816 a Cashel magistrate, who had made himself un- 
popular, was doomed to die by the self-constituted authorities 
who governed Ireland with terror. The population waited on 
house-tops and ricks for the consummation of the catastrophe. 
The shot which caused the wretched victim’s death was 
received with cheers. £13,000 was offered as a reward for 
the conviction of a murderer who must have been known to 
the whole hillside. No information was forthcoming. One 
individual was arrested on suspicion, and offered a free pardon 
to confess. The prisoner’s wife visited him in prison, and 
implored him on her knees to die before he told a word.’ 

During the years which immediately succeeded 1817, 
indeed, outrages were less frequent. The people, overcome by 
famine and fever, had not even courage for disorder; outrages 
but the return of better seasons restored the old ™*82- 
crimes. In March 1821 some ruffians attacked the house 


1 Two Centuries of Irish History, p. 265. 

2 Lords’ Committee, 1825, p. 558. 

3 See Mr. Peel's speech in the House of Commons, 26th of April 1816,— 
Hansard, vol, xxxiv. p, 29. 
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of a Mr. and Mrs. Torrance, in the immediate vicinity of 
Limerick, demanding that arms should be delivered to them. 
Mr, and Mrs. Torrance had the courage to refuse them. The 
house was successfully defended, and the ruffians withdrew. 
The success of the defence, however, made Limerick no place 
for the Torrances to reside in. They were advised to remove, 
and they decided on going to a farm at Adare, a little to the 
south-west of Limerick, in the same county. One Sunday 
evening in June, while quietly walking with his wife along a 
frequented pathway, Torrance was suddenly attacked by two 
fellows armed with sticks and stones. Mrs. Torrance rushed 
to her husband’s assistance. A terrible struggle ensued. 
Mrs. Torrance was beaten and stabbed to death, and Torrance 
was barely able to crawl away alive! This outrage occurred 
in June. On another Sunday, in the following October, a 
Mr. Going, who had lately been in command of the Limerick 
police, riding quietly from Limerick to Rathkeale, was attacked 
by a body of armed men and shot dead. The money which 
he had with him was untouched ; his watch was found on his 
body ; while, within an hour of the crime, its completion was 
announced to the country by bonfires from all the hills and by 
a wild Irish yell of exultation from the villages.2 Rathkeale 
is only a few miles from Adare. The Irish Privy Council, 
startled from their customary torpor, thought it necessary to 
proclaim the district. But the outrages continued to spread. 
The county of Tipperary marches upon Limerick. In Novem- 
ber, 2 month after Mr. Going’s murder, Tipperary was the 
scene of a still more horrible crime. A farmer named Shea 
evicted some cottiers who had declined to pay their rent either 
in money or, after the ordinary fashion of the Irish, in labour. 
In the middle of November Shea’s house was attacked and 
fired by an armed banditti. Twelve people—Shea, his wife, 
his seven children, and three maid-servants—slept in the house. 
Five labourers occupied the adjoining offices. These wretched 
people, attempting to escape from the fire, were driven back 


1 Ann, Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 190. 
3 Tbid., p 156; and Hist , p. 129. 
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by shots into the flames. The whole seventeen were burned 
to death.! 

The Government was seriously alarmed at these terrible 
outrages. Winter was fast approaching; the South and West 
of Ireland were in insurrection against authority ; Ajarm of the 
and it was impossible to foretell what the long Government. 
winter nights might bring forth, The generation was still 
alive which remembered the horrors of 1798, when an armed 
multitude, under the guidance of a priest, held undisputed 
sway over South-Eastern Ireland, and threatened to advance 
on Dublin. Troops were hurriedly despatched into the dis- 
turbed districts. A special commission was appointed to try 
the offenders; and Molony and M‘Namara, the murderers 
of Mrs. Torrance, were hanged. Conciliation was at the same 
time resorted to. Lord Talbot, who had been Lord Lieutenant, 
was recalled; and Lord Wellesley, an Irishman by birth, and 
distinguished for his support of the Roman Catholic claims, 
was appointed to succeed him. Saurin, who had acted as 
Attorney-General for Ireland, was at the same time replaced 
by Plunket. It was supposed that these appointments might 
pave the way for a new system of government. It was hoped 
that the Roman Catholics might be encouraged to be peaceful, 
and that the Orangemen might cease be disorderly. A new 
era of internal union and tranquillity, it was predicted, would 
dawn on the unhappy country which from time immemorial 
had been the scene of disorders, of outrages, and of rebellion. 

But the time was past when any mere change of men or 
measures could have accomplished such a result. Munster 
was in the possession of armed Whiteboys, OF spread ofthe 
Rockites,? as they began to be called, who were ‘orders. 

‘ acquiring fresh boldness from the failure of the authorities 
to repress them. Disturbance spread with alarming rapidity 
through Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary. Night after night 
organised bands of ruffians attacked the principal houses in 


1 Ann, Reg., 1821, Chron., pp. 172, 173 
2 Moore (Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 112) says that the name of Captain Rock is 
said to be derived from the initials Roger O'Connor Xing. 
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these districts, seized any arms or gunpowder which they found 
within them, and escaped with their spoil, The mail-coach 
‘from Cork to Killarney was attacked and seized in January ; 
the return mail, sent on horseback, was intercepted, and the 
unfortunate man who carried the bags was murdered. The 
magistrates ‘of Cork declared that they were incapable of 
dealing with the insurrection, which was daily gaining strength. 
The country was defenceless. Individuals, however zealous 
they might be, could not be expected to leave their own 
houses and families exposed to attack, in order that they 
themselves might perform the duties of police; and the real 
police force was inadequate to cope with the armed bodies of 
fhe Whiteboys. From Clonakilty to Skibbereen, in Cork, a 
‘distance of sixteen miles, there was a crowded population and 
six pdlicemen. From Skibbereen to Crookhaven the distance 
was twenty-four miles, and there were only eight policemen. 
Lord Bantry endeavoured to make a stand against the insur- 
gents with a force which he hastily collected, but he was 
compelled to withdraw. A detachment of the Rifle Brigade, 
encountering another band of Whiteboys on the borders of 
Kerry and Cork, was only successful after a severe skirmish. 
Munster, in fact, was in a state of insurrection. It could only 
be dealt with as an insurgent province. 
Irish outrages have, unfortunately, always worn a horrible 
form. The outrages of 1821 and 1822 were, unhappily, no 
Their hor. CXCePtion to the universal rule. A farmer in Tip- 
riblechae perary offended the Whiteboys. His cow was 
racter. . . . 
driven into a bog, where she perished; he sent 
his servant to remove its skin, and the man was shot in the 
middle of the day.” A clergyman in Cork let his tithes to 
his parishioners. An armed party entered the village, inquired 
of the farmers whether they had taken leases of tithes, and 
stripped and flogged those who had done so, “for violating 
the orders of General Rock.”8 Honorah Goold, a delicate 
girl, sixteen years of age, was taken from her brother’s house 


1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 7-14; Chron., pp. 14, 15, 20. 
* Ibid., p. 74. § Ibid., p, 143. 
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by an armed party in the middle of the night, placed on horse- 
back, carried away to a solitary house, and treated in a manner 
to which death would have been preferable. Twenty days 
passed before the unhappy creature regained her liberty.} 
The coach from Limerick to Tipperary was stopped in broad 
daylight by an armed party, who took possession ef another 
young girl, whose sole fault was the possession of a fortune of 
two hundred pounds. This girl was more fortunate than Miss 
Goold. Her captors were pursued by the Tipperary police, 
and compelled to drop their prize.” 

These outrages, rapidly succeeding the king’s visit to Ireland, 
disappointed the expectations of courtiers and statesmen. .. The 
king had been persuaded that his presence in Ireland would 
be productive of beneficial effects, and Ireland was more dis- 
turbed than she had been since the Union. The 
Irish Government decided that its first duty in the of the Irieh 
crisis was to preserve order. It consequently deter- °°”°™™*"™' 
mined to take measures calculated to prevent the recurrence 
of disturbances. With this object it applied to Parliament 
in 1822 to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act and to pass an 
Insurrection Act. It only asked that the measures should 
remain in force till the 1st of August. Five years before, the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended in Great Britain, 
in consequence of a riotous meeting in the neighbourhood of 
London. The danger in Ireland in 1822 was very different 
from the danger in Great Britain in 1817. Whiteboys, with 
guns in their hands, were more formidable adversaries than the 
Radicals. Captain Rock was a more unscrupulous opponent 
than General Ludd. In cases of extreme peril the Executive 
must necessarily be armed with exceptional powers; and it 
is difficult to see how the secret organisation of the Whiteboys 
could have been suppressed without a temporary infringement 
of some of the liberties of the people. Yet nothing but an 
extreme necessity can ever justify such a law as the Insurrection 
Act. Seven magistrates assembled in special sessions had the 
right to signify to the Lord Lieutenant that their county was 


1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 130. 9 Ibid., Chron,, p. 63. 
VOL, II. Ss 
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disturbed. The Lord Lieutenant might thereupon proclaim 
the county, or part of it, to be in a disturbed state, or in danger 
of disturbance. Every person living in the district was com- 
pelled by law to remain in his house from sunset to sunrise. 
Any justice of the peace might enter any house at night and 
declare such of the inmates as were absent idle and disorderly 
persons. All persons found out of their usual places of abode, 
except on lawful business, between sunset and sunrise, were 
also to be considered idle and disorderly persons. All persons 
administering illegal oaths or demanding arms; all persons 
having offensive weapons in their possession and refusing to 
give them up; all persons, not being travellers, found in a 
public-house at night; all persons, hawking or dispersing sedi- 
tious papers or pamphlets, were to be considered idle and 
disorderly. Idle and disorderly persons hawking or dispers- 
ing seditious papers or pamphlets were to be liable to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Idle and disorderly persons commit- 
ting any of the other offences specified in the Insurrection Act 
were to be liable to transportation for seven years. 

Two other measures—one of indemnity, the other of pre- 
caution—were proposed at the same time. The former in- 
demnified all persons who, with a view to the preservation 
of peace, but without legal authority, had seized arms or 
ammunition since the preceding November. The latter, 
which was to remain in force for seven years, imposed some 
restrictions on the manufacture, importation, and sale of 
firearms and gunpowder. The Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act and the Insurrection Act received the royal assent 
early in the session on the rith of February 1822. The 
Indemnity Act and the Arms Act became law on the 11th 
of March. Armed with these powers, the Irish Government 
set itself seriously to the task of suppressing disorder. Troops 
were marched into the disaffected districts. The lengthening 
days of spring and summer facilitated the operations of the 
authorities. A severe example was made whenever evidence 
was forthcoming. Three hundred and sixty-six persons were 
charged at the Special Commission in Cork alone. Thirty- 
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five were sentenced to death. Some of these were immediately 
executed ; and the judge intimated that the fate of the re 
mainder would depend on the future conduct of the peasantry. 
Resolute conduct of this description crushed Munster into 
order; but the Government did not feel able to dispense with 
the special machinery which it had demanded for preventing 
disturbance. Before the conclusion of the session it applied 
for the continuance of the Insurrection Act for another year. 
After some debate Parliament assented by a large majority to 
the application.} 

In the meanwhile the suppression of disturbance had been 
followed by another evil. The autumn of 1821 had been 
exceptionally wet ; the potatoes in many cases had rotted in 
the ground; disorder had not assisted the industry of the 
acriculturist ; and men who were busy in collecting arms had 
found no time to attend to their little holdings. -phe famine 
At the commencement of 1822 the peasantry had a ° 7822. 
smaller store of food than usual, The store every day grew 
smaller and smaller. The price of potatoes rose steadily and 
ominously in the market, till a stone, which had usually been 
purchasable for a penny or three halfpence, was not pro- 
curable for less than sixpence-halfpenny. While the little 
stores of each cottier peasant held out, no attention was paid 
to the imminence of the danger. The stores failed; the 
very roots which had been reserved for seed were con- 
sumed ; and the wretched population of South-Western Ireland 
was suddenly overwhelmed with famine. The men, leaving 
their miserable allotments, crowded into the villages, clamour- 
ing for work which no one was able to offer them. The 
middle classes of society, partly dependent on the purchases 
of the cottiers for their own livelihood, were in almost equal 
distress. One-third of the inhabitants of Clare were reduced 
to a condition of starvation. Cork, Limerick, Mayo, Kerry, 
Roscommon, and Sligo were in a similar situation. The 
parish of Finloe contained 817 persons; 696 of these were 
in absolute want of food. In a parish in Clare the popula- 

1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 22, 29, 41-44. 
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tion, after mass, inquired what crimes were punishable by 
imprisonment, for they were willing to be sent to gaol for 
the sake of obtaining bread. At Tralee the poor were dying 
of hunger. It was no uncommon thing to see wretched 
persons fainting in the streets of Cork from mere want of 
food. Famine was attended by its constant helpmate, typhus. 
Fever had unfortunately been prevalent for years in parts of 
Ireland. The Irish members ascribed it to the window-tax, 
which induced the poor to close every opening in their houses, 
and to subsist without adequate means of ventilating their 
miserable dwellings. It was probably true that want of air 
aggravated a disease which penury and filth had originally 
encouraged. Famine rapidly increased its ravages among 
the distressed inhabitants of South-Western Ireland. The 
fever hospitals were crowded with patients; the poor died 
in their wretched hovels of disease and want. Outrage and 
insurrection disappeared, and the miserable peasantry sank 
into the peace which is the result of utter exhaustion. 

The Irish Government and the English nation did their 
duty nobly in the crisis. The fashionable world of London 

Effortsto CONtrived to obtain some pleasure for its money, 

relieve it. ond gave a great ball at the King’s Theatre, which 
produced £3500, for the alleviation of the distress. As much 
as ten guineas was given for a ticket by persons who con- 
sidered themselves well repaid for their outlay by the splendour 
of the gay scene. In other respects the ball was not a success, 
The great ladies of the world of fashion quarrelled amongst 
themselves. The Duchess of Richmond would not admit Lady 
Conyngham as patroness; and Lady Conyngham proved too 
strong for the Duchess. These altercations were not decent. 
Some people doubted whether it were quite seemly to give a 
ball on the occasion at all. The fashionable world of London, 
it was thought, might have taken a better way of displaying 
its sympathy with Irish distress than by indulging itself with 
a display of unusual luxury and magnificence. Fortunately, 
London did something more than dance for the Irish. Relief 
committees were rapidly formed, and contributions, exceeding 
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a quarter of a million, were immediately collected. This ad- 
mirable charity mitigated the horrors of famine. To augment 
the means of relief, Parliament placed a further quarter of a 
million at the disposal of the Irish Government, to be employed 
on works of public utility. These measures saved the Irish 
from actual death. With the approach of autumn and the 
new potato crop, the worst features of the famine were sub- 
dued; and the people, relieved from their fear, lapsed again 
into their normal condition of alternate ferocity and good: 
humour, gaiety and despair.? 

The disturbances in Ireland had a discouraging effect on 
the advocates of Roman Catholic emancipation in Parliament. 
In 1821 Plunket had succeeded in carrying his relief Plunket's 
bill through the House of Commons. In 1822 he cere F 
doubted the expediency of introducing any measure by the 
on the subject. The session wore away without any dorders 
step of the kind being taken. Though, however, no general 
measure of relief was proposed in 1822, an attempt was made 
during the year to remove one of the minor grievances of the 
Roman Catholics. On the 30th of April, Canning introduced 
a bill to repeal so much of the Act of Charles II. Saaaing': 
as prevented Roman Catholic Peers from access to bill respect- 

ing Roman 
the king, and from sitting and voting in Parliament. Catholic 
The zoth of Charles II. was passed under excep- —— 
tional circumstances and under peculiar excitement. The 
legislature and the country were agitated with the story of a 
Popish plot; the king was suspected of something more than 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic religion; the heir to the 
throne was a member of the Roman Catholic Church; the 
perjured testimony of Oates was on every one’s lips; and the 
fears of another period of Roman Catholic ascendancy in 
every one’s heart. Under these circumstances Parliament pro- 
ceeded to impeach Lord Stafford and to pass the Act of 1678. 
Seven years afterwards Parliament solemnly declared that “the 
late Viscount Stafford was innocent of the treason laid to his 


1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 33-43; Chron., p. 98 Buckingham’s 
George IV., vol, i. p. 337. 
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charge, and that the testimony whereupon he was convicted 
was false.” The legislature, in consequence, did its best to 
redress the wrong which it had committed, and reversed the 
attainder on Lord Stafford. But it did not proceed to repeal 
the Act which the disclosures at Lord Stafford’s trial had 
originally suggested; and recusant Peers were consequently 
debarred from access to the king’s person, and from sitting 
and voting in Parliament. 

Lord Redesdale, who was one of the stoutest opponents of 
the Roman Catholic claims, but who was too shrewd to fall 
into the common error of defending an indefensible position, 
had the merit in 1791 of removing one of these disabilities. 
The Act of 1678 forbade access to the throne to Peers who 
could not conscientiously deny the “ecclesiastical or spiritual ” 
authority of any foreign potentate within this realm. The Act 
of 1791 enabled the Roman Catholic Peer, prepared to deny 
the temporal or civil jurisdiction of the Pope, to go into the 
presence of his sovereign. ‘Was ever absurdity like this?” 
said Canning. ‘‘The Catholic Peer may drive directly to St. 
James’s and demand admission to the royal presence. The 
cabalistic words, ‘temporal and civil,’ dissolve the interdiction 
of the Act of Charles II., and the closet doors fly open at the 
sound ; but, if he turns his horses’ heads from the palace to 
the Parliament House, the charm loses its efficacy: no entrance 
there except through the words ‘ecclesiastical and spiritual,’ 
followed up with a sworn opinion on certain controverted 
points of religious faith and worship. But,” added Canning, 
rising into declamation of extraordinary eloquence, ‘the 
strange anomalies in the situation of Catholic Peers are not 
yet exhausted. . . . Imagine the ministers of foreign potentates 
collecting for their respective courts the details” of the corona- 
tion. ‘‘ Who is it that overtops the barons as they march P— 
the Catholic Lord Clifford. Who is it that does homage to 
the throne on behalf of the highest order of the Peerage ?— 
the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Whom has the king selected 
to return thanks to this assemblage of all that is most splendid 
and most worthy in the realm, in acknowledgment of their 
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libation to his Majesty’s health ?—again the Catholic Duke of 
Norfolk. Did it occur to the representatives of Europe that 
the moment this ceremony was over, the Duke of Norfolk, 
highest in rank among the Peers, the Lord Clifford, and others 
like him, representing a long line of illustrious ancestry, were 
to be thrown by, like the lustres and banners that flamed and 
glittered in the scene, as useless and trumpery formalities Pp— 
that, with the pageantry of the hour, their importance faded 
away; and that he who headed the procession of Peers to-day 
could not sit among them as their equal on the morrow?” 
The motion, thus eloquently recommended, was carried by 
249 votes to 244.1 Ten days afterwards the second reading 
of the bill was passed by 235 votes to 223.2 On the 3rd 
of May the bill was read a third time—one of its opponents, 
unable to arrest its progress, thanking God “that there were 
three estates of this realm—the King, Lords, and Commons.” 8 
The staunch Tory was inaccurate in his statement, but his 
confidence was fully justified. The bill reached the House 
of Lords at the end of May. It was thrown out on the second 
reading by a majority of 42.4 The division was larger than 
that on which Plunket’s measure had been rejected the year 
before. The majority was greater than the majority of 1821. 
The House of Lords had again refused to listen to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics. But the leading members of 
the Irish Government were bent on pursuing what 
the extreme Protestants of Dublin regarded as a Dubliein 
Catholic policy. Lord Wellesley had acquired little *” 
popularity during his Lord Lieutenancy. He had offended 
the tradesmen of Dublin by his economies. He had offended 
the gentry of Ireland by carrying out a scheme, originally 
prepared by his predecessors, for the revision of the Irish 
magistracy. ‘In seven counties alone no fewer than two 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen had writs of supersedeas 
directed to them.”® In these seven counties two hundred 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. vii, pp. 211-279. 

2 Ibid., pp. 475-518. 3 Ibid., p. 673. 

4 171 votes to 129. Ibid. p, 1262. 

5 Ann. Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 53. Pearce’s Wellesley, vol, iii. p. 361. 
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noblemen and gentlemen must necessarily have become the 
enemies of the Lord Lieutenant. A policy of this character 
disgusted the persons on whom the Irish Government had 
hitherto placed their main reljance. The lower orders were, 
in the meanwhile, in a state of ferment. | The Roman Catho- 
lics complained that Goulburn, the new Secretary to the Irish 
Government, was an Orangeman; the Protestants pointed to 
the support which Wellesley was constantly extending to the 
Roman Catholics. The Irish had always associated parti- 
cular days with not and disorder; and the Dublin Protestants 
decided on a great demonstration on the 4th of November. It 
had been the custom on that day to decorate’ the equestrian 
statue which a previous generation had erected to the memory 
of William of Orange. The Orangemen, in 1822, decided 
that the custom should be observed with more than usual 
ceremony. ‘The events of the time added a new significance 
to the demonstration. In ordinary years the decoration of 
the statue could only be regarded as a proof of Protestant 
ascendancy ; in 1822 it could be accepted as a protest against 
the liberal leanings of the Lord Lieutenant. Wellesley had no 
fancy for a demonstration which every Irish Roman Catholic 
regarded as an insult both to himself and his religion, and he 
had still less fancy for a proceeding avowedly intended as a 
protest against his own measures. He persuaded the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin to forbid the decoration of the statue. The 
order served as a match to kindle the smouldering embers 
of Orange discontent into a flame. Exasperated as the Irish 
Protestants had been before, they had never received such 
treatment from any previous Viceroy. The Corporation of 
Dublin passed a vote of censure on their own mayor; the 
Irish merchants saw in the obscure occurrence a new reason 
for petitioning for the repeal of the Union. The determina- 
tion of Wellesley to treat Dublin as he would have treated 
Calcutta had kindled the Irish capital into a flame. 

On the 14th of December, before the excitement which 
these events occasioned had subsided, Wellesley attended the 
theatre. The Orangemen seized the opportunity to mark 
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their disapprobation of his proceedings. Placards with wretched 
doggerel upon them were circulated among the a 
audience.! ‘Wellesley was hissed as he entered the ii 
theatre, The ‘distyrbance_ increased as the per- ""* 
formance procéeded. A large quart bottle and a piece of a 
policeman’s rattle were thrown into the Lord Lieutenant’s 
box, and order was only restored by the interference of the 
police and the arrest of the rioters. Respectable people in 
Dublin and Ireland were shocked at this outrage. Had the 
prisoners been prosecuted for an aggravated riot, “not a 
scintilla of sympathy would have been raised in their favour 
from one end of Ireland to the other.”2 Unfortunately, 
however, Wellesley was surrounded by weak advisers, They 
flattered his vanity; they exaggerated his importance; and 
they persuaded him to regard the riot as an attack upon his 
life. Wellesley, in consequence, became ridiculous among 
the persons who would, under other circumstances, have been 
the first to support him. ‘His Excellency has made a fine 
bustle of a playhouse row,” wrote Redesdale.2 Canning never 
lost an opportunity of quizzing “the bottle plot ;” and Charles 
Wynn, writing to Buckingham, described the Lord Lieutenant 
as “the Devil of a Vice Roy.”® ‘The prisoners who had taken 
part in the riot must have participated in Charles Wynn’s 
feelings. They had apparently nothing to expect from the 
Irish Government. They were formally committed on the 
charge of conspiring to murder the Lord Lieutenant.® It was 
One thing, however, to obtain the committal of the prisoners ; 
it was another thing to secure their conviction by a Dublin 
jury. Plunket, as Attorney-General, declined to press the 
Capital charge. He stated, indeed, that he had abundant 


1 ‘«The Protestants want Talbot, 
As the Papists have got all but,” 

is a fair example of the doggerel, (See Pearce's Wellesley, vol. iii. p. 372.) 

2 So said Mr. Brownlow, who impugned the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons,— Hansard, vol. viii. p. 969. 

3 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 264. 

4 Buckingham’s George /V., vol. i. p. 427. 

5 ‘‘Diabolus Domini Vice Regis,"—Ibid. p. 407. 

6 Ann. Reg., 1822, p. 55; and Chron., p. 237. 
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evidence to support it, but that he relinquished it because the 
laws were never so powerful as when administered in mercy. 
Plunket’s moderation was not rewarded with success. After 
two days’ deliberation the grand jury practically ignored all 
the bills against the accused persons. They acquitted all the 
five prisoners of a conspiracy to cause a riot; they found, in 
the case of only two of the prisoners, that a riot had been com- 
mitted. Technically, however, two persons cannot commit a 
riot. The effect of the grand jury’s finding, therefore, was to 
acquit all the prisoners of any offence known to the law. 
The obscure riot in the Dublin theatre had already been 
honoured with too much notice. Plunket, however, declined 
Plunker '2 2Ccept the decision of the grand jury. It was 
prosecutes the custom in Dublin for each of the sheriffs to 
menorrs: yeturn the panel at alternate sessions. Sheriff 
Thorpe, on whom the turn had fallen on the occasion in 
question, was supposed to be a near relation to two of the 
accused persons. He had the imprudence to declare his 
intention of packing the jury; and Plunket, in consequence, 
had some excuse for declining to accept the judgment of a 
tribunal which had been expressly constituted to find against 
him. But Plunket’s conduct, however capable of justification 
it might be, was imprudent. The ex officio information which 
he decided on filing against the prisoners only gave the accused 
one more triumph. The court, on the morning of the new 
trial, was thronged to overflowing. ‘The prisoners appeared 
confident of success. Fifteen counsel were retained for their 
defence. ‘The jury was what was called in Ireland “a good 
jury.” There was no Roman Catholic upon it; there was no 
member of the Dublin Corporation upon it. Plunket, who 
was already known as the greatest advocate that Ireland had 
ever produced, surpassed all his previous achievements. His 
eloquence was so great, his case was so strong, that his friends 
relied on success, and the Orangemen gave way to despair. 
No Irishman need ever despair of an Irish jury. Old Lady 
Rossmore, who had survived to her ninetieth year, was brought 
forward to say that “it must have been an older woman than 
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herself to be frightened by the proceedings at the theatre.” 
A Dublin jury could not be expected to resist such testi- 
mony as this. At four o’clock on the fifth day of the trial the 
jury retired to consider their verdict. At nine o’clock they 
requested their discharge, as they were unable to agree. The 
judges locked them up to meditate during the night on the 
consequences of their differences. But the long night’s 
reflection did not induce them to give in. At ten o'clock next 
morning they were fatigued with their night’s fast, but they 
were still as far as ever from an agreement. At three o'clock 
in the afternoon Plunket consented to their discharge, as there 
was no prospect, even at that hour, of their arriving at a 
verdict.} 

Plunket’s conduct was naturally attacked in Parliament. 
His refusal to accept the decision of the grand jury was com- 
pared with the high-handed proceedings of Judge 

: A ; Abortive 
Jefferies, and declared to be without precedent in attack 

. : upon him 
this country, and almost unprecedented in Ireland. in Paria. 
The attack was led by Brownlow, the member for ™" 
Armagh, who naturally reflected the opinions of a constituency 
which was distinguished for the extreme Protestantism of its 
views. But the attack, from its nature, was never formidable. 
The greatest blow which could have been given to the cause of 
the Roman Catholics would have been the recall of Wellesley 
or the dismissal of Plunket. The Opposition could not join 
in driving from the Irish Government the only two men who 
were in favour of Roman Catholic emancipation. Plunket, 
therefore, had not much to fear from the Opposition benches 
of the House of Commons. The men who objected the 
most strongly to his policy were the extreme Tories, who 
sympathised with the Orangemen, and who thought that too 
many concessions had already been made to Irish Papists; 
and extreme Tories who owed their seats in Parliament to 
the favour of the Administration could not vote against the 
Attorney-General for Ireland. 


1 Ann, Reg., 1823, Chron., pp. 21*-28* Haxsard, vol. viii. p. 997. Buck- 
ingham’s George [V., pp. 424-426. 
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In these circumstances both sides of the House were 
virtually muzzled. The Opposition objected to ex officio infor- 
mations, but they would have objected still more to driving 
Plunket from office. The Tories objected to Plunket’s position 
in the Administration ; but they could not afford to defeat the 
Government. Plunket, therefore, had no great difficulty in 
meeting the attack upon his conduct. In the course of his 
defence he justified himself by impugning the conduct of the 

sas sheriff who had retuined the grand jury. Sheriff 

into an Thorpe became almost instantaneously a red her- 
pod the ring dragged across the trail of the fox. The 

sherif. House, which had been slowly tracking the con- 
duct of the Irish Attorney-General, galloped off in full cry 
after the Dublin sheriff Burdett at once gave notice that 
he should bring Sheriff Thorpe’s conduct before the House. 
The sheriff was directed to attend; and day after day was 
occupied with a protracted investigation of his conduct. The 
long inquiry was not closed till the end of May. It was 
proved that Sheriff Thorpe was a violent Orangeman, but it 
was also shown that he had acted fairly in the particular case 
in which his conduct had been questioned. The House, after 
all its labours, wisely decided to let the matter drop, and to 
devote itself to other and more important business.? 

The playhouse riot would, in all probability, have never 
obtained notoriety if Wellesley had been a little less vain or a 
little more prudent. But the riot, and the proceedings which 
resulted from it, would never have occurred at all, if it had not 
been for the irritation which Wellesley’s system of government 
had produced among the Orangemen. Wellesley had been 
sent to Ireland to conciliate the Roman Catholics. He had 
found on his arrival that such a policy was impracticable with- 
out occasioning deep offence to the Orange party. Orangeism 
was prevalent among the ruling classes and in Dublin Castle. 
It was said that Goulburn, the Chief Secretary, had actually 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. vii. pp. 667, 964, 1149, and vol. ix., a large 
part of which volume is filled with the report of the inquiry. 
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taken the Orange oath.1 While Dublin was ringing with the 
news of Plunket’s discomfiture an Orange dinner was given by 
the Beef Steak Club in Dublin. It was attended by roa 
Lord Manners, the Irish Chancellor, and by three of Manners at 
the Lord Lieutenant’s household. The Lord Lieu- Steak Club. 
tenant’s health was drunk in dead silence; the silence was 
emphasised by the band playing the tune, “Now Phcebus 
Sinketh in the West.” Lord Talbot’s health was then drunk 
with three times three; Peel’s with nine times nine. 

Wellesley was naturally offended at this demonstration ; and 
unfortunately he had not the discretion to conceal his morti- 
fication. Manners’ position was so exalted that the Lord 
Lieutenant dared not notice the Chancellor’s presence at the 
dinner; but he showed his anger by dismissing the three 
members of his household who had been present at it. His 
resentment had little dignity ; the news of it filled the Cabinet 
with apprehensions. It seemed impossible that both Wellesley 
and Manners could remain in Dublin; yet the recall of either 
of them would necessarily modify the whole aspect of the 
Administration. Every Irish Roman Catholic would regard 
the retirement of Manners as a victory for his Church; every 
Orangeman would consider the resignation of Wellesley as 
the triumph of the Dublin rioters, With some difficulty the 
quarrel was patched up. Manners made “a humble palinodia” 
to the Beef Steaks ; Wellesley’s ruffled dignity was composed ; 
and the Irish Government was suffered to retain its neutral 
aspect.” 

The ministry had encountered much embarrassment in its 
endeavours to conciliate the Roman Catholics. But it had 
not the courage to do more than pursue a neutral Canning and 
policy on the subject. The advocates of Roman Prougham. 
Catholic emancipation were still in a minority in the Cabinet ; 
and the time had not yet arrived when the complete concession 
of the claims of the Church of Rome could be made a Govern- 
ment question. The Cabinet, said Brougham on one occasion, 


1 Pearce’s Wellesley, vol. iii. p. 333. 
2 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 274. Buckingham's George /V., pp. 429, 443 
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“resembled the chequered appearance of the keys of a harpsi- 
chord, alternately black and white, down the whole line: the 
members of the Government were kept exactly opposed to 
each other, and the balance was merely trimmed so as to 
accommodate here a vote in favour, there a vote against the 
Catholics.” The House laughed; and Canning in his reply 
dwelt on the impossibility of forming any Cabinet which should 
be unanimous on the Roman Catholic question. For the 
moment the subject dropped ; but two days afterwards it was 
revived with a warmth which, at that time, was unusual in 
Parliament. Various petitions had been presented for and 
against the Roman Catholic claims. Burdett expressed his 
disapprobation of the “annual farce, carried on year after 
year, for a great length of time, conducive to no good 
purpose ;” and, after alluding to the speech which Canning 
had delivered forty-cight hours before, declared that he de- 
clined to be a party to a deception upon the House and the 
country, and that he therefore intended to retire from the 
House when the Catholic question came on. Canning rose 
‘to contradict flatly and zz foto, in the honourable baronet’s 
presence, the words which the honourable baronet had imputed 
to him.” 

The contradiction thus made infused still more heat into a 
debate which was already warm. At last, Brougham, forgetting 
the common courtesies of life, declared that Canning’s con- 
duct in accepting office in a divided Cabinet was “the most 
incredible specimen of monstrous truckling, for the purpose of 
obtaining office, that the whole history of political tergiversa- 
tion could furnish.” Canning, without waiting for Brougham 
to finish his sentence, rose to say “that that is false.” A 
profound silence pervaded the House for some seconds, inter- 
rupted only by the Speaker expressing a hope that Canning 
would withdraw the expression that he had used. Canning 
declared that no consideration on earth should induce him to 
retract it. An uneasy discussion ensued, in the course of 
which Bankes proposed that both Canning and Brougham 
should be committed to the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, 
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There seemed, at one moment, a strong probability that the 
House would be compelled to commit both its leader and 
the most prominent member on the Opposition benches. Sir 
Robert Wilson had the dexterity to deliver it from this 
dilemma. He suggested that the words which had fallen from 
Brougham had reference to Canning’s official character; and 
that Canning’s interruption arose from the conviction that the 
imputation was intended to be personal. He thought that, if 
Canning would only avow that he had understood the words 
in a personal sense, and Brougham would declare that he had 
used them in reference to Canning’s official capacity, both of 
them might be satisfied with these explanations. Canning and 
Brougham adopted Sir R. Wilson’s suggestion ; and an alterca- 
tion which seemed likely to lead to grave results was allowed 
to drop. 

A little boy of thirteen, earning a wretched livelihood in a 
London warehouse, was at that time gradually acquiring the 
knowledge of his fellow-men which was afterwards to enliven 
the most pathetic and most humorous stories of the century. 
A few years after the encounter between Canning and Brougham, 
Dickens entered the reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons. 
Some member of it probably related to him the details of a 
scene which must have made a profound impression on all 
who had witnessed it. The incident was exactly suited to 
Dickens’s sense of humour. He soon found an opportunity 
of turning it to account. Any one, who takes the trouble to 
compare the encounter between Brougham and Canning with 
the quarrel at the Pickwick Club in the opening chapter of 
“ Pickwick,” will see that Dickens did little more than write a 
liberal paraphrase of the memorable scene in the House of 
Commons on the 17th of April 1823. Peace had been re- 
stored in one case by the dexterous suggestion that the words 
had not been used in a personal sense, and passion was 
appeased in the other by the intimation that the words had 
been used “in a Pickwickian sense.” 

While the quarrel was still fresh, and Burdett’s threat of 
secession was still unforgotten, Plunket rose to make his 
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motion in favour of the Roman Catholics. As he rose the 
os Radicals left the House in a body. Plunket had to 
Rejection of : : . . : 
Plunket’s speak from a losing brief to an inattentive audience. 
vane His speech was short, and after the conclusion of 
it the House had no patience for continuing the debate. Its 
adjournment till the following day was negatived by a large 
majority. A proposal to adjourn it to the following week was 
met by a motion for the adjournment of the House, which was 
carried by 313 votes to rr1. Outrages in Irelgnd and dissen- 
sions in Westminster had done their work. Nothing but the 
obstinacy of the Peers had prevented the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics in 1821. The Roman Catholics could not 
command the votes of 150 members in the House of Commons 
in 1823. ‘As to our Catholic question,” wrote Fremantle to 
Buckingham the next day, “it has gone to the devil.” } 

The Catholic question as a whole had gone to the devil; 
but some of the friends of emancipation were sanguine enough 
to imagine that they could still deal with itin detail. In 1822 
Canning had endeavoured to secure the apparently unobjec- 
tionable concession that Roman Catholic Peers should be 
allowed to sit in the House of Lords. In 1823 Lord Nugent 

an ae, desired to admit the Roman Catholics of Great 

gentin | Britain to the elective franchise. It was difficult 

aid to see what possible reason could be urged for con- 
ceding a vote to a Roman Catholic in Ireland and for refusing 
a vote to a Roman Catholic in Great Britain. The Roman 
Catholic in Great Britain was as peaceable as any other of 
his Majesty’s subjects, while the Irish Roman Catholics had 
for twenty years been in a state of chronic rebellion. The 
anomaly was so indefensible, that Peel himself, the ablest 
opponent of the Roman Catholic claims, supported Lord 
Nugent’s proposal. With Peel’s assistance the bill easily 
passed through all its stages in the House of Commons, But 
neither the influence of Peel nor the rapid progress of the bill 
in the Lower House affected the decision of the Peers. Some 
of the ministers, indeed, in the House of Lords imitated 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. viii. pp. 1070-1123. 
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the example of Peel and supported the measure. Liverpool, 
Westmorland, and Harrowby spoke in favour of it. Eldon, 
however, made a strong speech against the bill, The heir- 
presumptive to the throne, the Duke of York, was “conspi- 
cuously active” against it. Sidmouth “slunk away without 
voting.” The opponents of the bill were diligent in collecting 
proxies ; its supporters were negligent in this respect ; and the 
second reading was in consequence lost by 80 votes to 73.1 
Another session had passed, and no concession had been 
made to the Roman Catholics. The prospect of Roman 
Catholic emancipation was fading away, but the prec riots 
difficulties of the Irish Government were continually i Ireland. 
increasing. In the South of Ireland the Roman Catholic 
population was still committing indefensible outrages, In 
Dublin and in the North the Orangemen were indulging in 
perpetual riot. Whenever Orangemen and Ribbonmen met 
in any numbers, a regular battle ensued. Firearms were con- 
stantly used, and lives were frequently lost at these encounters. 
In the meanwhile night after night daring outrages were 
perpetrated in Munster and Connaught. Houses were fired, 
cattle were houghed, arms were seized, and obnoxious persons 
were shot by men whom it was impracticable to detect, and 
whom it was therefore impossible to punish. The rioters 
moved in smaller bodies than in 1821 and 1822, but their pro- 
ceedings were as daring and as formidable as they had proved 
in the preceding years. The ministry was discouraged by the 
continuance of disorders which it was unable to suppress. 
The soldiers and police were wearied out in an attempt to 
track incendiaries and depredators who vanished, like will-o’- 
the-wisps, in the bogs and fastnesses into which they beguiled 
their baffled pursuers. Nothing, in Wellesley’s judgment, but 
a renewal of the Insurrection Act could enable the Irish 
Government to preserve tranquillity; and many members of 
the Opposition, ever ready to attend to Wellesley’s wishes, 
assented to his view.? Wellesley, however, did not desire to 


1 Hansard, vol, ix. pp. 874, 1031, 1127, 1489. 

3 Ibid., pp. 218-239, 1147-1203. Ann. Reg., 1823, Hist., pp. 61, 623 and 
Chron,, p. 50%, Buckingham’s George JV., vol. i. p. 469. 
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rely on preventive measures alone. Personally he was anxious 
to remove the chief excuse for Roman Catholic disorder by 
conceding Roman Catholic emancipation. As this policy was 
impracticable, he prevailed on the Government to deal with 
one of the chief grievances of which the poorer classes of the 
Irish complained. 

Every Irishman would at once have stated that the tithe 
system constituted the chief of his minor grievances. The 
summary collection of an oppressive tax for the 
support of an alien Church would, in any circum- 
stances, have produced resentment; but the conditions under 
which tithes were collected in Ireland were peculiarly irritating. 
The miserable cottier could not be expected to understand the 
justice of bestowing one-tenth of his little crop on an absentee 
incumbent, whose religion was not his own, while the rich * 
Protestant farmer, who occupied some adjacent pasture, was 
exempt from tithe. The cottier, however, was by no means 
the only person who was entitled to complain of the tithe 
system. In the south and west of Ireland the tithe-owner was 
frequently unable to collect his tithes. His property, if he 
succeeded in collecting them, was the object of attack. ‘“ Dur- 
ing the latter part of September” 1822, wrote Wellesley, “few 
nights passed without the destruction by fire of some building, 
haggard, or stacks of tithe-corn.” ‘The incendiary was, of 
course, undiscoverable.” ‘“ Undoubtedly throughout the whole 
country a general disposition prevails to invade the property 
of the clergy, to resist the payment of tithes, and to resort to 
every means of defeating all demands of the Church.”! A 
single instance will sufficiently illustrate the persistence of this 
disposition. In the summer of 1823 the rector of Castle- 
haven, in Cork, found it impossible to obtain his tithes. In 
consequence he procured a distress-warrant, and ordered his 
proctor, with the help of five special constables, to execute it. 
A force of six men, however, could not have ventured to 
enforce the warrant in’that lawless district. Four mounted and 
seven dismounted constables, under the command of a lieu- 

1 Aan, Reg., 1823, Chron., pp. 51*, 53%. 
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tenant, were deputed to assist. The rector of Castlehaven 
had, in short, obtained the services of an armed force of 
eighteen men to collect his tithes. The little army achieved, 
in the first instance, some success. They seized a few cattle, 
and commenced driving them to the rector’s premises, But 
the news of the affair spread rapidly among the neighbouring 
peasantry. The country people assembled in great numbers 
round the unfortunate party and plied them with volleys of 
stones. The police fired on the people; the people stoned 
the police. The police was compelled to abandon the cattle 
which they had seized and to beat a retreat. The retreat was 
not effected without loss. The proctor and one of the con- 
stables were killed, and others of the party were wounded. It 
was a poor consolation to the survivors that the peasantry 
had suffered equal losses. The spoils of victory had remained 
with the country people. The distress-warrant had not been 
executed; the rector of Castlehaven had not obtained his 
tithes.! 

No Government could have allowed the continuance of 
such a system; and, in the course of 1822, the Administra- 
tion endeavoured to apply a remedy to it. It car- me qithe 
ried a bill allowing the proprietors of tithes, with Bil 
the consent, in the case of an incumbent, of the patron of the 
living and the bishop of the diocese, to let them on lease for 
twenty-one years to the owner of the land. The remedy, so 
far as it went, was a good one; but it was usually supposed to 
go a very little way indeed. Hume desired to enter into the 
whole question of the constitution of the Irish Church, and, 
in an elaborate speech, attacked the absentee incumbents, 
living in salaried idleness away from their cures.2 Many 
members of the House of Commons, unprepared to adopt 
Hume’s extreme views, were desirous of substituting some 
“full and liberal equivalent for the present precarious and 
vexatious mode of supporting the Established Church,” and 
the ministry was forced to the conclusion that it must do 


1 Ann, Reg., 1823, Chron., p. 85. 
3 Hansard, New Series, vol. vii. pp. 1247-1198. 
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“something more effectual” than its own bill had contem- 
plated! Accordingly, on the 6th of March 1823, Goulburn 
introduced a bill to establish a composition for tithes. The 
bill empowered the Lord Lieutenant, on the application either 
of the incumbent of a parish or of a certain number of the 
tithe-paying inhabitants, to summon a special vestry of duly 
qualified persons for the purpose of making a composition 
for tithes. The incumbent was to appoint a commissioner ; 
the inhabitants were to select another commissioner; the two 
commissioners, in the event of disagreement, were to nominate 
an umpire; and the commissioners or the umpire were to 
determine the amount of compensation to be paid to the 
incumbent instead of tithes. The sum so fixed was to be 
apportioned by special assessors among the various holdings 
in each parish which were not tithe-free. Land which was 
tithe-free was still to continue free of tithe. But it had been 
the custom in Ireland that agistment land, or land on which 
cattle were taken to be agisted or pastured, should be exempt 
from tithe. This exemption was now repealed ;? and, as 
Ireland was a pastoral country, its repeal naturally largely 
increased the area of tithe-paying land, and diminished to a 
corresponding extent the burden of the tithe on each holding. 

During its progress through Parliament Goulburn’s bill was 
subjected to one modification of importance. As the bill 
originally stood, the commissioners appointed by the incum- 
bent and the vestry could compel the incumbent to accept a 
composition against his will. In the course of the discussion 
some objection was made to this compulsory power, and the 
ministry consequently found it necessary to give way. An 
attempt was subsequently made to restore the compulsory 
clause in the House of Lords; but the attempt failed; and 
the bill, in its ultimate shape, was, therefore, only a permissive 
measure. A permissive tithes composition bill constituted, 
however, a considerable reform. The advance was the greater 


1 Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 214. 
24 Geo. IV. c. 99, s. 35. For a definition of ‘‘agistment” land, see Kerr's 
Blackstone, vol, ii. p. 462. 
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because Liverpool plainly hinted his readiness to go further, 
should it prove necessary to do so. “It was better, in the 
first instance,” he said, “to leave the subject open to voluntary 
operation, because the legislature had reserved to itself the 
power eventually, if it should be found expedient, of having 
recourse to a compulsory enactment.” 4 

The bill had no sooner passed than the Irish Government 
forwarded a copy of it, with a brief abstract of its provisions, 
to every parish in Ireland. Before the middle of 
the following February 1033 applications—so7 from 
the clergy, 526 from lay impropriators—had been made from 
different parishes for special vestries to carry into effect the 
proposed arrangements. In 240 cases a basis of agreement 
had already been found, the parties having themselves arranged 
the terms of the composition. Almost every class of persons 
in Ireland had displayed a praiseworthy readiness to sub- 
scribe to the principle of the measure. The clergy had been 
moderate in their demands; the vestries had been careful in 
their proceedings; and the holders of grass-lands alone had 
shown a not unnatural reluctance to subject their lands, which 
had hitherto been tithe-free, to the payment of tithes. Many 
proprietors of grass-land, however, had taken a more liberal 
view, and had exerted themselves to have the Act put in 
Operation, from a sense of the benefits it would confer on 
Ireland.2 The Tithe Act had, then, on the whole, been 
attended with a gratifying success; and, though Ireland was , 
still the scene of outrage and disturbance, symptoms of im- 
provement and of returning confidence were already visible.? 
The other measures of the Government, the revision of the 
magistracy and the improvement of the constabulary, proved 
beneficial, and quiet was gradually restored to the distracted 
country.‘ 


1 The debates on the Tithes Bill will be found in Hansard, vol. viii. pp. 
494-501 ; and vol. ix. pp. 366-376, 602-609, 802-810, 1434, 1452, 1489. See 
also Ann, Reg., 1823, Hist., pp. 63-65; and, for success of bill, Buckingham's 
George IV., vol. ii. pp. 12, 13, 39. 

4 Goulburn’s speech in House of Commons (Hansard, New Series, vol. x. 
p. 851). 3 Buckingham's George /V., vol. ii. p. 71. 

4 Ibid., p. 89; and Colchester, vol. iii. p. 312. 
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There was, however, one feature in Irish politics which was 
far from reassuring. Outrages were being gradually repressed 
by the exertions of the authorities. Men were no longer 
murdered, cattle were no longer houghed, women were no 
longer carried off, stacks were no longer burned, amidst the 
approving shouts of a sympathising population; but the diffe- 
rences between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants were 
as great as ever. All Ireland was arrayed in two factions. 
The Protestant minority was enrolled in Orange 
Associations; the Roman Catholics had lately 
availed themselves of a more formidable union. The Orange 
Associations had their origin in the disorders which disgraced 
the North of Ireland in the closing decade of the eighteenth 
century. Bands of Protestants, under the name of Peep-o- 
day Boys, had scoured the country and seized the arms which 
the Roman Catholics possessed in defiance of the law Com- 
pelled by these outrages to organise themselves in their own 
defence, the Roman Catholics had formed themselves into 
bands of Defenders; and Defenders and Peep-o’-day Boys 
had fought a pitched battle in the neighbourhood of Armagh, 
in which the Defenders had been decisively defeated. The 
victors in the battle, retaining the organisation which had 
given them their superiority, formed themselves into societies, 
pledged by a secret oath to celebrate the battle of the Boyne 
and to maintain the Protestant ascendancy. These associa- 
tions naturally irritated the Roman Catholic party; but they 
attracted comparatively slight attention till the latter end of 
1822. Wellesley’s appointment drove the Orangemen to ex- 
treme measures, and the riots which occurred in Dublin at 
the close of that year were mainly attributable to the dislike 
which Irish Protestants felt for a Lord Lieutenant with Roman 
Catholic sympathies. Wellesley’s attention was thus forcibly 
directed to the proceedings of the Orange societies; and, at 
the commencement of 1823, he urged the Government to take 
steps for their suppression. 

The Cabinet was still considering Wellesley’s proposal, when 
its attention was directed to the subject by a motion in the 
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House of Commons. James Abercromby was a younger son 
of the distinguished officer who lost his life in Egypt in 1801. 
His family had been ennobled after his father’s victory and 
death; and James Abercromby’s elder brother sat in the 
House of Lords as Lord Abercromby. James Abercromby 
owed his seat in Parliament to the patronage of Lord Lans- 
downe. He shared on every subject the liberal opinions of 
his patron. Some experience in Parliamentary life, and con- 
siderable diligence in attending to his duties, made him an 
authority in debate. The honesty of his character ensured 
for him respect. Abercromby agreed with the majority of 
the Opposition in regretting the existence of the formidable 
societies which were distracting Ireland. He agreed with 
them in desiring to strengthen the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But he was also anxious to regulate the Orange 
lodges. His motion was successful. Goulburn, the Chief Sec- 
retary, who was suspected of being an Orangeman, vigorously 
defended the action of the lodges, but announced the intention 
of the Government to introduce some measure for the sup- 
pression of secret societies. The announcement satisfied the 
House. Abercromby’s motion was withdrawn; and an Act to 
prevent the administering of unlawful oaths in Ireland was 
passed before the close of the session.! 

The Act, however, did not prove successful. The Orange- 
men proved too strong for the law; and the Orange lodges, 
instead of being suppressed, becamé more active and more 
numerous than ever.2, The Roman Catholics, alarmed at the 
organisation of the Protestants, imitated their example, and 
“wherever an Orange society was introduced a Ribbon society 
was immediately formed.”® Men in high office accepted posts 
of honour in the Orange lodges ; and the priests of the Roman 
Church enrolled themselves among the Ribbonmen. The 
whole of Ireland, from the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, 
was thus organised in two camps, and either party was ready 
at any moment to exasperate the other. 


1 4 Geo, IV. c. 77. Hansard, vol, vill. p. 443. 
2 Ibid., vol. xi. pp. 446, 662. 8 Ibid., p. 446. 
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“* It seemed impossible to devise a mare formidable or a more 
serious system. “But Ireland was on the.evé of witnessing a 
The Catholic Much more dangerous organisation. , In the course 
Association. of 7823 a small body of Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
met together in DubHa, ostensibly to prepare a‘ petition to 
Parliament for obtaining Catholic emancipation. They were 
not deputed or authorised by any oné ¢o represent them ; they 
were not, in the first instance, joined either b the Roman 
Catholic aristocracy or by the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The principal men among them were lawyers of 
reputation ; and as they engaged at their periodical meetings 
in regular debates, which were prominently reported in the 
Irish newspapers, their proceedings gradually attracted atten- 
tion. The attitude of the Orangemen, and a few heated 
speeches in Parliament, afforded them a pretext, or, as the 
Association put it, imposed on them “a just and imperious 
necessity, for calling the attention of the people to the perilous 
situation in which their lives, property, and liberty were placed 
at the mercy of a lawless, bigoted unrelenting faction, having 
no other religion among themselves but a professed hatred of 
all Catholics.” The Association thus succeeded in becoming a 
rallying centre for Roman Catholics; and, as such a condition 
naturally occasioned some expense, it organised the entire 
country, appointing secretaries in every parish, charged with 
the duty of collecting a Catholic rent from the Roman Catholic 
population. The higher classes among the Roman Catholics, 
gradually awakening to its importance, joined the Association. 
The members of it regularly met in Dublin, mimicked the 
forms of Parliament, and debated every subject of interest to 
Ireland. As they avoided any sort of election, the best lawyers 
were doubtful whether the Association came within an Act 
which had been passed in 1793 to suppress the Association of 
United Irishmen.! A self-constituted legislature, practically 


1 The Convention Act of 1793 forbad all assemblies ‘‘ constituted and ap- 
pointed to represent, Or assuming or exercising a nght or authority to repre- 
sent, the people of the realm.” The law officers’ opinion (both English and 
Irish) on the possible application of the Act to the Catholic Association will be 
found in Peel's Memozrs, vol. i. pp. 247, 255. See also Froude’s English in 
freland, and Sir H. Parnell, in Hansard, vol, xii. p. 220. 
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’ exercising the power of taxation, and cohtinually attracting 
greater attention, sat regularly in Dublin; and the Govern- 
ment was either powerless, or thought ‘itself unable, to stop its 
proceedings.) * 8 

An association of this character wa “naturally dependent, 
to a great extent, on the persons by whom its business was 
guided. The Catholic Association had the advantage of a 
remarkable Tan for its founder. Daniel O’Connell 
was born in 1775. He was educated partly in 
France ; and the excesses of the Revolution produced in him 
the same feelings which had exercised so much effect on Burke, 
Mackintosh, Wordsworth, and other men. He returned to 
Ireland, joined the Irish Bar, and gradually acquired the 
reputation of an eloquent and successful advocate. A great 
speech, delivered in Dublin in 1800 against the Union, in- 
creased his fame. He took part in politics, and his religion 
naturally induced him to desire the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. He became a leader—the chief among 
the leaders—of the Catholics. He was, in various ways, 
admirably qualified for such a position. He was sprung from 
a good family ; he had inherited a considerable fortune; and 
he was possessed of great natural eloguence. From an Irish 
point of view, it was probably no disadvantage to him that 
he had unfortunately shot an antagonist in a duel. The 
sincere regret which he himself felt at this event was, in 
another way, of service to him. It accounted for and justified 
the determination which he was known to have formed never 
to fight a man again. 

O’Connell was the life and soul of the Catholic Association. 
He suggested its formation; he managed its business ; he was 
the chief orator at its meetings, the chief adviser at its counsels. 
But the Association began its operations in a very humble 
fashion. Its first meeting was attended by some three persons; 
and it only gradually secured the adhesion of the more pro- 
minent Roman Catholics. Its progress, however, created 


O'Connell. 


1 See, for this Association, Hansard, New Series, vol. xi. p. 941, and xii. pp, 
168, 214. Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 273, 290, 330, 362. 
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undisguised alarm among the Irish Protestants. Brownlow, the 
member for Armagh, presented a petition to Parliament for 
its suppression. Brownlow was an unfortunate person for such 
a purpose. He was a member of the Orange Society, pre- 
pared to maintain that the principles of that society were 
just, praiseworthy, and constitutional. Plunket, who replied to 
Brownlow, censured him severely for entering “an unlawful 
association,” the “object of which was to overstep the pale 
of the laws, and to overawe and control the Government,” 
and implied that he was ready to enforce the law both against 
Catholics and Protestants. Brownlow’s motion led to no 
definite result. But the Government, charged with the duty 
of preserving peace amidst the discordant elements around 
it, thought it necessary to apply for a renewal of the special 
machinery for doing so with which it had previously been 
intrusted. Parliament was accordingly asked to renew the 
Insurrection Act, and, after some discussion, consented to do 
so. The Opposition was only able to muster small minorities 
against the measure.” 

Though, however, the Irish Insurrection Act was renewed, 
the legislature displayed an unexpected anxiety to probe the 
cause of the disease which was rendering such a measure 

, inevitable. At a comparatively early period of the 
Motions on : : 

Irelandin session, Lord Darnley, an Irish earl, moved for a 
Parhament. : : . a 
select committee to inquire how far the provisions 
lately adopted by Parliament had tended to remove the 
grievances, to allay the discontent, or to secure the welfare 
and happiness of Ireland; and to ascertain what further 
measures of regulation or conciliation may be required to 
remedy the evils that had long existed in that country. Liver- 
pool objected to a general inquiry of this nature, and Darnley’s 
motion was rejected.® About a month after its rejection, 
however, a similar proposal was made in the House of 


1 For the debate see Hansard, New Series, vol. xi. p. 943. 

2It was read a second time on the r4th of June, by rr2 votes to 23. 
Hansard, vol, xi. p. 3337. The third reading was afterwards carried by 52 
votes to 14. Ibid., p. 1467. 

3 Hansard, vol, xi. p. 281. 
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Commons by a young nobleman who was gradually acquiring 
the confidence of the Whig party. Lord Althorp ;,., 
was the eldest son of the second Earl Spencer, lthorp. 
His father had begun life as a Whig, had passed over to 
the Tories on the outbreak of the French Revolution; had 
become Privy Seal and first Lord of the Admiralty under Pitt ; 
had resigned with his great leader in 1801; and had again 
accepted office as Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment under the Talents Administration. His eldest son was 
born in 1782, and educated at Harrow and Cambridge. 
During his first two years at the University he gained great 
distinction. During the third year of his residence a love 
of the turf allured him from his books, and heavy gambling 
saddled him with debt. He had the rare courage, however, 
to withdraw himself from pursuits which would probably have 
proved fatal both to his father’s fortune and his own career ; 
and, after a short tour on the Continent, entered Parliament 
in 1804. No young man of ability and position ever seemed 
less likely to place his mark on the history of his age. A 
passionate love of sport kept him constantly from the House; 
extreme shyness prevented him from speaking; ungainly 
manners made him singularly unattractive in society. It 
appeared improbable that he would ever achieve higher dis- 
tinction than could be won by a patron of the prize ring or 
a master of foxhounds. 

Some years after Althorp’s entrance into Parliament he was 
almost insensibly drawn by a series of peculiar events into the 
vortex of political warfare. In 1809 Colonel Wardle attacked 
the Duke of York. The charges against the Duke were exactly 
those which a country gentleman, mixing little with society 
and hating dishonesty, was likely to examine. Althorp formed 
a strong opinion against the Duke; and his feelings on the 
subject were so warm that he was induced to propose his 
Royal Highness’s removal from the command of the army. 
The ice was broken by Althorp’s speech. But his speech did 
more than break the ice. It introduced him to a small knot 
of Liberals, who, without much respect for the ordinary leaders 
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of their party, advocated what were then considered extreme 
measures, and insisted on the necessity of retrenchment and 
reform. His new associates soon urged Althorp forward. 
His marriage with a wealthy heiress improved his position. 
Her premature death increased his desire for work. Iden- 
tifying himself more and more closely with the Reformers, 
Althorp was gradually induced to take an increasingly active 
part against the measures of the Administration ; and “honest 
Jack Althorp,” as he was called, gradually losing his shyness 
with practice, was always ready to raise his voice against 
any measure of oppression, or to lend his advocacy to any 
liberal proposal.? 

Ireland was one of the subjects on which Althorp felt 
strongly. During his short tour abroad he had noticed with 
indignation the evident traces of Roman Catholic oppres- 
sion. The wrongs of Protestants in Italy directed his singu- 
larly just mind to the wrongs of Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
He became, in consequence, an eager supporter of Roman 
Catholic emancipation. In 1824, however, the most hopeful 
politicians were beginning to despair of effecting the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics. The terrible disturbances 
of 1821 and 1822 had reconciled the best friends of the Irish 
to the policy of repression ; and in 1824 the House of Lords 
refused even to inquire into the causes which had made 
repressive measures necessary. About a month after its 
refusal, Althorp made a motion in the House of Commons 
for a similar inquiry. The Government, instead of refusing 
an inquiry, put up Goulburn to limit it to “the nature and 
extent of the disturbances that have prevailed in those districts 
of Ireland which are now subject to the operation of the 
Insurrection Act.” Many politicians thought that there was 
very little difference between Althorp’s motion and Goul- 
burn’s amendment. The amendment was, however, carried 
by a small majority. The appointment of Goulburn’s com- 
mittee in the Commons induced Liverpool to propose a 
similar inquiry in the Lords. Lansdowne, following Althorp’s 

1 See Sir Denis le Marchant's interesting Lzfe of Lord Althorp, 
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example, desired to extend the inquiry to the whole of Ireland. 
Lansdowne’s amendment was, however, rejected by a large 
majority, and the limited inquiry suggested by Liverpool 
was sanctioned.} 

The Roman Catholic question had now reached a new 
phase. The prospect of emancipation seemed as distant as 
ever; but the Cabinet had conceded the necessity of inquiring 
into the state of Ireland. During the same month in which 
this concession was made Lansdowne decided on reviving the 
bill by which in the previous year Nugent had endeavoured 
to secure the English Roman Catholics the elective franchise, 
and on simultaneously introducing two other bills to allow 
the English Roman Catholics to hold revenue offices and to 
become justices of the peace; and to enable the Duke of 
Norfolk to execute the office of Earl Marshal. Five Cabinet 
ministers, Liverpool, Harrowby, Westmorland, Bathurst, and 
Bexley, supported Lansdowne. But the House either dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the Prime Minister or rejected his 
counsels. Two of Lansdowne’s three bills were rejected by 
large majorities, the House thus refusing to place the English 
Roman Catholic on the footing on which the Irish Roman 
Catholic had long stood. Any immediate prospect of relief 
faded away at the announcement of these decisive majorities.” 

The determination of the Tories to refuse the smallest 
concession to the Roman Catholics induced the Liberals to 
attack the Established Church. In 1823, and again ,., | oles: 
in 1824, Hume moved for an inquiry into the exist- tion of 


emancipa- 


ing Church Establishment of Ireland. He was able tion leads to 
‘ ‘ an attack 
to show that a considerable proportion of the bene- on the Irish 


ficed clergy were non-resident ; that many of them nurche 
were pluralists ; and that the incomes of the clergy were out 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. xi, p. 753. 

2 Ibid., p. 842, The majorities were 139 to rox, and 143 to 109. Col- 
chester, vol. iii. p. 327. A bill to enable the Duke of Norfolk to sit as Earl 
Marshal was subsequently almost smuggled through the House of Lords. See 
Hansard, New Series, vol. xi. pp. 1455, 1470, and the protest against it, ibid., 
p. 1482. George IV. was very much annoyed at the success of this bill, Eldon, 


vol, ii, p. 522, 
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of all proportion to the work which they had to perform. 
Late in the session of 1824 the Bishop of Limerick succeeded 
in successfully disposing of a few of Hume’s charges. He 
proved that some of the pluralists whom Hume attacked were 
really different clergymen bearing the same name. But the 
Bishop of Limerick’s speech did not get rid of the main 
charge; and, in private, the strongest Tories admitted that 
‘‘many of the unions” of Irish parishes had ‘‘ been abominable 
jobs,” which were hardly justifiable on the plea that “ every- 
thing is always job in Ireland.” ! 

The jobs did not only consist in heaping pluralities on 
well-connected clergymen. The church rate in Ireland was 
necessarily mainly levied on Roman Catholics; and the rate 
was constantly applied to illegal and indefensible purposes. 
Clerks were paid higher salaries than the law entitled them 
to receive. Houses were built for them at the expense of the 
parish ; and Protestants were, in some cases, provided with 
prayer-books at the cost of the 1atepayers.? Practices of this 
character disgusted the best friends of the Church; but even 
the knowledge of them could not reconcile them to an inquiry 
into the Church Establishment. Hume only secured sixty-two 
supporters in 1823 and seventy-nine in 1824 ;8 153 members 
voted against him on the last of these occasions. The majority 
was large enough to reassure any timid member of the House 
of Commons, But, large as it was, a minority of seventy-nine 
on such a subject excited some apprehension. Hume, wrote 
a contemporary chronicler, “found more supporters” than 
his “motion ought to have met with in a British House of 
Commons.” 4 

Both Tories and Liberals had reason for dissatisfaction 
Increased With the results of the session of 1824. Before the 
activity of. session had closed, the increasing boldness of the 
Association. Catholic Association in Dublin was occasioning dis- 
quietude to the ministry. The Association was no longer com- 


1 Lord Redesdale, in Colchester, vol. iii. p. 323. 

2 For the facts see Hansard, New Series, vol. xii. p. 619. 
8 Hansard, vol. viii. p. 418, and vol, xi. p. 588. 

4 Ann, Reg., 1824, Hist., p. 33. 
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posed of a few clever lawyers in Dublin. The first men in 
Ireland were openly joining it. Its rent was regularly levied 
in every parish. Its addresses were openly read in every 
chapel. The Association took upon itself the most important 
duties. When a Roman Catholic was killed by a Protestant 
in a parish brawl, it appointed a counsel to conduct the 
prosecution. It issued an address calling upon the Irish to 
abstain from all illegal societies, ‘“‘in the name of common 
sense, by the hate you bear the Orangemen, by the confidence 
you repose in the Catholic Association.” Its organisation was 
so complete, the language of its leaders was so bold, that 
well-informed politicians contemplated the probability of an 
immediate civil war; and Wellesley was attacked for neglecting 
to suppress an association which was apparently threatening 
the disruption of the empire In the midst of this agitation, 
one Pastorius or Pastorini took upon himself to predict that 
the heretics were to be extirpated in 1825. Pastorini founded 
his prediction on some obscure passages in the Apocalypse. 
Its idle folly was denounced by the Roman Catholic Primate ; 
but the prophecy was widely circulated and universally believed. 
The Roman Catholics looked forward to their victory. The 
Protestants declared that they were apprehensive of their 
massacre? It seemed not impossible that the credence which 
Pastorini’s prophecy obtained would produce the revolt which 
might accomplish the fulfilment of the prediction. 

The ministry was naturally alarmed at the threatening 
symptoms which were visible throughout Ireland, and at 
the increasing boldness of O’Connell’s language. 

‘ . . - Alarming 
Bolivar was a favourite hero among Liberals in conaition 
every country. It was with Bolivar’s assistance “**"* 
that the South American colonies had acquired their virtual 
independence. Bolivar was still at the head of an armed 
force struggling against Spain. On the 16th of December, 
O’Connell, speaking at the Catholic Association, used words 
to the effect, “If Parliament will not attend to the Roman 


1 Buckingham's George JV., vol. ii. p. 178. Hansard, vol, xii. p. 179. 
2 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 312, Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. p. 386. 
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Catholic claims, I hope that some Bolivar will arise to vin- 
dicate their rights.” The Government had been anxiously 
awaiting some opportunity for testing the legality of the 
Catholic Association, and O’Connell’s language furnished it 
with a pretext for the prosecution it desired. The king, 
indeed, doubted the possibility of a prosecution at that par- 
ticular juncture. To his infinite annoyance, the ministry had 
at last decided on recognising the South American colonies ; 
and his Majesty thought it inconsistent to recognise Bolivar’s 
work in one hemisphere and at the same time prosecute 
O’Connell for holding him up as an example in the other.’ 
The king’s doubts were to a certain extent shared by Wellington, 
but they were overruled by the great majority of the Cabinet. 
O’Connell’s prosecution was not, however, attended with any 
satisfactory results. Some doubt arose as to the exact words 
which the agitator had used. The grand jury, which probably 
required an excuse for doing so, threw out the bill. O’Connell 
had the satisfaction of achieving a victory over the Government. 

The failure of the ministry only increased the universal appre- 
hension at the power of the Catholic Association. Roman 
Billfor Catholic priests, hardly less ignorant and superstitious 
TPreethat, than their flocks, used reprehensible language in 
Association, their pulpits, and all Ireland firmly believed in the 
approach of civil warfare. The Protestants declared that 
nothing could be done until the Association was suppressed ; 
and the ministry at last decided to take measures for its 
suppression. When Parliament met on the 3rd of February 
1825, the speech from the throne expressed ‘the gratifica- 
tion of his Majesty that Ireland” was “ participating in the 
prosperity ” which prevailed elsewhere ; and that “the outrages, 
for the suppression of which extraordinary powers” had been 


1 Colchester, vol, iii, p. 354. Wellington Despatches, vol. 1i, p. 384. Some 
years before O'Connell had quoted Byron's lines— 
‘* Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow?” 
— Hansard, vol. xii. p. 359. Pearce's Wellesley, vol. iii. p. 332. This quota- 
tion afforded an unfortunate commentary on the reference to Bolivar, 
2 Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 377, 384, 394. 
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confided to him, had ceased. The speech, however, went on 
to express his Majesty’s “regret that associations should exist 
in Ireland which haye adopted proceedings irreconcilable 
with the spirit of the constitution, and calculated, by exciting 
alarm and exasperating animosities, to endanger the peace of 
society, and to retard the course of national improvement.” 
His Majesty added that he relied on the wisdom of Parliament 
“to consider without delay the means of applying a remedy 
to the evil.” 

This passage in the speech, of course, attracted a good deal of 
attention. Brougham especially was particularly severe on the 
introduction of the word “associations” in the plural. ‘That 
little letter s,” said he, “is one of the slyest introductions that 
Belial ever resorted to in any of those speeches which are 


calculated to 
‘Make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels: for his thoughts are low.’ 


I am perfectly aware, sir, by whom that s was added. I know 
the reflection which passed through the mind of the writer; 
‘I must put the word in the plural. It will then be con- 
sidered as applicable to Orange as to Catholic Associations, 
and the adversaries of both will be conciliated.’ Let not that 
little s, however, deceive a single person. However it may be 
pretended to hold the balance even between the Catholic and 
the Orange Associations, depend upon it, it will only be a 
nominal equality. The Catholic Association will be strongly 
put down with one hand, while the Orange Association will 
only receive a gentle tap with the other.” Sir John Newport, 
an Irish member of ability, who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland during the Talents Administration, 
endorsed Brougham’s view. “It was quite clear, he thought, 
that against the Catholic Association this measure was directed, 
and against it alone.”! These utterances on the part of the 
Opposition foreboded the kind of attack which the measure 
itself would receive. When Goulburn gave notice of his inten- 


1 Hansard, vol. xi1. pp. 65, 102. 
VOL. 11. U 
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tion to introduce the bill, Brougham proposed a call of the 
House, “in order to show whether or not the cry of No Popery 
which had been raised was really countenanced by the con 
stituents of honourable members.” } 

Goulburn introduced the bill on the roth of February. The 
Government hoped to obtain leave for its introduction after 
two nights’ discussion. At the end of the second evening 
Brougham moved the adjournment of the debate; and, as he 
declared that he was resolved to go on dividing, the debate 
was again adjourned till Monday, the 14th of February. Early 
on the following Wednesday morning leave was, at last, given 
to introduce the bill, and the protracted discussion terminated 
for the time.2 On the Friday it was again revived on a motion 
of Brougham’s that the Roman Catholic Association be heard 
by counsel. “Sir,” said Brougham, ‘the bill before the House 
pronounces the condemnation of the Catholic Association. It 
puts that body to death. But, before it is thus doomed to 
destruction, it has a right to be heard in its own exculpation 
and defence.” Tne plausible argument, however, fell on 
unwilling ears. The House had made up its mind to pass 
Goulburn’s bill, and had no intention of adopting a motion 
which would inevitably delay its passage through Parliament. 
Brougham’s proposal was rejected by a large majority.8 

Both sides of the House had some reason to be satisfied 
with these debates. The ministry had so far carried its point. 
which be. Dut progress had been so slow that ultimate success 
comeslaw, seemed still distant. ‘At the rate of four debates 
per stage,” wrote Grenville, “it seems rather doubtful how 
soon, or rather how late, this bill may come up to the House 
of Lords.”* The determined character of the opposition justi- 
fied such an opinion. Yet the future progress of the bill was 
facilitated by the discussions which had already taken place. 
The subject was exhausted ; the division lists had shown the 
ministry its strength, and the opposition its weakness. The 


1 Hansard, vol. xii. p. 124. 

2 The motion was carried by 278 votes to 123.—Ibid., p. saz. 
3 By 222 votes to 89.—Ibid., p. 591. 
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second reading was carried on the 21st of February, after an 
unusually short debate, by a large majority. A proposal of 
Hume’s to exact from every office-holder in Ireland an oath, 
that “he does not now belong, and will not hereafter belong, 
to any association declared to be illegal,” was rejected, on the 
22nd of February, without a division ;? and finally, on the 25th 
of February, the bill was read a third time and passed.? Its 
progress through the House of Lords was equally rapid. A 
motion that the Association should be heard by counsel was 
rejected on the 3rd of March. On the same evening the bill 
was read a second time; and on the 7th of March it was 
read a third time and passed.* Notwithstanding the vigorous 
opposition with which it had been originally assailed, the bill 
had become law within a month of its first introduction. 

The bill, however, had hardly become law when it was dis- 
covered to be a failure. During the three years for which the 
Act was in force it remained a dead letter. The 
Act made every society illegal which was constituted 
for the redress of grievances either “in Church or State, re- 
newing its meetings for more than fourteen days, or collect- 
ing or receiving money.” The Catholic Association did not 
attempt to resist the law, it simply evaded it. The old Associa- 
tion was allowed to expire. A new Association was formed, 
‘‘which professed not to discuss the question of Catholic 
emancipation, but to be formed for the purposes of education 
and other charitable purposes.” The new Association con- 
vened once a week a separate meeting. The separate meet- 
ing was assumed to have no connection with the Association, 
and to terminate on the day on which it met. The Roman 
Catholic leaders had, moreover, the dexterity to avail them- 
selves of the section of the Act which permitted fourteen days 
meetings. They held fourteen days meetings, and had the 
assurance to say that they were convened pursuant to Act of 
Parliament. Nor was the collection of the rent suspended. 


and fails. 


1 253 votes to 107.—Hansard, vol, xii. p. 611. 
8 Ibid., p. 635. 8 Ibid., p. 710. 
4 Ibid., pp. 872, 899, 950. The majorities were very large. 
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Church-wardens were appointed in every parish for the pur- 
pose of collecting it; and, in order that its collection might 
be presumed to be made for charitable purposes, many of the 
contributors paid it in for the relief of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. O’Connell himself paid his quota “for all purposes 
allowable by law.” The section of the Act which was directed 
Against Orange processions proved equally useless. The Act 
made it illegal for the members of an illegal society to walk 
in procession, but it was judicially held that the law could not 
be enforced unless it was first proved that the individuals 
walked in the procession as an illegal society. Under these 
circumstances one part of the Act proved as useless as the 
other, and no attempt whatever was made to enforce its pro- 
visions.+ 

The Act, in short, failed; but it had one consequence 
which its originators had hardly anticipated. It increased 
the irritation of the Roman Catholics both in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It increased the desire of those politicians who 
sympathised with them to remedy their grievances. For 
nearly four years no serious effort had been made to carry 
the question of Catholic emancipation. ‘The outrages com- 
mitted by Roman Catholic peasants in Ireland, the quarrels 
of their friends in England, had effectually prevented any- 
thing being done. On the first day of March 1825, while 
the Association Bill was before the Lords, Burdett, against 
his own judgment, but at the instance of Lansdowne and 
Brougham, again brought forward the Roman Catholic ques- 
The Roman tion. Canning, who was suffering from gout, sup- 
carmeuc ported the motion, though he was too ill to stay 
revived. for the division ; and, in a full House, Burdett had 
a majority of 13.2, The Roman Catholics had not gained so 
important a success for four years. On the 23rd of March 
Burdett brought in a bill to give effect to his victory. The 


1 See dan, Reg., 1825, Hist., p. 44; and Sir R. Peel’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
pp. 25, 26, 27, 38, 41, 46. 

2 Buckingham’'s George /V., vol. ii. p. 217. Colchester, vol. iii. p. 371. 
Hansard, vol. xii. p. 840. The numbers were 247 to 234. 
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bill was at once read a first time, and the second reading was 
postponed till after the Easter holidays.} 

When the House met after the holidays, on the rgth of 
April, the earlier part of the evening was consumed in pre- 
senting and discussing petitions both for and against the bill. 
The debate on the second reading, thus delayed, was pro- 
tracted through the evening, and was afterwards adjourned 
till the 21st of April. It was opened on the first evening by 
Brownlow, the member for Armagh, who had hitherto stoutly 
resisted every concession to the Roman Catholics, but who had 
the courage to avow his determination to support Burdett’s 
bill, Brownlow’s avowal produced a considerable effect on 
the House. The firmest opponents of the measure began 
to question the possibility of resistance when the Protestant 
member for Armagh was prepared to yield. The effect was 
increased when, later on in the debate, two other Irish 
members, both representing constituencies in Ulster,? ex- 
pressed their concurrence in Brownlow’s views, and their 
determination to reconsider their previous conclusions and 
support Burdett. Opinion was evidently swinging slowly 
round and pointing to a settlement of the Roman Catholic 
question. The probability of its settlement was indicated by 
the action of independent members. So long as no real 
prospect had existed of any relief being afforded, the House 
had been contented to confine itself to the abstract question of 
relief. As soon, however, as it became plain that concession 
was imminent, the feeling became general that concession 
should be accompanied by conditions. ‘The majority of the 
House was in favour of emancipation, but they were also in 
favour of accompanying a measure of relief with some re- 
striction on the elective franchise, and some provision for the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy. Before the Catholic 
Relief Bill was read a second time notice was given of an 
Elective Franchise Bill and of a Clergy Support Bil. These 


1 Hansard, vol. xii. p. 1143. 
2 Mr. J. W. Maxwell, member for Downpatrick, and Colonel Forde, 
member for Downshire. 
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bills, it was supposed, would reconcile many waverers to 
Burdett’s measure and help the latter on its way through 
Parliament. They became, in consequence, known as its 
“wings.” With their aid the Relief Bill was read a second 
time, in an unusually full House, by a slightly larger majority 
than had been expected.! 

The two men who took charge of the wings were, both 
destined to make a slight mark on the history of their age. 
Littleton, the member for Staffordshire, who in- 
troduced the Elective Franchise Bill, was a rich 
Staffordshire landlord, the owner of Teddesley, “an ugly 
house in an ugly situation;” a hospitable host, with good 
shooting and a bad cook.2 Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, 
who introduced the Clergy Support Bill, was a younger son 
of Lord Stafford, a young man of considerable promise and 
of unusual tact. Littleton and Leveson-Gower both subse- 
quently held the office of Irish Secretary. Both of them were 
raised to the peerage. Lord Francis Leveson-Gower became 
well known as Earl of Ellesmere. Littleton, after breaking 
up an Administration by his want of tact, was made Lord 
Hatherton. Leveson-Gower, in his “wing,” proposed to set 
aside £ 250,000 a year for the State endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Littleton, in his “wing,” proposed to dis- 
franchise the 4os. freeholders in Ireland and to confine the 
franchise to persons having #10 a year in land. <A 4os. free- 
holder in Ireland was a much less substantial person than a 
4os. freeholder in England. In Ireland a cottier holding 
a freehold for life of the nominal value of 4os. annually was 
allowed a vote. The freeholder, in short, was little better 
than a leaseholder, and 4os. freeholders were lavishly made 
by Irish landlords for political purposes. These freeholders 
had hitherto been entirely dependent on the landlord who 
created them. The landlord usually allowed them to have 
half a year’s rent in their hands. The slightest indication of 


The wings. 


1 Hansard, vol, xiii, p. 123. The division was 268 votes to 241; but there 
were also 22 pairs, Cf. Buckingham's George JV., vol. ii. p. 240. 
3 Mr, Greville is responsible for these views—vol, i. p. 11. 
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independence on their part was met by a summons for back 
rent. The landlord reserved to himself the right of cutting 
turf. An independent tenant was at once debarred from 
exercising it. Nothing, then, could be more wretched or more 
dependent than the position of the 4os. freeholder. The 
House of Commons, impressed with this circumstance, read 
Littleton’s bill a second time by 233 votes to 185. It subse- 
quently adopted Leveson-Gower’s proposal by 205 votes to 
162. <A tacit understanding was arrived at that the future 
progress of the wings should depend on the treatment which 
the Relief Bill received from the House of Lords. 

In the meanwhile the Relief Bill itself made rapid progress 
through the House of Commons. It passed through com- 
mittee on the 6th of May, and it was read a third he Relief 
time and passed by a majority of 248 votes to 227 Bill passes 
on the roth of May.? Both sides expected the ™™> 
final settlement of the question. The Whigs, on their part, 
doubted whether the Lords could again resist the express wish 
of the Commons; the Tories conjectured that they were 
opposing the Roman Catholics “for the last time.”® Peel 
himself, who had led the opposition to Burdett, and who 
still objected on principle to all concession, actually tendered 
his resignation. He only withdrew it because he was assured 
that his retirement would be followed by that of the Prime 
Minister. For a short time the ministry was on the eve of 
breaking up. The danger, however, was far less imminent 
than the Tories had imagined. Two days after the Relief 
Bill had been read a second time in the House of Commons, 
the Duke of York, in the House of Lords, presented a peti- 


1 Hansard, vol. xiii. pp. 177, 182, 247, 336. 

3 Ibid., pp. 449, 558. 

8 The famous words of Peel, Lord Dalling, who admits that they will bear 
the natural construction placed on them in the text, argues that they may be 
taken as an indication of the speaker's own hesitation on the subject. This 
view seems, however, irreconcilable with Peel's character and his own account 
of his conduct, Lord Dalling’s Peed, p. 37. 

4 See Peel’s own statements, Hansard, vol. xx. p. 731; and ibid., 3rd 
Series, vol. Ixxxvii. p. 537. 

5 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 103, Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. p. 483. 
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tion against the Bill from the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 
In presenting the petition, the Duke thought proper to make 
the most remarkable speech ever delivered by any member of 
the English royal family. After strongly arguing against the 
measure, he concluded by saying that “he felt the subject most 
forcibly, and that it affected him yet more deeply when he 
remembered that to its agitation must be ascribed that severe 
illness which had clouded the existence of his illustrious and 
beloved father. He should, therefore, conclude with assuring. 
their lordships that he had uttered his honest and conscientious 
sentiments, founded upon principles which he had imbibed 
from his earliest youth, to the justice of which he had sub- 
scribed, after serious consideration, when he attained more 
mature years; and that these were the principles to which he 
would adhere, and which he would maintain and act up to, 
to the latest moment of his existence, whatever might be his 
situation of life. So help him God!”! 

This celebrated declaration of the Duke’s created a pro- 
digious sensation. Sturdy Protestants had it printed in letters 
of gold and hung up in their houses or placarded on the walls 
of the metropolis. Practical Protestants contented themselves 
with a more concise expression of their sentiments ; and mani- 
fested their approval of his Royal Highness’s speech by the 
emphatic inscription, “Damn the King. The Duke of York 
for ever.”* Calmer minds doubted, however, the propriety of 
language which was both inappropriate and indecent. It was 
obviously indecent in the Duke to assume the probability of 
his surviving his elder brother. It was obviously inappropriate 
to announce his determination, in the event of his survival, 
to resist the will of the people. Those who desired Roman 
Catholic emancipation saw, in the Duke’s declaration, fresh 
reason for haste, lest his Royal Highness’s accession to the 
throne should render success impossible. Wynn, though a 
member of the Government, openly avowed in the House of 
Commons his anxiety for despatch. Brougham, with much 


1 Hansard, vol. xiii, p. 142. 
9 Eldon, vol. ii. p. 542. Buckingham’s George /V., vol. ii. p. 241. 
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dexterity, treated the report of the speech as a libel of the 
reporter. “James the Second had never said anything, one 
millionth part so scandalous as that which was attributed to 
the Duke of York in this libel. He trusted that an example 
would be made of the printer here, and the circulator in 
Ireland, of this atrocious paper.”1 The atrocious paper had, 
however, done its work. The Peers rallied to the Duke’s 
support. The second reading of the Relief Bill was 
rejected by 178 votes to 130, or by a majority of 48. jad by 
“God be thanked,” was the pious reflection which ‘**"** 
the king wrote to Liverpool the next day.? Twenty-four 
rejoicing Protestants celebrated the victory, a few days after- 
wards, at a sumptuous dinner given by the Duke of York, and 
“drank the forty-eight, the year 1688, and the glorious and 
immortal memory of William the Third.” 8 

The enthusiasm created by the victory was so great that 
Wellington desired to dissolve Parliament at once. A dissolu- 
tion was, under any circumstances, inevitable in cigar 
1826, and the Duke naturally wished to dissolve at election of 
a moment when the opinion prevailing throughout *~ 
the country was directly adverse to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. Liverpool, however, to whom he made the sugges- 
tion, shrank from adopting the Duke’s advice. The dissolution 
was postponed, and the Parliament of 1820 was eventually 
permitted to die of extreme old age in 1826. During the 
session of 1826, however, no further progress was made 
towards a settlement of the Catholic question. The Roman 
Catholics, disheartened by their recent defeat in the House 
of Lords, abstained from urging their friends to bring forward 
their case in the existing Parliament; and both parties awaited 
the result of a general election before making any further 
movement. The general election of 1826 in some respects 
justified the anticipations which Wellington had formed. In 
England intolerant Protestants raised a cry of “No Popery,” 


1 Hansard, vol. xiii. pp. 172, 878. 
3 Tbid., vol. xiii. p. 766. Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. p. 451. 
$ Eldon, vol. ii, p. 554. 
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and so popular a candidate as Lord John Russell suffered 
a defeat in consequence. But in Ireland the election pro- 
duced a different result. O’Connell decided on affording the 
British Government a new proof of the power of the Catholic 
Association. ‘The county voter in Ireland had hitherto been 
miserably dependent on his landlord. Created for political 
purposes, he had marched to the poll in his landlord's train, 
and voted with undeviating fidelity as his landlord bade him. 
O’Connell determined to prove that a greater influence than 
that of the landlord had arisen in Ireland, and he selected for 
the purpose a county in which the landlords’ influence had 
always been unquestioned. Waterford could almost be de- 
scribed as the property of the Beresfords, and Lord George 
Beresford, who had represented the county for some years, 
was in all respects an unexceptionable candidate. O’Connell 
took exception to him, and, at O’Connell’s bidding, the 4os. 
freeholders rose in tumultuous revolt against their landlords. 
Lord Waterford’s own tenantry marched forth against him, 
and Lord George Beresford, hopeless of success, had to retire 
from the contest.! 

The events of the Waterford election naturally excited con- 
siderable consternation in England. The Duke of York’s 
The Dukeof famous speech of the preceding year had made him 
Yorks last the champion of the Protestant cause. But the 
Protestants. Duke of York’s declaration had lost half its force 
from his declining health. Seriously, "if not dangerously, ill, 
his accession to the throne was becoming more and more 
improbable. From his sick bed at Weybridge, however, he 
made one last effort for the Protestants, and urged Liverpool 
to take a decisive course and bring the question at once to an 
issue. The Duke’s advice evidently pointed to the formation 
of an exclusively Protestant Administration; but it was easy 
to show the king that such advice was at once impracticable, 
and also opposed to the principle on which the ministry had 
been constituted. While the Duke was making one last effort 


1 Ann. Reg., 1826, Hist., p. 172. 
3 For this intrigue see Liverpool, vol. iii. p. 432; and Wellington Despatches, 
vol, iii, p. 462. 
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against the Catholics, O’Connell was publicly declaring in 
Dublin that it was a mockery to say that the people of Ireland 
had not an interest in his Royal Highness ceasing to live. 
“If the Royal Duke shall not become converted from his 
political errors, I am perfectly resigned to the will of God, and 
shall abide the result with the most Christian resignation.” 1 
O’Connell’s indecent language did perhaps more harm to 
his cause than the indiscreet advocacy of the dying Duke. 
English Protestants found one more reason for refusing to 
listen to an agitator who could stoop to attack an enemy on 
his deathbed. 

Roman Catholic emancipation had thus, for many years, 
been occupying the thoughts of politicians. During the whole 
of the Liverpool Administration it had divided the Cabinet, 
it had distracted the House of Commons, and it had agitated 
the country. Parliamentary Reform had been ad- 
vocated by many of the statesmen who had been ican 
conspicuous for their enlightened support of the “°"™™ 
claims of the Roman Catholics. But Parliamentary reform 
had hitherto made slower progress than the emancipation 
question. All the rising young men were in favour of re- 
moving religious disabilities ; but the rising generation was by 
no means equally desirous of a reform of Parliament. Can- 
ning was the most eloquent advocate of religious equality, but 
Canning was the uncompromising opponent of every measure 
of Parliamentary reform. Rotten boroughs, close corporations, 
corrupt constituencies were defended by large majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament, and Parliamentary reform could 
hardly be reckoned in the category of practical politics. Yet 
the abuses which disgraced the representative system had 
been recognised for fifty years; and some of the foremost 
statesmen of the eighteenth century had endeavoured to re- 
move them. No result, however, ensued from their labours, 
and the House of Commons remained unreformed. 

The abuses of the representative system have already been 
described in a previous chapter of this work. In England 

1 Ann, Reg., 1826, Hist., p. 126. 
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and Ireland the county member represented the landed 
interest alone. The largest tenant-farmers, the 
Represen- 
tative largest manufacturers, and the largest householders 
abuscs. ~~ had no vote. In Scotland the county member did 
not even represent the landed interest. He was elected by 
the few thousand persons who happened to enjoy the feudal 
superiorities of the land. The English and Irish borough mem- 
ber usually represented some wealthy individual ; the Scotch 
borough member commonly represented a close corporation. 
Considerably more than one half of all the members of the 
- House of Commons owed their seats to the direct interference 
of about two hundred and fifty fortunate individuals. Seats 
were bought and sold like tickets for the Opera, and bribery 
was almost openly practised in the few constituencies where the 
people had any share in the elections. Corruption extended 
from the constituencies to the House, and members of Parlia- 
ment sold their votes to the ministry of the day almost as 
openly as they purchased the support of their constituents. 
These abuses attracted attention, and produced an attack 
upon the representative system, which was held responsible 
Lord for them. Lord Chatham, in 1766, declared that 
Chatham the borough representation was “the rotten part of 
former. our Constitution.” ‘It cannot continue a century ; 
if it does not drop it must be amputated.” He suggested, 
in 1770, that a third member should be added to every 
county, ‘to counterbalance the weight of corrupt and venal 
boroughs.”? ,Nothing came of Lord Chatham’s proposal. 
The Whigs declined to support a project which was en- 
couraged by popular agitation, and Reform was left for other 
statesmen to deal with. Aman was soon found with courage 
to attempt the task. Wilkes’s political career is 
memorable for the long struggle which he main 
tained with the Crown and with Parliament; and Wilkes, 
suffering from the persecution of the House of Commons, was 
naturally led to investigate the subject of Reform. In 1776 
he asked leave to introduce a bill for disfranchising the rotten 
1 May's Const. Hist., vol. i. p. 327. 
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boroughs, for enfranchising rich populous trading towns, and 
for giving additional members to Middlesex, Yorkshire, and 
other large counties! Wilkes failed, as Chatham had failed 
before him. A radical Reform Bill, introduced by the Duke 
of Richmond in 1780, met with a similar fate, and the reform 
of Parliament seemed almost indefinitely postponed. 

The session of 1780, howevet, in which the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s motion was defeated, was memorable for the correc- 
tion of some of the worst abusés of the Parliamentary system. 
It was in this session that Dunning carried his memorable 
motion against the influence of the Crown. It was in this 
session that Burke proposed his scheme of economical reform. 
It was in this session that a bill excluding contractors from 
Parliament was first adopted by the House of Commons. It 
was in this session that the first determined effort was made to 
disqualify revenue officers from voting. Two years afterwards 
the Rockingham Administration came into power, and two of 
the proposals which had been rejected in 1780 were adopted. 
Contractors were excluded from the House and revenue 
officers were disqualified from voting.2 In the same year the 
second William Pitt resumed the subject of Reform 
at the point at which his father had left it. On the 
7th of May 1782 he moved the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the state of the representation. The motion 
was rejected by 161 votes to 141.8 Fifty years afterwards, 
on the same day of the same month, a still more decisive 
majority apparently determined the fate of the great Reform 
Bill. The Peers decided by 151 votes to 116 that the ques- 
tion of enfranchisement should precede that of disfranchise- 
ment, and Lord Grey’s Administration resigned. But the 
popular excitement which the decision of the Peers created 
in 1832 compelled the ministry to resume the reins of office, 
and carried the bill through all its remaining stages. No 
similar excitement was occasioned by the rejection of Reform 
in 1782; but, exactly one year afterwards, Pitt renewed his 


Pitt. 


1 May’s Const. Hist., vol. i. p. 328. 
2 Ann, Reg., 1782, Hist., p. 180, 3 Ibid., 1782, Hist., p. 18. 
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efforts. On the 7th of May 1783 he proposed three resolu- 
tions, affirming the necessity of preventing bribery and ex- 
pense at elections; declaring the expediency of disfranchising 
any boroughs which from time to time might be proved to 
be corrupt ; and proposing that an addition should be made 
to the number of county and metropolitan members. The 
House passed to the orders of the day by 293 votes to 149. 
The growing strength of the non-Reformers excited no surprise. 
In 1782 Pitt had spoken with the authority which attached to 
him as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1783 he was only 
a prominent member of the Opposition. When he next 
brought forward the question of Reform, he spoke with the 
authority of Prime Minister, The Reform Bill which he 
then proposed contemplated the disfranchisement of thirty-six 
boroughs, and the transfer of their members to the counties and 
the unrepresented towns. ‘The novel feature of the measure, 
however, was the provision of a fund of £1,000,000 to be 
paid as compensation to the borough owners. Pitt proposed 
that the £1,000,000 should be at once set aside at compound 
interest, and allowed to accumulate till it became an irresistible 
bait to the borough owners. His proposal, however, was not 
successful. Fox condemned the offer of a bribe; Pitt’s usual 
supporters looked coldly on the measure; the public out of 
doors displayed only a languid interest in it; and the bill was 
rejected by 248 votes to 174. Disappointed at his defeat, 
Pitt never again brought forward the question of Reform.! 
The circumstances of the country during the earlier years 
of Pitt’s ministry were not favourable to the Reformers. The 
king had become popular; his excessive influence had been 
checked; the press had acquired its freedom; the people 
were in enjoyment of their liberties; the industrious classes 
were largely benefited by an auspicious peace; and the wise 
financial measures of the minister promoted and augmented 
the general prosperity. An almost universal satisfaction 
checked any desire for change. With one solitary exception, 
the cause of Reform lay dormant and forgotten for seven years. 
1 Ann, Reg., 1783, Hist., p. 176; and 1784-5, pp. 189", 190*. 
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But the calm which lay on the bosom of Europe was only 
temporary. The quiet was unduly ruffled by the Revolution 
in France; and the wild projects of the Republicans spread 
with unexpected rapidity over Europe. Parliamentary Reform 
was again demanded in Britain; and the demand was made 
with a fiercer voice than that with which it had been previously 
advocated. The Friends of the People drew up an admirable 
and unanswerable petition to the House of Commons. A 
young man, Charles Grey—whose name was to be heard of 
afterwards in connection with the question—was selected to 
bring the subject before Parliament; and the great orator 
of the Whig party—notwithstanding his policy in 1785—was 
prepared to support the motion. But the hurricane which 
was raging in France interfered with quiet consideration or 
calm debate. Pitt himself, contemplating repressive levisla- 
tion, modified the generous opinions which he had inherited, 
and ranged himself with the non-Reformers. The violence of 
Paine and Godwin and other writers was used with crushing 
effect as an argument against change; and Grey’s motion was 
rejected by 282 votes to 41.1! Four years afterwards Grey 
again attempted to obtain a hearing for the Reformers. But 
the country was at war; the passions of the Tory party were 
excited against everything that was revolutionary ; “the panic 
dread of change” prevailed which influenced Parliament for 
thirty years. Grey’s proposal was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority ; and the question of Reform was not raised again in 
a serious shape for another twenty years. 

While, however, statesmen were fondly imagining that they 
were stereotyping the old abuses which they persisted in 
regarding as indispensable, the stern logic of facts ay, sn 
was fighting irresistibly against them. Great as progress, 
were the anomalies which Chatham had detected the demand 
in the representative system, the inequalities were ‘"““"™ 
becoming annually greater. The old rotten boroughs still 
continued to crumble to decay. No one ever contemplated 
building a cottage in Old Sarum or Gatton; no one thought 

1 Ann. Reg., 1793, pp. 151-165, 
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of repairing the venerable ruin on the coast of Dorsetshire, or 
of reclaiming a single acre of submerged Dunwich. But a 
new England, breathing a new life, and hopelessly opposed 
to old traditions, was rising in other places. Hargreaves and 
Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright, Watt and Boulton, 
Telford and Brindley, had unconsciously been doing the work 
of the Reformers. Manchester had grown from a tiny village 
to a mighty town; Birmingham was speaking with the voice 
of a hundred thousand people. Leeds and Sheffield had each 
fifty thousand inhabitants; Leith, Paisley, and Stockport had 
twenty thousand each. London, ever extending its limits, 
had spread far beyond its ancient boundaries; and Mary- 
lebone, Finsbury, the Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, and Green- 
wich were thriving suburbs teeming with humanity. None 
of these places had any representation. The busy town of 
Devonport had no member, but the neighbouring villages of 
Plympton and Saltash had two members each. The fashion- 
able watering-place, Brighton, had no member; but the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Seaford had two members, The short- 
sighted statesmen of the day thought that these anoma- 
lies were productive of the happiest consequences. Nothing 
in their view waS so convenient as a nomination borough; 
nothing was so inconvenient as a contested election in a large 
constituency. “The grant of representation to the large 
boroughs,” wrote the Prime Minister in 1821, “would be the 
greatest evil conferred on those towns: it would subject the: 
population to a perpetual factious canvass, which would divert 
more or less the people from their industrious habits and keep 
alive a permanent spirit of turbulence and disaffection among 
them, . . . I do not wish to see more such boroughs as West- 
minster, Southwark, Nottingham, &c. I believe them to be 
more corrupt than any other places when seriously contested ; 
and I believe the description of persons who find their way 
into Parliament through those places are generally those who, 
from the peculiarity of their character and station, are the least 
likely to be steadily attached to the good order of society.” ! 
1 Yonge's Liverpool, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138 
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It is well to test uncompromising declarations of this character 
‘with the facts of the time at which they were written. At the 
general election of 1820, Sir Robert Wilson, an_ illustrious 
officer, had been elected for Southwark; Denman, the ex- 
emplary lawyer, had been elected for Nottingham; while, 
three years previously, the virtuous Romilly had been placed 
at the head of the poll at Westminster. The absence of 
Romilly’s well-known figure, the presence of Denman, ought 
to have induced Liverpool to have reconsidered his hasty and 
inaccurate conclusion. His unjust remark recalls the reproof 
which Macaulay applied to one of his successors: “ The first 
Minister of the Crown declared that he would consent to no 
reform ; that he thought our representative system, just as it 
stood, the masterpiece of human wisdom; that, if he had to 
make it anew, he would make it just as it was, with all its 
represented ruins, and all its unrepresented cities,”?} 


‘‘The dust of old Sarum is holy: 
In our hearts live her ramparts and towers; 
No progress : improvement is folly ; 
The cause of Green Gatton is ours,” 
Such was the creed which the poet of the poor placed in the 
mouth ‘0’ the canny.” 

The Prime Minister might declaim against the corruption 
of the large boroughs, but it would have required a greater 
man than Liverpool to have checked the growing passion for 
Reform. The anomalies of which the Reformers complained 
were so great that their redress was ultimately certain ; and it 
so happened that an emphasis had been given to their argu- 
ments by another innovation. The commencement of the 
nineteenth century saw the first of the decennial censuses 
which, since 1801, have been regularly taken. Each census 
emphasised with fresh and ever-increasing force the striking 
disparity between the populations of the unrepresented towns 
and the represented villages. Each census enabled the Refor- 

1 Speech of July 5, 1831. Macaulay’s Works, vol. viii. p. 33. The magnificent 
‘passage, which is not reported in Hazsard, is an almost solitary instance of the 
use by Macaulay of an inappropriate word. The czées were mostly represented ; 


the large owns were mostly unrepresented. 
VOL. II. x 
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mers to appeal to figures, published on unimpeachable autho- 
rity, in support of their arguments. Figures alone, indeed, 
would not have ensured their success. But the events which 
followed the war created an appetite for change. Never had 
err England passed through a severer crisis than that 
strengthened Of 1816. Industry was paralysed, labour was without 
by distress. 

employment. In many cases the landlord had no 
rent, the manufacturer no profit, the capitalist no interest, the 
labourer no wages. ‘The stars in their courses fought against” 
the Tories, and a wet and inclement season increased the 
universal gloom. Discontent was everywhere visible, and dis- 
content gave an opportunity to political agitators which they 
were not likely to lose. The great meetings in the Spa Fields 
were held, and the ministry affected to believe in a project 
of universal insurrection. It was inevitable as well as desirable 
that the demand for Reform which was being raised out of 
doors should find some sympathy in the House of Commons; 
and, for the first time for twenty years, Parliament, in 1817, 
found itself face to face with a real popular demand for Reform. 
Night after night, at the commencement of the session, petitions 
for Reform were presented to the House of Commons. Lord 
Sefton was charged with one from Liverpool signed by 14,000 
persons ; Lord Cochrane brought up petitions from Bristol and 
Manchester with 15,000 and 30,000 signatures respectively. 
Sir F. Burdett on one evening submitted 527 petitions. Most 
of these petitions demanded a radical alteration in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. Many of them were 
couched in intemperate and improper language. Many _ of 
them were in print, and therefore irregular. Hours of valu- 
able time were occupied in deciding the admissibility of some 
of them. The great Manchester petition was rejected. It was 
found that 468 out of Sir F. Burdett’s 527 petitions were in print, 
and they were therefore rejected. These rejections weeded 
the petitions which had been presented to the House,! but 
they did not efface the impression which their presentation 
was intended to make. The petitions pointed, quite as plainly 
) 1 Hansard, vol. xxxv. pp. 234, 238, 860, 1002, 
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as the demonstrations in the Spa Fields and elsewhere, to the 
profound discontent which universally prevailed. A period of 
unprecedented distress and dissatisfaction had suddenly given 
new emphasis to the demands of the Reformers. 

The same reasons, however, which had resuscitated the 
demand for Reform determined the majority of the House of 
Commons to resist the applications of the Reformers. Continued 
Politicians who had refused to listen to the advice PPReSHOn . 
of Pitt were not likely to be intimidated into sub- ?arliament, 
mission by Hunt and Watson. The chief champions of the 
Reformers in the House of Commons, moreover, were hardly 
more popular than the mob orators out of doors. No one 
doubted the gallantry of Lord Cochrane or the ability of Sir 
Francis Burdett; but Cochrane and Burdett were the last 
persons who were likely to influence an unreformed House 
of Commons. Cochrane avowed that he had had no scruples 
in practising the corrupt devices which he reprobated. He 
had been convicted of transactions on the Stock Exchange 
of a reprehensible description. His political friends, indeed, 
believed in his innocence of the charges for which he had 
been condemned; but the mass of his contemporaries had 
not yet formed the favourable view of his conduct which the 
leniency ofa later generation has adopted. Burdett’s political 
career was chiefly remarkable for his sensational contest with 
the Speaker in 1810. But his language had not become more 
temperate with his riper years. He had the folly in 1817 to 
denounce the assembly he was addressing as a House “falsely 
denominating itself the Commons House of Parliament.” A 
proposal introduced by Burdett and supported by encouraged 
Cochrane was not likely, therefore, to conciliate the py Burdet’s 
House of Commons. A motion which Burdett made ‘arty. 
in 1817, for the appointment of a select committee on the state 
of the representation, was rejected by 265 votes to 77.2 Its 
rejection was inevitable. The debate was chiefly remarkable 
for the declaration, which it elicited from one of the most 
rising members of the Whig party, that he “would as soon 


1 Hansard, vol, XXXV. P. 317 2 Ibid., vol, xxxvi. p, 8x2, 
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part with Yorkshire as with old Sarum.” When such senti- 
ments were openly expressed by liberal men, the task of the 
Reformers seemed hopeless. Burdett, however, was dis- 
couraged neither by the language of his friends nor by the 
summary rejection of his motion. Late in the session of 1818 
he again brought forward the subject, and moved a series 
of twenty-six resolutions. The resolutions were perhaps the 
longest which were ever submitted to the House of Commons; 
they proposed the adoption of universal suffrage, electoral 
districts, and vote by ballot. They met with one of the most 
remarkable receptions which was ever given to any proposal 
in Parliament. Not a single member voted with Burdett, and 
106 members voted against him. The injudicious proceedings 
of an intemperate politician had covered a great question with 
ridicule.” 

In the summer of 1818 Parliament was dissolved. The 
general election in the autumn of the year aided to some 
extent the views of the Reformers. The keenness of the con- 
test between the great rival parties was not favourable to 
purity of election, and the small boroughs in the West of Eng- 
land were notoriously disgraced by open bribery. Gross bribery 
was found to have been committed at Penryn; the corruption 
Corruption at Barnstaple was so general that’the Grenville 
aa Be: committee thought it right “to submit the same to 
the most serious consideration of the House ;” the patron at 
Iichester took the extreme course of ejecting 163 poor per- 
sons who had offended him by their conduct at the election ; 
practices “the most corrupt” were proved to have taken place 
at Camelford; “and at Penryn, Barnstaple, and Camelford 
the sitting members were accordingly all unseated.” A 
strong minority in the House desired to disfranchise corrupt 
boroughs of this character and to transfer their members to 
some of the great towns, such as Manchester or Leeds, which 
had no representation. It so happened that a trial of an 


1 See J. W. Ward's speech, Hansard, vol, xxxvi. p. 767. 
2 Hansard, vol, xxxviii, p. 1185. 
3 Ibid., vol, xxxix, pp. 711, 933, 1353, 1448. 
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unusual nature, which occurred about the same time, assisted 
their contention. One of the members unseated at Barn- 
staple, who had been declared guilty “of bribery and treating,” 
was Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes, a baronet of Jewish gs; y. 
extraction and considerable wealth. Sir Manasseh pes 
had expended £3000 on the election; he had bribed sixty-six 
out of the three hundred resident electors with five pounds 
each; and he had paid the outvoters, whose support he had 
received, twenty pounds each.1 Nothing could be clearer 
than the corrupt condition of Barnstaple, or the misconduct 
of Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes. The House of Commons, 
however, although it had unseated Sir Manasseh, was not 
inclined to do much more than laugh at his conduct. It was 
proposed that the boundaries of the borough should be en- 
larged ; that a few additional voters should be thrown into it 
in this way; and that the electors should be left to resist as 
best they could the machinations of the next “ Lothario” ? 
who came to tempt them. 

Unluckily for Sir Manasseh Lopes, his conduct was brought 
before a less good-humoured tribunal than a Grenville com- 
mittee. On the 18th of March 1819, Sir Manasseh was 
indicted at Exeter, before Mr. Justice Holroyd and a special 
jury, for bribery at a previous election at Grampound. In 
November 1815 Sir Manasseh had held an interview with one 
Hoare, a voter of Grampound, and had arranged with him to 
be returned for the borough for £2000. The money was 
nominally to be advanced as a loan, but it was in reality to 
be distributed among the sixty freemen who were voters for 
the borough. In 1817 Mr. Teed, also a candidate for the 
borough, obtained information of these proceedings, and taxed 
Sir Manasseh with bribery. Sir Manasseh offered to surrender 
his interest in the seat to Teed. He was advised—so he told 
Teed—that the lapse of two years from the payment of the 
money had relieved the electors from any liability for their 


1 Hansard, vol. Xxxix. p. 1390. 
2 The name was applied to Sir Manasseh by Sir R, Wilson.—Hazsard, vol. 
xl. p, 460, 
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conduct, and he abandoned his right to the seat to another 
candidate. Bribery, however, naturally succeeded. Teed was 
defeated, and preferred an indictment against Sir Manasseh. 
Mr. Justice Holroyd told the jury that, if they believed the 
witnesses, the case had been clearly made out. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty without leaving the jury-box; and 
Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£10,000 and suffer two years’ imprisonment.} 

The conviction of Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopes for bribery 
marked the commencement of a new period in the history of 
Reform. The imprisonment of a member of the House of 
Commons, for proceedings not one jot worse than those which 
a hundred other members had notoriously committed, was 
a stern fact which was well calculated to make a profound 
impression. Burdett, indeed, again appeared as the champion 
of the Reformers ; but the position which he adopted in 1819 
was wholly different from that which he had assumed in 1818. 
A change of front was, indeed, inevitable. Lord Cochrane, 
Sir Francis’s sole supporter in the previous year, was fighting 
the Spaniards on the coast of South America. Sir Francis, 
in 1819, only asked the House to take the state of the 
representation into its consideration early in the following 
session. The motion was defeated by 153 votes to 58; but 
it was remarkable for one short speech. Lord John Russell 
Lord John WAS the third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford. 


pian Born in 1792, he had been returned for his father’s 


jee rRe borough of Tavistock when he had not attained the 
form. age at which it was competent for him to sit in 


Parliament. Sprung from a family which for generations had 
been distinguished for the liberality of its opinions, his entrance 
into Parliament was welcomed by the Whigs; but his diminu- 
tive stature and his weakly frame would have made most 
people doubt his future eminence. With extraordinary capa- 
city for debate, he had neither the presence of Peel nor the 
eloquence of Canning; and he was not regarded, therefore, 
on either side of the House as a very formidable champion. 
1 The trial will be found in the 4a”, Reg., Chron., 1819, p. 210. 
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In the course of the debate on Burdett’s motion in 1819, he 
stated, in a few sentences, the propriety of disfranchising the 
small boroughs, which were notoriously corrupt, and of reduc- 
ing the duration of Parliaments; but he denounced as “ wild 
and visionary ” the schemes which Burdett had propounded. 
Burdett attempted to reply to Lord J. Russell’s attack. He 
begged the young lord who attacked him to point out the 
defects in his own principles and reasoning, and to undertake 
the task of reform himself? He had, probably, no expectation 
that his invitation would be immediately accepted, and that 
the cause of the Reformers was on the eve of being transferred 
from his own injudicious guidance to the temperate young 
statesman who had just explained in a dozen sentences his 
views on the subject. 

Russell was not long without taking action on the subject. 
Four days after the rejection of Burdett’s motion he prevailed 
on the House to resolve that “such a notorious 433. earliest 
system of corruption has prevailed in the borough ‘forts. 
of Grampound as to call for the serious consideration of this 
House ;” and to pledge itself “to take the same into consi- 
deration at an early period in the next session of Parliament.” 3 
The next session was not, however, favourable for motions 
of this character. Parliament was hastily summoned before 
Christmas to agree to “the measures of severe coercion” 
which Castlereagh had the hardihood to propose. Parlia- 
ment was hurriedly assembled after Christmas to be formally 
acquainted with the king’s death and its own immediate dis- 
solution. Short, however, as the period was which elapsed 
between the death of George III. and the dissolution of the 
Parliament of 1818, Russell endeavoured to carry in it an 
important measure of Reform. He asked the House to 
refuse the issue of writs to the four notoriously corrupt 
boroughs of Western England, Grampound, Penryn, Barn- 
staple, and Camelford. The House of Commons agreed to 
the bill which he introduced for the purpose, though even in 


1 Hansard, vol, xl. p. 1496. 2 Ibid., p. 1502, 
3 Ibid., p. 1516. ‘ 
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the House of Commons grave objections were raised to a 
proceeding which had no precedent in Parliamentary history. 
The criticisms passed on the measure in the Lower House of 
Parliament encouraged the Peers to reject it altogether. The 
bill was declared to be both unnecessary and unjust—unneces- 
sary, because the approaching election would throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of any punishment which Parlidment might 
hereafter think it expedient to inflict on these corrupt boroughs ; 
unjust, because it pronounced condemnation without evidence 
and without hearing the accused in their defence.! Fortified 
by these arguments, the Peers rejetted the measure: Gram- 
pound was allowed, for one time more, to return members 
to Parliament. 

Russell was not discouraged by his failure. The first Parlia- 
ment of the reign of George IV. met on the 21st of April 1820. 
“ . On the 28th of April Russell gave notice of a motion 

ill for dis- ; i 

Feeds for the disfranchisement of Grampound and the 

’ transfer of the right of election to the borough of 
Leeds. On the gth of May the bill which he introduced for 
the purpose was read a first time. ‘To one part of the pro- 
position which was thus submitted to it every section of the 
House of Commons was agreed. Corruption had been so 
general in Grampound that no one had a word to say in favour 
of the borough. Tories and Whigs were equally decided on 
its disfranchisement. But the widest differences arose as to 
the use which should be made of the seats which would thus 
be vacated. Castlereagh, desirous of minimising the change 
to be made, wished to extend the boundaries of the borough 
to the adjacent hundred. Precedent was in favour of the 
minister’s suggestion. When Shoreham was disfranchised in 
1771, the right of election had been transferred to the free- 
holders of the neighbouring rape of Bramber. A similar policy 
had been subsequently applied to Cricklade and to Aylesbury. 
Resting on these precedents, the ministry desired to extend 
the right of voting in Grampound to the freeholders of the 
hundreds of Powder and Pyder. ‘The minister’s proposal was 

1 Ann, Reg., 1820, Hist., pp. 23, 24. Hansard, vol, xli. pp. 1637-1642. 
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at once resisted by Russell. The rotten boroughs, in his judg- 
ment, were like the dry bones in the prophet’s vision: the dry 
bones could only be clothed with fresh vitality by transferring 
the representation to the populous places, which were con- 
tinually acquiring fresh importance. 

Russell was thus opposed to suggestions such as those which 
Castlereafh’had favoured, and which received all the support 
of Canning’s eloquence. But there was another party in the 
House of Commons which was equally opposed to the project 
of Russell and the counter-suggestion of Castlereagh. Such 
men as Charles Wynn disliked the notion of instituting a 
rather larger edition of Grampound; but they disliked still 
more the idea of creating new boroughs like Leeds. ‘lhe 
preamble of Russell’s bill increased their objections to it. It 
declared that “whereas the borough of Leeds, in the county 
of York, has of late years become a place of great trade, 
population, and wealth, it is expedient that it should have two 
burgesses to serve in Parliament.” Such a statement, solemnly 
embodicd in an Act of Parliament, would evidently lead to 
larger consequences than the disfranchisement of Grampound 
and the enfranchisement of Leeds. Manchester was a larger 
and more important town than Leeds; and it was obvious that 
the principle which was being applied to Leeds must ulti- 
nately be extended to Manchester. Birmingham was a more 
unportant town than Leeds. Sheffield was almost equal to 
Leeds in importance. If, in short, it were once admitted that 
it was expedient to give members to towns which had of late 
years become places of great trade and population, there was 
no saying where Parliament would be able to draw a line, or 
where the progress of Reform would be checked. 

There was, moreover, another feature in the proposed en- 
franchisement of Leeds which alarmed the politicians of 1820. 
Russell desired to confer the franchise at Leeds on every five- 
pound householder. A five-pound franchise, Canning calcu- 
lated, would admit 8000 of the inhabitants of Leeds to the 
suffrage. Liverpool, with a larger population, had only 4000 
electors ; and the grant of a popular franchise at Leeds would 
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inevitably lead to an irresistible demand for a popular franchise 
elsewhere. This consideration strengthened Charles Wynn’s 
objection to the enfranchisement of Leeds. It suggested the 
alternative which he himself proposed for the transfer of the 
two members for Grampound to the great county of Yorkshire. 
But these differences of opinion as to the use which should be 
made of the two seats did not affect the progress of the measure. 
The second reading was agreed to without a division on the 
19th of May. A motion for going into committee upon it 
was made on the 5th of June. Almost at the hour at which 
Russell’s motion was made the queen was setting out from 
Dover and driving to Canterbury. Ministers, at last persuaded 
of the reality of the queen’s return, were hurrying from the 
House to deliberate on their policy; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, pleading the absence of the Cabinet as an 
excuse, persuaded Russell to consent to the adjournment of 
the debate fora week. The week passed ; but it was obviously 
hopeless after its expiration to resume the consideration of the 
Grampound bill. Castlereagh declared that if Russell should 
bring on the discussion he would himself retire from it. The 
threat, however, was unnecessary. The alleged misconduct of 
a queen was a much more interesting subject than the proved 
misconduct of a few score Cornishmen; and Grampound won 
another year of grace from the circumstance of her Majesty’s 
return to England. 

Very early in the following year the queen’s business was, 
at length, concluded. Parliament, relieved from the melan- 
choly duty which had been imposed upon it, was once more 
at liberty to attend to its immediate business. Russell availed 
himself of the opportunity to reintroduce his bill. But the 
criticisms which had been applied to it in the previous session 
induced him to make one important amendment in it. In 
1820 he had proposed to confer the franchise on all five-pound 
householders. In 1821 he decided to restrict the franchise to 
ten-pound householders. The bill thus altered came before 
the House early in 1821. The House rejected, without a 

1 Hansard, New Series, vol. i, pp. 39, 237-241, 480-520, 864-867, 1039. 
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division, the claims of the neighbouring hundreds of Powder 
and Pyder to the two seats of which every one was determined 
that Grampound should be deprived ; it rejected, by 126 votes 
to 66, the rival claims of Yorkshire for the representation which 
Russell desired to confer on Leeds.1 The success of the bill 
seemed to be assured by these divisions. It was assailed, 
however, in an unexpected manner. Stuart Wortley, the 
member for Yorkshire, suddenly proposed that the qualifica- 
tion of each voter in the new borough should be the occupa- 
tion of a £20 instead of a £10 house. The proposal entirely 
altered the character of the measure. The bill as it stood 
would have conferred the franchise on 6000 or 7000 persons. 
The bill, with Stuart Wortley’s amendment engrafted on it, 
would only enfranchise about 2000 persons. ‘This very reason, 
however, was the main recommendation of the amendment to 
the timid majority of the House of Commons. Stuart Wortley’s 
motion was carried, and Russell dropped the bill.2 Wortley, 
however, himself persevered with the measure which was thus 
abandoned. ‘The bill was easily carried through its subse- 
quent stages in the House of Commons, and was brought up 
to the Lords. 

It might possibly have been expected that a bill disfranchising 
a rotten borough, and enfranchising no one who was not a £20 
householder in Leeds, would have been accepted without much 
discussion in the House of Lords. The bill, however, when it 
reached the Upper House, provoked a great deal of debate. 
Debate was, in fact, inevitable, for the members of the Cabinet 
were more divided on the subject of it than any other set of 
persons. Eldon simply desired to disfranchise the electors of 
Grampound who had been proved to have been bribed; Liver- 
pool wished to confer the two new seats on Yorkshire; and 
Harrowby strongly objected to giving four members to a single 
county. Notwithstanding the decision of the House of Com- 
mons to the contrary, and the protests of the great Yorkshire 
magnate, Lord Harewood, Liverpool’s proposal was adopted.® 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. iv. pp. 603, 606. 2 Ibid., p. 1075. 
8 Ibid., vol. v. pp. 631, 974. 
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The bill, thus amended, in opposition to the decision of the 
House of Commons, was returned to the Lower House of 
Parliament. The Commons had the good sense to accept 
the amendment, instead of entering into a dispute with the 
Peers, which must have involved the loss of the measure. 
Grampound was accordingly disfranchised; the two seats 
were given to Yorkshire; and Russell gave notice that in a 
future session he should call the attention of the House to the 
claims of large towns to representation.! 

Parliament had, at length, taken one important step in the 
direction of Reform. A notoriously corrupt little borough 
‘ had been deprived of its members; the representa- 
cotch re- . ; 
presenta- tion had been transferred to the largest of English 

counties. A warning had been given to every rotten 
borough ; a precedent had been instituted which was capable 
of application to scores of constituencies. The Scotch boroughs 
were not so corrupt as the English boroughs. Gross corrup- 
tion implies a certain amount of independence ; and the Scotch 
voter, as a rule, had not even the opportunity of selling his 
vote. ‘The borough members were in Scotland returned by 
the corporations; and, as the corporations were self-elected, 
their political opinions were as constant as their heraldic bear- 
ings. Self-elected corporations, however, occasionally make 
mistakes. In 1817 the magistrates of Montrose actually pre- 
sumed to elect themse'ves by ballot. It was the first occa- 
sion on which secret voting had ever been applied to any 
municipal election. The authorities, shocked at the reckless- 
ness of a municipality which was capable of committing so 
palpable an illegality, decided on quashing the election, and 
on issuing a warrant altering what was called in Scotland the 
“set” or constitution of the borough. Instead of the old 
councillors electing the new, the warrant authorised the bur- 
gesses to elect their own magistrates. It so happened that 
soon after the issue of this warrant an irregularity occurred in 
the election of magistrates at Aberdeen. Aberdeen was one 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. v. p. 1046. The disfranchisement of Grampound 
only took place from the succeeding dissolution. 
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of the worst examples of an unreformed corporation. The 
borough was bankrupt; the revenues were insufficient to pay 
the interest of its debt; the magistrates were themselves of 
opinion that some change should be effected in the manner of 
electing the council, and that an effectual control should be 
given to the citizens over the expenditure of the town’s office- 
bearers. An opportunity for reforming Aberdeen occurred in 
1817. By the constitution of the borough forty persons were 
appointed to take part in the annual election of the magistrates. 
In the absence of one of the forty, a person possessing the 
qualification of the absentee was required to be elected as 
proxy for him. In 1817 a proxy was elected who could not 
prove that he was a burgess. The Government, on being made 
acquainted with the facts, “reduced” or voided the election. 
Instead, however, of declaring a poll election, and authoris- 
ing the burgesses to elect their own magistrate, as they had 
already done at Montrose, the Government authorised the 
magistrates to proceed to a fresh election. The magistrates 
at Aberdeen, in their judgment, had innocently fallen into 
a trivial error. ‘The magistrates at Montrose had wilfully re- 
sorted to an illegal ballot. No treatment could be too tender 
for Aberdeen; no remedy could be too drastic for Mon- 
trose.} 

Very early in the session of 1818 Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton drew attention to the case of Montrose. Lord Archibald 
was the son of the ninth Duke of Hamilton; he fora Archi. 
was member for Lanarkshire; and he was >@ldHamilton, 
brother to the “Dragon” Lady Anne Hamilton, the most 
faithful friend whom Queen Caroline ever secured. Lord 
Archibald moved for a copy of the warrant of his Majesty in 
Council authorising the burgesses of Montrose to elect their 
magistrates. Castlereagh thought that a motion of this char- 
acter might lead to Parliamentary Reform. The Lord Advocate 
repeated his leader’s apprehensions. ‘If it were intended to 
introduce a new system of election in all the boroughs, it would 
have the same effect as a sweeping measure of Parliamentary 


1 Hansard, vol, xxxix, pp. 1278, 1281, 1282, 1296, 
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~<a 
Reform.” Lord Archibald did not venture to divide after this 
declaration ; and his motion was accordingly rejected without 
a division. But the short debate, and a threat of Lord Archi- 
bald’s to call attention to the boroughs generally, convinced 
the Government that it was necessary to do something. On 
the roth of April the Lord Advocate introduced a bill for the 
better regulating the revenues of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land. He proposed that the magistrates should be compelled 
to publish their accounts, and that the Court of Exchequer, on 
the complaint of five burgesses, should have the power of con- 
trolling the expenditure.2_ The remedy was a mild one; and, 
mild as the measure was, it was not persevered with. Its intro- 
duction, however, created a profound impression in Scotland. 
Six-sevenths of the population of the royal boroughs petitioned 
for Reform. Hardly a single petition was presented on the 
other side. Hamilton, finding his case thus strengthened, 
moved that all the petitions should he referred to a select 
committee, “to examine the matter thereof, and to report their 
obtainga. 4: ODServations and opinion thereon to the House.” 
Grihe royal 2¢ was in vain that William Dundas, speaking with 
boroughs. = the authority which his name gave to him, resisted 
all change. It was in vain that Canning warned the House 
against the experiments of rash speculators in Parliamentary 
Reform. Two months before, on the 3rd of March, the 
ministry had been defeated by Mackintosh on the Criminal 
Laws. Four days before, Grattan’s motion for Roman Catholic 
emancipation had been carried in the teeth of the Tories. 
Hamilton’s motion was now adopted by 149 votes to 144, or 
by a majority of 5.‘ 

The committee, which was thus appointed in 1819, was 
revived in the new Parliament of 1820, and practically con- 
tinued its labours for three years. Early in 1822, Hamilton, 
after referring to the numerous abuses which the reports of 
the committee had disclosed, moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole House upon the 


1 Hansard, vol. xxxvii. pp. 423-438. 2 Ibid., p, 1291. 
3 Ibid,, xxxix, p. 1167. 4 Ibid., vol. xl. p. "197 
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royal boroughs of Scotland. He dwelt on the absurdity of 
allowing the magistrates to elect their own successors, and 
insisted on the necessity of instituting some more popular 
method of election. But the ministry was not ready to adopt 
his views. It was willing to impose some checks on the 
expenditure of the public funds by the magistrates, but it was 
unwilling to adopt any remedy which would open the door to 
Reform. The temporary force which petitions had imparted 
to Lord Archibald’s motion was expended; the Opposition, 
ignorant of Scotland, were languid; Lord Archibald was de- 
feated by a majority of 81 votes to 46; and the Lord Advo- 
cate’s counter-proposal was adopted. Some checks were 
placed on the expenditure of the royal burghs; some restric- 
tions were enforced against the improvident creation of debt ; 
but the boroughs themselves were unreformed; the magis- 
trates were allowed to go on electing their own successors ; 
and the whole population of the towns of Scotland were 
excluded from the franchise as completely as the settlers in the 
backwoods of Canada.? 

The labours of Russell had resulted in the disfranchisement 
of one rotten borough, and in the grant of two additional mem- 
bers to one great county. The labours of Hamilton had not 
been rewarded with even this partial success. Concurrently, 
however, with these proceedings, the Reformers were agitating 
for a more general measure. It has been noticed that an 
Englishman, when he is particularly in earnest, is fond of 
indulging himself witha good dinner. On the 4th of May 1821 
the Reformers celebrated their cause by a great dinner at the 
London Tavern. Some of the most popular mem- 4, Reform 
bers of the Whig party in the House of Commons #isner at the 
attended the dinner; and Lushington, who had ‘avern. 
been associated with Denman and Brougham in the defence 
of the queen, distinguished himself among them all for the 
vigour, or rather the violence, of the language which he used 
at it. Burdett, suffering three months’ imprisonment for a 


1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., p. 81. 3 Geo, IV., ¢. 91. Hansard, New Series, 
vol, vi. pp. 519-555: 
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letter which he had written reflecting on the conduct of the 
Manchester magistrates,! was, of course, unable to attend the 
banquet. He addressed, however, from his prison a letter to 
the company, the language of which was perhaps less violent, 
but unquestionably more personal, than Lushington’s speech. 
Alluding to Canning’s known opposition to Reform, he wrote: 
“That Mr. Canning—I mention him as the champion of the 
party—a part for the whole—should defend to the uttermost 
a system by the hocus pocus tricks of which he and his family 
get so much public money, can cause neither me nor any man 
surprise or anger— 
‘For, ‘tis their duty, all the learned think, 
To espouse that cause by which they eat and drink.’” 

The language was so strong, the imputation so gross, that 
Canning thought it necessary to notice it. He waited till 
Burdett was liberated from gaol, and then sent Lord William 
Bentinck to him with a challenge. Burdett disclaimed all 
intention of making any personal allusion; Canning acknow- 
ledged his frankness and promptitude in doing so; and the 
affair was allowed to drop. It is now only worth reviving as 
an instructive illustration of the ways and manners of leading 
public men half a century ago.? 

The episode between Burdett and Canning had been easily 
concluded. The attitude of the Reformers in Parliament pro- 
ree voked two great debates in the session of 1821. 
Refurmin Lambton, the member for Durham, brought forward 
ee the subject on the 17th of April. Lambton was in 
favour of electoral districts and household suffrage. The 
debate which he raised lasted through the entire night, and 
was adjourned till the following day. It was evident, however, 
that the House took only the faintest interest in the proceed- 
ings. The benches were empty, Lambton was himself absent, 
and a general desire arose to conclude the subject. A division 
was loudly called for by the few members who were present, ' 
and the motion was disposed of by 55 votes to 43.5 The 


1 Ann. Reg., 1821, Chron., p. 26. 3 Ibid., p. 93 
8 Hansard, New Series, vol, v. pp. 359-453. 
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defeat of Lambton’s motion, however, prepared the way for a 
more formidable opponent. On the oth of May, Russell asked 
the House to adopt four resolutions, affirming the prevalence 
of corruption and the expediency of giving representation to 
wealthy and populous places. The House again displayed an 
extraordinary impatience of discussion. A division was loudly 
called for the moment Russell’s seconder sat down; and the 
House listened with evident impatience to a short speech from 
Bathurst, who represented the Government on the occasion, 
and who moved the previous question. Bathurst's motion was 
carried by 155 votes to 124, and the question of Parliamen- 
tary reform was thus again indefinitely postponed. 

Russell, however, still persevered with his favourite project. 
A good many circumstances conspired in 1822 to encourage 
him to do so. The continuous distress of the agri-  andin 
cultural classes led to extraordinary excitement in 782? 
the rural districts. Language was held in quiet country 
parishes which had previously only been heard in the largest 
and most disorderly towns. The Reformers found enthusiastic 
audiences in country gentlemen and tenant farmers, and the 
great agricultural counties petitioned for Reform in the most 
vehement language. Unexpectedly backed by the classes 
which had hitherto been distinguished for their unprogressive 
Conservatism, Russell, on the 25th of April, moved “that the 
present state of the representation of the people requires most 
serious consideration.” The debate which ensued was chiefly 
memorable for the speech with which Canning concluded it, 
and which was long afterwards remembered for the extra- 
ordinary vigour of its eloquence, and for the uncompromising 
determination of the orator to oppose all Parliamentary reform. 
‘“*A change in the constitution of the House of Commons,” 
said Canning, “is the object of the present motion. That 
such a change is necessary the noble lord asserts, and I deny. 
I deny altogether the existence of any such practical defect in 
the present constitution of this House as requires the adoption 
of so fearful an experiment. That the noble lord will carry 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. v. p. 624. 
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his motion this evening I have no fear; but, with the talents 
which he has shown himself to possess, he will no doubt renew 
his efforts hereafter. Although I presume not to expect that 
he will give any weight to observations or warnings of mine, 
yet I cannot help conjuring him to pause before he again 
presses this motion on the country. If, however, he shall 
persevere, and if his perseverance shall be successful, and if 
the results of that success shall be such as I cannot help ap- 
prehending—his be the triumph to have precipitated those 
results—be mine the consolation that to the utmost and the 
latest of my power I have opposed them.” The magnificent 
peroration delighted a House which was fond of eloquent 
declamation. But, magnificent as the declamation was, the 
Reformers mustered in strength in the division which imme- 
diately followed. Russell was defeated by 269 votes to 164.} 
The minority, however, was the largest which the Reformers 
had assembled since the early days of Pitt’s Administration. 
During the remainder of the Parliament of 1820 little further 
progress was made by the Reformers. In 1823, indeed, Russell 
renewed his efforts. ‘The continued sufferings of the 
agricultural classes created a strong desire for con- 
siderable changes ; and the farmers, rebelling against their 
ordinary leaders, passed Radical resolutions at the dictation of 
Cobbett and other agitators. Strengthened by the support 
which meetings of this character afforded him, Russell, at the 
commencement of the session, moved for a select committee 
to inquire into the number of voters in each constituency. 
The motion was resisted by Canning, and defeated by 128 votes 
to 90.2, Without allowing himself to be disheartened by this 
defeat, and stimulated to further action by the petitions for 
Reform “ which crowded the table of the House,” Russell, at 
a later period of the session, brought forward another motion 
in favour of Reform. The effect of agricultural discontent 
1 Ann, Reg., 1822, Hist., pp. 68-79. Hansard, vol. vii. pp. 51, 136, 139. 
Mr. Lowe concluded one of his great speeches against Reform in 1866 in 
almost the exact words which Canning had thus used in 1822. Hansard, 


Third Series, vol. clxxxii, p. 164. 
8 Hansard, New Series, vol. viii. p. 187. 
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was visible in the division list. Sturdy Tories, like Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, supported Russell; but his motion, notwithstanding 
their support, was rejected by 280 votes to 169.1 Three years 
elapsed after this defeat before Russell ventured on renew- 
ing his favourite motion. ‘Towards the close of the 
session of 1826, when the Parliament of 1820 was 
dying of extreme old age, he made one more effort for the 
cause of the Reformers. But the eve of a general election 
was an unfortunate period for raising the subject, and he 
was defeated by 247 votes to 123.2. In the same session, how- 
ever, he achieved a more gratifying success in a kindred enter- 
prise. He obtained leave to introduce a bill for the better 
prevention of bribery at elections. The bill proposed that 
disputed elections should be referred to a select committee 
chosen by lot. The measure met with only moderate support. 
Despairing of passing it through Parliament, Russell dropped 
his bill, and in the last week of the session proposed two 
resolutions committing the House to its principle. The resolu- 
tions led to a sharp debate, and resulted in a division, in which 
each side secured 62 votes. The Speaker, amidst some excite- 
ment, gave his vote with the Ayes, and the resolutions were 
accordingly carried. 

Russell’s persevering efforts had done little or nothing to- 
wards the reform of Parliamentary representation. Hamilton’s 
attempt to extend the electoral franchise to the 
Scotch people had, in the meanwhile, been equally rien 
unsuccessful. Up to 1822, Hamilton had mainly ™5°*"#"* 
occupied himself with exposing the abuses inherent in the 
royal boroughs. In 1823 he drew attention for the first time 
to the state of representation in the Scotch counties. The 
right of voting in Scotch counties, it has already been stated, 
was confined to the feudal superiors. ‘The total number of 
persons thus qualified to vote in all Scotland amounted, in 
1820, to only 2889. No other Scotch county had so many 
voters as Fife; yet the electoral franchise in Fife was confined 


n 1826. 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. viii, p. 1287, 2 Ibid., vol. xv. p. 714, 
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to 240 people. The feudal superior, moreover, had not neces- 
sarily any real landed estate in the county: his superiority was 
frequently disjoined from the land. 

Late in the session of 1823 Hamilton drew attention to 
this anomalous state of things, and proposed a series of five 
resolutions, embodying the facts of the case, and affirming 
the necessity for some alteration in the system. He did not 
contemplate any very radical measure of Reform. He desired 
simply to extend the franchise to the owners of real property 
in each county, and thus “to establish some connection be- 
tween the right of voting and the land.” Such a proposal was 
obviously moderate. The franchise which Hamilton desired 
to introduce in Scotland already existed both in England 
and in Ireland. It required some ingenuity to discover any 
danger in extending to Scotch proprietors a privilege which 
was already enjoyed by English and Irish landowners. The 
Tory party opposed Hamilton, less from any objection to the 
paiticular proposal which he was advocating, than from a 
dislike to touch the question of Reform at all. The Whigs, 
however, rallied in Hamilton’s support. Many of the more 
moderate Tories stayed away, and the motion was only re- 
jected by 152 votes to 117. The Reformers had rarely had 
a more favourable division; and they openly expressed their 
hope that the strength which they thus displayed in the lobby 
might increase their chances of future success.} 

In 1824 the question of Scotch representation was again 
brought forward; but its management passed into the hands 

of a politician who has already been mentioned 
The repre- : 
sentation of in this chapter, James Abercromby, the younger 
Edinburgh brother of Lord Abercromby. Evading the larger 
question, which Hamilton had raised, Abercromby fastened 
on the anomalous condition of a single Scotch borough. 
Edinburgh was the capital of Scotland; it comprised a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants ; its citizens were exceptionally dis- 
tinguished for their education and their requirements. Its 
University had attracted the ablest staff which had ever been 

1 Hansard, vol. ix. pp, 611-642, 
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collected in any one educational centre. Every Scotchman 
was proud of the ancient city, which was inseparably identified 
with the history of its country. Every Englishman had heard 
of the picturesque town, whose situation, whose annals, whose 
society, and whose citizens offered so many points of interest to 
the tourist and the student. Yet the member for Edinburgh 
was elected by only thirty-three persons, the magistrates and 
Town Council of the borough. Out of these thirty-three per- 
sons nineteen nominated their own successors ; the remaining 
fourteen were elected by the incorporated trades, amounting 
to about 7oo persons, Thirty-three individuals, not neces- 
sarily possessing any property in the town, perhaps of no social 
standing and of no particular acquirements, monopolised the 
representation of the capital of Scotland. So little interest 
was, however, felt in the matter in 1824, that Abercromby 
could hardly collect a House to listen to his arguments for a 
reform in the representation of Edinburgh. His motion was 
rejected by 99 votes to 75. Discouraged by the defeat, he 
waited till 1826 before he renewed his motion. William 
Dundas, the member for the city, a cousin to Lord Melville, 
gravely told him that the success of his motion would involve 
a breach of the Treaty of Union. Dundas had some reason 
for using an exaggerated argument. Lord Melville was the 
patron of all Scotland; he had the patronage of all Scotland 
in his hands.! The Dundases naturally obtained some season- 
able pickings from this arrangement, and William Dundas, 
Lord Clerk Register, Keeper of the Signet, and Register of 
the Sasines in Scotland, had not been forgotten. Liberal 
members might laugh at the notion of Abercromby’s success 
involving a breach of the Treaty of Union, but there was no 
question that it would have occasioned very serious loss to 
patrons like Melville. The House, however, rallied as usual 
in the defence of monopolists. Abercromby was beaten by 
122 votes to 97,2 and Dundas had the satisfaction of saving 
the privileges of his thirty-three constituents. 

Up to the close of 1826, then, no practical progress had 

1 Lockhart's Scott, p. 87. 2 Hansard, vol. XV, Pp. 190. 
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been made in any of the religious and political questions 
which were attracting the attention of liberal-minded men. 
The Church still enjoyed a monopoly in religion. A few 
isolated individuals still enjoyed a monopoly in politics. A 
man who was not a Churchman was theoretically incapable 
of exercising the rights of a citizen. The great body of the 
nation had practically no concern in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. Every attempt at Reform, every argument for religious 
freedom, was met by the determined opposition of the Tory 
party ; and enlightened statesmen, finding themselves always 
in a minority and continually excluded from office, despaired 
of obtaining the success of their own views or of defeating 
their determined opponents. Contemporary statesmen might, 
indeed, well despair. A long succession of reverses disheartens 
the best troops. Constant ill-success must equally deprive the 
most energetic politicians of all hope. Yet it is easy to see 
now that the legislation which the Parliament of 1820 had 
adopted was silently pointing to reforms, both in Church 
and in State. The Parliament of 1820 had destroyed mono- 
polies in trade. It left to its successors the task of destroying 
monopolies in politics and religion. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CLOSING YEARS OF GEORGE IV. 


THE remarkable Administration, whose history has been re- 
lated in the preceding chapters, comprised—from its first 
reconstruction under Liverpool—two distinct sec- 

A The differ- 
tions of the Tory party. On at least one great ences in the 
question, its members were free to answer one Adminis> 
another. But while, during the reign of George “*"°™ 
III., the opinions of the old Tory party were predominant in 
the Cabinet, from the accession of George IV. another and 
more liberal section of the Tories was continually growing in 
influence. Arrangements which replaced Castlereagh with 
Canning, Sidmouth with Peel, Vansittart with Robinson, did 
not constitute a mere change of men; they involved a change 
of measures. 

The alterations which were thus made in the composition 
of the Cabinet only affected the Treasury bench in the House 
of Commons. In the House of Lords, the Administration was 
almost exclusively represented by the old Tories. There, at 
any rate, the Tories had the satisfaction of hearing their 
principles and their policy expounded by Eldon and Sidmouth. 
The measures which the members of the Cabinet urged in 
one House were resisted, and occasionally defeated, by their 
colleagues in the other. The members of the Cabinet in the 
House of Commons, for instance, were almost unanimously 
in favour of the emancipation of the Roman Catholics; the 
members of the Cabinet in the House of Lords were almost as 
unanimously opposed to it. 

The marked difference between the views of the two sections 


of the Cabinet on the Roman Catholic question was extended 
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to other subjects. Every day that passed made Canning’s 
foreign policy more objectionable to the Tories. All that 
Castlereagh had done Canning was undoing. The Tories, 
moreover, who distrusted Canning’s foreign policy, disliked 
the free trade measures which Huskisson was advocating. 
Huskisson was assailing the principles which they had hitherto 
accepted as confidently as they had adhered to the articles of 
their creed or to the good old constitutional doctrine of Church 
and King. He had done worse. Like Canning, he had almost 
insensibly committed them to the policy which they disap- 
proved. While the Cabinet had only agreed that something 
must be done with the corn laws, Huskisson had publicly 
announced his preference for free trade. The Tories were 
indignant at the announcement, and with the minister who had 
made it; and Liverpool, oppressed by the dissensions of his 
colleagues and the discontent of his supporters, had brooded 
over the vexations of the past and the anxieties of the future 
till body and brain had given way under the pressure. 

The two sections of the Cabinet were sharply defined. The 
Tories placed their faith in Wellington ; the new school trusted 
acon implicitly to Canning. The leading members of the 
content of Cabinet in the Lords shared the views of the Duke ; 
the Tories. the leading members of the Cabinet in the Commons 
supported the policy of Canning. The Tory members of the 
House of Commons, however, detested the doctrines of the 
front bench. They desired to rally round Peel and to throw 
over their nominal leader. And the recent election had added 
to the strength and consistency of their party. They had 
come back with the confidence of men whose policy has been 
approved by the constituencies. They, perhaps, naturally con- 
sidered that a Tory majority in the House of Commons and 
a Tory majority in the House of Lords should logically be 
followed by the appointment of a Tory Cabinet; and they 
did not tolerate a “see-saw ” Government,! which tried their 
patience by proposing to them novel measures opposed to 
their immediate interests and the traditions of their party. 

1 Sir Thomas Lethbridge’s expression (Colchester, vol, iii. p. 476). 
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The distrust which they felt of Canning was, moreover, 
increased by the circumstance that they disliked him per- 
sonally. ‘The language of the Tory party,” wrote —_ 

; : : ; ° heir dis- 

Fremantle in 1824, “is universal and undisguised _ trust of 
abuse of Canning.”! They did not believe in his “™"® 
honesty ; they did not believe in his principles; they branded 
him as a traitor.2 The distrust which Canning thus excited 
in his own colleagues was fully shared by the king. George 
IV. had never forgiven his conduct on the queen’s she 
trial, He had been with difficulty persuaded to also felt by 
sanction his readmission to the Cabinet; and, “*"™® 
though he had been compelled to yield, he had not given 
Canning his confidence on public questions. Disliked by the 
king, distrusted by his colleagues, unpopular with  canning’s 
his party, it seemed unlikely that Canning would Potion. 
be either asked or able to form an Administration. But, on 
the other hand, it was difficult to understand how any ministry 
could hope to exist without his active assistance. In the 
House of Lords the Tories were indisputably strong; but in 
the House of Commons they had no representative of weight 
or ability. Peel, indeed, agreed with them on the Roman 
Catholic question, but he differed from them on every other 
subject of foreign, commercial, or domestic policy. Robinson, 
Huskisson, and even Wynn, would have exerted all their 
weight and all their influence in opposition to a purely Tory 
ministry ; and the Tories, who flattered themselves on their 
numerical strength, would have been cut to pieces by the 
debating power which would have been arrayed against them. 
On the one hand, then, Canning’s unpopularity both with the 
king and his party made his appointment as Prime Minister 
doubtful; on the other, his pre-eminence in debate made it 
impracticable for any Administration to dispense with him. 
In this dilemma it was natural for keen politicians to suggest 
that some neutral politician, under whom both Canning and 

? Buckingham’s George /V., vol. ii, p. gt. 
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Wellington might serve, should be placed at the head of the 
ministry. Three peers, Wellesley, Harrowby, and Bathurst, 
and two commoners, Peel and Robinson, were all suggested 
as possible Prime Ministers.’ A similar arrangement had been 
proposed eighteen years before on the retirement of the Duke 
of Portland. It had been defeated then by Canning’s refusal 
to accept anything except the first place in the ministry. 
There was no probability that he would conform in 1827 to 
an arrangement which he had thought incompatible with his 
position in 1809; and it ought to have been foreseen that there 
was no mean between excluding him from the ministry and 
placing him at the head of it. 

At the time of Liverpool’s seizure, however, Canning was 
lying seriously ill at Brighton. He was unable to attend the 
hasty meeting of his colleagues in London. He was 
so unwell that the intelligence of Liverpool’s illness 
was only communicated to him through his wife. He was, 
however, well enough to see Peel on the morning of the roth 
of February.2. Peel and he both agreed that the proper course 
to take under the circumstances was to act as if they did not 
entirely despair of their chief’s recovery; to go on with the 
ordinary business of the country in the usual way ; and to take 
no immediate steps for disposing of Liverpool’s office. This 
decision had some obvious convenience. It postponed the 
necessity of deciding between the conflicting claims of Canning 
and Wellington ; it suited the temper of the king, who always 
preferred deferring a difficulty to the morrow instead of grap- 
pling with it on the day; and it was a graceful act towards their 
old leader to contemplate the possibility of a recovery which, 
unfortunately, there was little ground for expecting. 

This decision compelled the ministry to examine the condition 
The stite Of public business. ‘The Government had promised 
of tre _ to explain its views on the corn laws. Burdett had 

usiness. given notice of a motion for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The question of the corn laws would properly be raised 


His illness. 


1 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 463. 2 Wellington Despatches, val. iii. p. 597. 
8 Stapleton’s Canning, vol. 1. p. 301. 
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by Huskisson, the President of the Board of Trade. But 
Huskisson’s policy had so offended the country squires, that 
Liverpool, before his illness, had been anxious to place the 
subject in other hands. Canning undertook to bring it for- 
ward as leader of the House, and on the 1st of March, though 
still far from well, he rose to explain the proposals of the 
Government. The ministry, he said, had decided to adopt 
a sliding scale which was calculated to equalise the price of 
corn. Every kind of grain was to be capable of importation 
at all times, but the duty paid on its import was +. won 
to vary with its price. When wheat was at 6os. a laws. 
quarter, it was to be imported on paying a 20s. duty. The 
duty was to increase when the price of wheat fell; it was to 
decrease when the price rose; and the increase and decrease 
in the duty was to be double the decrease and the increase 
in the price.t When grain was cheap, therefore, the agricul- 
turist was to have the protection of high duties; when it was 
dear, the consumer was to have the advantage of low duties, 
The principle of the scheme had been suggested by Huskisson, 
its details had been approved by Liverpool, and adopted by 
the Cabinet.2 Its acceptance by the party, however, seemed 
doubtful. ‘The great landowners had all got together; they 
were determined upon prohibition; no compromise would 
appease them. The Lerds were more violent than the 
Commons, and they were all pledged to each other.”® But, 
as Canning proceeded with his speech, the Opposition was to 
a great extent dissolved. The Tories did not like the bill of 
the ministry, but they were not agreed on any alternative 
to substitute for it. The debate was adjourned for a week, 
and the Tories, at the end of the week, were no nearer agree- 
ment than they had been at the beginning of it. Bankes 


1 For every quarter of wheat, wheat being 60s. and under 61s. a quarter, a 
duty of 20s.; 61s, and under 62s., 185. ; 62s. and under 63s., 16s,; and so on 
till the price rose to 70s. or upwards, when the duty was to remain at 1s. For 
every quarter of wheat, wheat being 59s. and under 6os. a quarter, a duty of 
22s. ; 585. and under 595., 245. ; and so on. 

2 Liverpool, vol. iii. pp. 428, 430. 

3 Stapleton’s Canning, vol. iii. p. 305. 
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suggested that the 20s. duty should be paid when 'wheat was 
64s. a quarter. But this proposal to raise the price by 4s. 
was beaten by 229 votes to 160.1 Whitmore, representing 
the other side of the question, suggested that the 20s. duty 
should be payable when wheat was 50s. a quarter; but was 
beaten by 335 votes to 50.2. These contradictory amendments 
satisfied the great mass of the people that the ministry had 
suggested a reasonable compromise; and, though the other 
details of the proposal were keenly debated, Canning’s resolu- 
tions, and the bill which was founded on them, passed the 
House of Commons without any material alteration. 
Long before the debates on the corn laws had been con- 
cluded, Burdett brought forward his motion on the Catholic 
Roman question. Both parties felt that, in the unsettled 
catoic, State of the ministry, unusual importance attached 
tion. to the debate. Both of them made the utmost 
exertions to ensure success. Liverpool, before his fatal illness, 
had regretted that the House of Commons should have been 
asked to consider the claims of the Catholics and the position 
of the corn laws within the same week. He feared that the 
country gentlemen, while they were speaking and voting about 
the Catholics, would be thinking about corn. He could not 
have foreseen that, while they were nominally voting on 
Burdett’s motion, they would in reality be endeavouring to 
influence the choice of his successor. Yet it required no 
great perspicacity to see that the marked victory of either 
party might materially influence the king’s choice. Peel him- 
self went down to the House expecting to be beaten, and 
resolved to resign office immediately after his defeat.4 The 
debate lasted for two nights. During the first, nothing par- 
ticular occurred. The discussion was carried on “chiefly by 
Irish members, and adjourned.”*® Early on the second night 
the debate was enlivened by a speech from Copley. Copley’s 
career had already been remarkable. He was the son of the 


1 Hansard, vol, xvi, p. 1082. 2 Ibid., p. 1122, 
8 Liverpool, vol, iii. p. 453. 4 Ann. Reg., Hist., 1827, p. 55, note. 
5 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 465. 
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great American artist, whose works are still admired. Early 
in his life he had embraced opinions of an unusually liberal 
character, and he had, in consequence, been retained in 1817 
to defend Watson on the charge of high treason. In the 
opinion of the ministers, Watson partly owed his acquittal to 
the abilities of his advocate; and Castlereagh held out con- 
siderable inducements to the rising young lawyer to tempt him 
to enlist in the Tory ranks. 

Copley was easily persuaded to enter the House of 
Commons as member for a Government borough; almost 
immediately afterwards he was made Solicitor-General. He 
distinguished himself in this capacity by his vigorous and 
successful advocacy, both in Parliament and at the Bar, of the 
repressive measures of the Cabinet; he was rewarded in 1823 
by promotion to the Attorney-Generalship; and, on Lord 
Gifford’s death in 1826, he was almost compelled to accept 
the Mastership of the Rolls.1 Early on the second night of 
the debate on Burdett’s motion Copley delivered a vigorous 
and successful speech against it. The speech was divisible 
into two parts. In the earlier part he entered into an elabo- 
rate historical argument to justify the penal laws; in the last 
part he endeavoured to show that every statesman, from 
Pitt to Canning, who had desired emancipation, had been 
in favour of coupling the reform with some securities; and 
that Canning could not consistently support a motion which 
contemplated no securities whatever. 

A whisper ran round the House while Copley was speaking 
that he was only reproducing the sentiments which had just 
been published in a letter addressed to Canning by one 
Phillpotts, a richly beneficed clergyman, who had already 
attained distinction in polemical warfare, and who was destined 
to acquire greater reputation afterwards. Canning had not 
deigned to answer Phillpotts’ pamphlet. But, when Copley 
repeated Phillpotts’ arguments in the House, he persuaded 
himself that the pamphlet had been written at Copley’s dicta- 
tion.? Irritated at what he supposed to be the treachery of a 

1 Campbell’s Chancellors, vol. viii. 2 Colchester, vol, iii, p. 466. 
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former colleague, and in too weak health to suppress his irrita- 
tion, he devoted his reply to a merciless attack on the Master 
of the Rolls. Oratorically his speech was a success, politi- 
cally it was a failure. It raised a barrier between Copley and 
Canning; it affronted some of Copley’s friends; and it was 
thought to have cost the Roman Catholics some votes. 
Whether this were the cause or not, the Protestants achieved 

The defeat AN unexpected victory. At four o’clock in the 

ofthe _ morning the House divided, and the friends of the 

Catholics. Roman Catholics were found to be in a minority 
of four. Including tellers and pairs, 584 members had taken 
part in the division.! i 

The spirits of the Protestant party were raised by this suc- 
cess. The general election had given them a majority, and 
one of the obstacles to the formation of a purely Protestant 
Administration was removed. Canning had wound up his 
speech by the declaration, “If this resolution be negatived, if 
the House of Commons should decide that the consideration 
of the state of Ireland is not worthy to be entered upon, then 
is the House of Commons changed indeed ; and it would be 
more easy to imagine than it would be safe for me to express 
the consequence that may ensue from such a change.” This 
emphatic declaration imparted additional significance to the 
division; and those with whom the wish was perhaps father 
to the thought confidently expected that Canning would at 
once resign? A few Peers, strong in their anti-Catholic 
opinions, met together to agree upon a common course of 
action, and to assure the king of their support in the event of 
his choosing a Protestant Administration ;* and Lethbridge 
gave notice of an address for the appointment of a ministry 
which would be unanimous in a plan of Government, and act 
upon some united principle. 

1 For the debate see Hansard, New Series, vol. xvi. pp. 825-1013. For 
Copley’s speech, ibid., p. gos. For Canning's reply, ibid., p. 993. For 
division, ibid., p. 1009. 

2 Greville, vol. i. p. 91. 


8 The history of this intrigue, of which the Duke of Newcastle was the 
mouthpiece, will be found related in Colchester, vol, iii. pp. 466-476, 
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Canning, howéver, did not resign. His exertions in the 
great debate brought back a return of his former illness, and 
he was again compelled to rest in his own house and to con- 
fess himself “‘ disabled at present from discharging his official 
duties.”2 He was not able to attend the House of Commons 
till the 26th of March; and even then he was evidently suffer- 
ing from the effects of his severe illness. 

Twelve days before his partial recovery, the king had 
moved from Brighton to Windsor. Liverpool’s health was 
thought to be slightly improving; and no definite Canning 
steps were taken to solve the difficulty which the commanded 
Prime Minister’s seizure had created. Every day, ™try. 
however, produced a new rumour; and Peel, Bathurst, 
Canning, and Wellington were all successively mentioned 
as Liverpool’s successors. The king wavered and doubted ; 
blustered to his attendants, supplicated his ministers in turn 
to support him; assured Newcastle that he was a Protestant 
heart and soul; but settled nothing.2 At length, on the 
28th of March, Canning had an interview with him. He 
found the king as firmly opposed as ever to any concession 
to the Roman Catholics, and he accordingly advised him to 
make the Government “conformable” to his own opinions.® 
It was easy for Canning to offer such advice. It was im- 
possible for the king to follow it. The rank and file of the 
Tory party, with Newcastle at their head, might talk of the 
propriety of forming a Protestant Administration; but the 
leading members of the party fully recognised the impossi- 
bility of doing so. The best hope for such a ministry would 
have been the promotion of Wellington to the Treasury; and 
the Duke declared that he would ‘have been worse than mad” 
if he had contemplated such an eventuality. Peel, on his 
part, declined even to be a party to the attempt. Canning’s 
recommendation led to a delay of twelve days; but, at the 

1 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 467. 
2 Greville, vol. i. p. 92. Colchester, vol. iii. p. 472. 
3 Hansard, vol, xvii. p. 430. 


4 Ibid., p. 461; and Eldon, vol. ii. p. 591. Cf. George Canning and hts 
Times, pp. 583, 589. 
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end of the twelve days, the king was again compelled to 
send for him, and direct him to form a Government on 
the same principle as that on which Liverpool’s Cabinet had 
been constructed. 

Canning received the king’s commands on the roth of 
April. A conversation, a fortnight before, had prepared him 
for Peel’s resignation. Peel frankly told him that, 
with his views on the Roman Catholic question, he 
could not remain in office if Canning were placed at the head 
of the ministry. The intimation was made privately; it was 
made to Canning alone; and, unless the words of an honest 
man are untrustworthy, the unfortunate difference on the 
Catholic question was the sole cause of Peel’s withdrawal 
from the ministry.1 Canning, after he had received the king’s 
commands to form a ministry, endeavoured to shake Peel’s 
resolution. He failed; and the two men parted—the one 
to die without making any further effort for the Catholics, 
the other to carry the question which at the moment was 
driving him from office. Canning, after his interview with 
Peel, applied to the remainder of his old colleagues. There 
were two of them whose answers, for different reasons, were 
important. Eldon was the champion of the Protestant party 
in the House of Lords; his example was certain to influence 
a good many of the Peers: and Eldon at once resigned his 

Chancellorship. He had an excuse for his resigna- 
His resig- ; ‘ : 
See tion which most of his colleagues could not plead. 
that of He was growing old: the labours of his office were 
noes becoming irksome to him; and he had frequently 
threatened to resign. Ever given to doubt, his habits of 
indecision increased with his years. The business of his 
court fell into serious arrears; and Eldon himself became 
the subject of a bitter attack in the House of Commons. 
Too old to learn the necessity for more haste in future, too 
susceptible to bear with indifference the charges of his oppo- 


Peel resigns. 


1 Hansard, vol. xvii. p. 407. I.ord Dalling endeavours to argue that the 
resignation was on personal grounds. His argument is unfair to Peel's 
character, See Memoir, p. 41. Cf. George Canning and his Times, p. 590. 
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nents, the closing years of his Chancellorship brought him 
much unhappiness ; and his resignation, on Liverpool’s seizure, 
was natural.} 

Canning probably expected Eldon’s resignation. But there 
was another peer, of even greater influence and higher rank 
than Eldon, whose answer he waited with more 

‘ P i and of the 
anxiety. Immediately after his return from the Duke of 
king he wrote to Wellington to say that the king “°lmsto™ 
had charged him with the duty of reconstructing the ministry ; 
that both his duty to his Majesty and his own wish made 
him desire to adhere to the principles on which Liverpool’s 
Government had acted; and that the accomplishment of this 
arrangement would essentially depend upon the Duke’s con- 
tinuing a member of the Cabinet. The Duke, before answering 
Canning’s “ obliging proposition,” put the plain question, “ Who 
is to be Prime Minister?” Canning replied that in this, as 
in other cases, the individual entrusted with the formation 
of a ministry would be placed at the head of it. The Duke 
considered that such an arrangement must eventually lead 
to the abandonment of the principles on which Liverpool’s 
Government had acted, and at once tendered his resignation, 
both of his situation in the ministry and of the command of 
the army. Such a letter must have prepared Canning for the 
future that was before him. The Duke’s resigna- 
tion was followed by the resignations of Bathurst, fou otek 
Melville, Westmorland, and Bexley. Bathurst re- ee 
signed because Wellington had retired; Melville because 
Bathurst had left office. Westmorland’s resignation was due 
to the same cause; Bexley’s to a mistaken notion that the new 
ministry was to be pledged to a measure of Roman Catholic 
relief. Almost at the same moment Canning found himself 
deserted by all of his colleagues except four. Harrowby, 
Charles Wynn, Huskisson, and Robinson formed the rump 
which adhered to him. 


1 Dickens has inserted in his attack on the Court of Chancery, in Bleak House, 
an admirable description of the old Chancellor. Lord Eldon’s kindly nature 
was never portrayed more happily or more accurately,—-B/eak House, ch. iii, 

VOL. II, Z 
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The retiring ministers probably concluded that their resigna- 
tions had made Canning’s task impracticable. ‘ Here, sire,” 
said Canning himself to the king, “is that which disables me 
from executing the orders I have received from you. It is 
now open to your Majesty to adopt a new course; but it 
becomes my duty fairly to state that, if I am to go on in 
the position where you have been pleased to place me, my 
writ must be moved for to-day.” The king assented to 
this arrangement. A few hours afterwards Wynn moved for 
a new writ for the borough of Newport, ‘‘in consequence 
of the Right Honourable George Canning having accepted 
the office of the First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury ;” 
and the House adjourned for the Easter holidays! The 
adjournment gave Canning a respite of three weeks for the 
completion of his arrangements. He had been deserted by 
the great majority of his colleagues, and it was almost indis- 

__,  pensable for him to obtain aid elsewhere. It was 
Canning’s ‘ 
junctionwith natural, under such circumstances, that he should 
the Whig Jook for support from the Whigs. The Whigs 
agreed with him on the Catholic question; they had warmly 
supported his recent foreign policy ; they had made more than 
one attempt to detach him from the Tory ranks; and they 
had privately conveyed to him an assurance of their support 
in the event of his desertion by the extreme Tories.2 The 
whole of the Whig party, indeed, were by no means unanimous 
in their desire to support the new minister. Lansdowne, who 
twenty years before had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Talents Administration, Holland, Tierney, and Brougham 
were in favour of coalition. Grey, from a marked distrust 
of Canning, and Althorp, who was slowly rising into eminence, 
were opposed to it. Brougham declared at the outset that 
he would not take office, and actually refused the Chief 

1 An account of these transactions will be found in Hansard, vol. xvii. 
Pp. 494-498; the order in which the resignations were received, in ibid., 
p. 522; and Wellington Despatches, vol. iv. pp. 16-26. Cf, Greville, vol. i. 
p. 92; Eldon, vol. ii. p. 591; Colchester, vol. iii. p. 482. 


2 The history of this intrigue is given, on unexceptionable authority, in 
Greville, vol. iii, p. 137. 
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Barony of the Exchequer, which Canning at once offered 
him.! He succeeded, however, in obtaining a silk gown, 
which the miserable jealousy of George IV. had previously 
denied him; and, in return for this honour, steadily promoted 
the success of the coalition. The Whigs undertook, at a 
great meeting at Brooks’s, to support the Government with- 
out office; but an understanding was arrived at, that room in 
the ministry should be found for them before the conclusion 
of the session.” 

The promise of co-operation from the Whigs enabled Canning 
to obey the king’s commands and to form an Administra- 
tion. But it was no easy matter to fill up the vacancies which 
his colleagues’ resignations had created. Seven cabinet mini- 
sters had retired from office, and their retirement was soon 
followed by the resignation of Wallace, the Master of the 
Mint; Wetherell, the Attorney-General ; and Beckett, the Judge- 
Advocate. The Easter recess, however, gave Canning time 
for the completion of his plans, and before the conclusion of 
it he was able to fill all the chief situations in the ministry. 
But the appointments which he was able to make were far 
from satisfactory. Robinson, who had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer since 1823, had for some months past been 
anxious to escape from the fatigue and anxiety of the House 
of Commons, Canning’s promotion afforded him an 445, minis 
opportunity for doing so ; he became Lord Goderich, '’ 
accepted the seals of the Colonial Office, and undertook to 
lead the House of Lords. Sturges Bourne, who during a long 
Parliamentary career had filled many offices, who had enjoyed 
a very intimate friendship with Canning, and who had once 
been Under Secretary in the department, accepted the seals 
of the Home Office in place of Peel, The Duke of Portland, 
married to Mrs. Canning’s sister, became Privy Seal in the 

1 Brougham told Grey that he refused it because he could not take it 
without leaving ‘‘ my friends in the House of Commons exposed to the leaders 
of different parties.” (See his Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 489.) He told his friends 
that he refused it because ‘‘ it would have amounted to shelving.” —Campbell’s 


Chancellors, vol. viii. p. 350. 
2 Le Marchant’s Spencer, p. 216, 
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room of Lord Westmorland; and Lord Dudley, who. had 
gained a brilliant reputation in the House of Commons, 
and who had since inherited his father’s peerage, succeeded 
Canning at the Foreign Office! Scarlett, an advocate of 
extraordinary power, replaced Wetherell as Attorney-General. 
Lord Anglesey, a brilliant officer, who had lost a leg at 
Waterloo, accepted the Ordnance Office, which the Duke of 
Wellington’s retirement vacated; and Bexley consented to 
withdraw the resignation which he had already tendered. 
These appointments nominally disposed of the majority of 
the vacancies in the ministry. But they were not regarded 
with much favour by the outside public. It was generally 
believed that many of them were provisional, and they were 
disliked because they were regarded as only temporary. 

There were, however, four other offices in the Government 
besides those which have been enumerated. Wellington had 
retired from the command of the army, Melville from the 
Admiralty, Eldon from the woolsack; Robinson’s promotion 
to the Colonial Office and the Peerage had vacated the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. Three months before, after the 
death of the Duke of York, the king had desired to become 
his own commander-in-chief. After Wellington’s resignation 
George IV. reverted to this proposal, and expressed a wish 
to assume the command of his own army.? It was not so 
easy for Canning in April as for Liverpool in January to dis- 
suade him from doing so. The utmost that Canning could 
do was to prevail upon him to leave the office vacant for 
the present. Though the minister, however, recoiled from 
the extraordinary project of the king commanding his own 

1 The wits of the day declared that Lord Dudley’s appointment was peculiarly 
appropriate. ‘‘ Ses affaires lui ont été toujours étrangéres."" (Colchester, vol. iii, 
p. 538.) Lord Dudley was abstracted and absent in society, and had the habit of 
muttering to himself while chinking his sovereigns,—Palmerston, vol. i. p. 199, 
Lord Dudley had been offered the Under Secretaryship of the Foreign Office 


some years before. (Ward's Correspondence with the Bishop of Llandaff, p. 
369.) 
2 Wellington Despatches, vol, iii. p. 645. 

8 He made a fresh but vain effort to induce the Duke to resume it in May. 
(Wellington Despatches, vol. iv. p. 35.) 
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army, he startled the public by reviving the office of Lord 
High Admiral, and by appointing to it the king’s ., 5... 
next brother. The appointment undoubtedly did a of Clarence 

Lae : é . Made Lord 
good deal to facilitate Canning’s labours. His posi- aan 
tion was strengthened by the accession of the Duke 
of Clarence, while the novelty of the arrangement and the 
boldness of the innovation concealed the objections to the 
appointment. 

Canning desired to confer the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer on the Secretary at War, Lord Palmerston; and 
Palmerston at once accepted Canning’s offer. 
Eighteen years before the same offer had been 
made to him. He had at that time declined it, on the ground 
that he was too young for the situation; and he had since 
discharged with exemplary fidelity the duties of Secretary- 
at-War. He seemed to have attained in 1827 the distinction 
which he might certainly have acquired in 1809. But a 
singular circumstance prevented his promotion. The king, 
accustomed to the easy ways of Vansittart and Robinson, 
objected to Palmerston’s robust temperament. Canning found 
it necessary to break his promise to his subordinate and to 
unite the offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Finance 
Minister in his own person. He apparently, however, felt 
bitterly his inability to redeem his pledge to his colleague. 
By the king’s desire he offered him the Governorship 
of Jamaica; but Palmerston very naturally replied that he 
preferred England and the War Office to Jamaica and the 
negroes. He subsequently offered him the Governor-General- 
ship of India; but Palmerston’s happy disposition was satisfied 
with his situation at home. He would have cheerfully under- 
taken the difficult duties of Finance Minister; he cheerfully 
remained in his old situation at the War Office, and was 
promoted, for his constancy and worth, to a seat in the 
Cabinet.} 


1 There is a good story, which is worth preserving, singularly illustrative of 
Palmerston’s dexterity, During his long stay at the War Office he instituted 
a communication between his own room and the Registry. A basket, always 


Palmerston. 
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The same difficulty which deprived Canning of Palmer- 
ston’s services in the Treasury also occurred in filling up the 
Chancellorship. The king had assured the Primate 
made and the Bishop of London that he was determined 
Chancellor. on having a Protestant Chancellor, a Protestant 
T.ord Lieutenant, and a Protestant Chief Secretary of Ireland.} 
After such a statement the qualifications of one man for the 
Chancellorship could not be overlooked. By his great speech 
against the Roman Catholics in February, Copley had made 
himself the champion of the Protestant cause. It is true that 
Copley’s declamation had led to an open rupture between 
Canning and himself. He was probably, therefore, the last 
person whom Canning would have willingly selected for the 
Chancellorship. Statesmen, however, who undertake to form 
an Administration when they are deserted by all their col- 
leagues, and are coldly supported by their sovereign, cannot 
expect to dictate their own terms. Copley, to the disgust 
of his friends who had known him as a Liberal, became 
Chancellor and Lord Lyndhurst, and Leach succeeded him 
as Master of the Rolls. 

George IV. had forced a Protestant Chancellor on his 
minister. He had pledged himself to insist on the appoint- 
William ment of a Protestant Lord Lieutenant and a Protes- 
made Irish tant Chief Secretary for Ireland. He found, how- 
Secretary. ever, that in this respect he had some one besides 
Canning to deal with. J.ansdowne declined to have anything 
to do with the new ministry unless he was allowed to remodel 


at his side, could be drawn at any moment on a given signal into the Registry, 
and returned to him in the way in which it came. Whenever a visitor called 
on Palmerston, he was always desired to send in his name. The name was at 
once placed in the basket, whisked into the Registry, and returned with all the 
papers relating to the visitor's case. When Palmerston had listened to his 
applicant's preliminary statement, he used to interrupt him by saying, ‘‘ Dear 
me! It’s very remarkable, but I have your case actually before me now,” 
and, diving his hand into the basket, produced the papers. The delighted 
applicant departed with the conviction that his own grievances had been 
engaging the minister's attention all the morning. Palmerston’s account of 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer negotiations will be found in the Appendix 
to Bulwer’s Life, vol. i. p. 374. 

1 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 486. 
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the Irish government as he chose. Lansdowne and Canning 
together were too strong for the king, and George IV. found 
it necessary to break his inconsiderate promise to the Primate, 
Instead of Wellesley retiring to make room for a Protestant 
Viceroy, Goulburn was succeeded by a Catholic Chief Secre- 
tary.1 William Lamb, who was selected for the office, was the 
second son of the first Lord Melbourne. Born in 1779, he 
had lived for the first six-and-twenty years of his life with only 
the prospects of a second son before him. The death of his 
elder brother in 1805 made him heir-apparent to his father’s 
title, and almost immediately led to his introduction into Par- 
liament. ‘An idler of fashion,” the favourite of society, he 
completed the forty-eighth year of his age and the twenty- 
second of his Parliamentary career without evincing any of the 
qualifications which ultimately made him Prime Minister of 
England.? His friends thought him lazy in business and 
inefficient in debate; and they only partially forgave him for 
supporting the Six Acts in 1819, and for the moderation of 
his political conduct. His more intimate acquaintances were, 
however, aware that his easy temperament concealed qualities 
which would have made any one distinguished. A man of the 
world, who had received a fashionable education at Eton and 
at Cambridge, he was an excellent scholar, full of information 
on every subject, and endowed with a passionate love of litera- 
ture, which no cares or labours could suppress. 

The king submitted to Lamb’s selection the more readily 
because the qualities which made him popular in society com- 
mended him to his Majesty. Canning, however, was unable 
to secure another appointment which he desired to make. 
He wished to reward the brilliant services of Plunket with the 
Irish Chancellorship and a peerage. ‘The peerage was at once 


1 The words Catholic and Protestant throughout this chapter are, of course, 
used not in their strict sense, but in the sense applied to them at the time. 
See, for the statement in the text as to Lord Lansdowne, Greville, vol. i. p. 
96; and cf, Colchester, vol. iii, p. 489. 

2 See Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ Memoir, vol. i. pp. 22-196. 

8 Brougham, vol. iii. p. 409. Greville, vol. iii, p. 130. Russell's Recollections 
and Suggestions, p. 140. 
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conferred upon the great orator; but the king refused to 
’ Plunket accept Lord Manners’ resignation of the Irish Chan- 
Tata cellorship. Canning ought to have declined to accept 
the Common the king’s decision. Every argument which could be 


Pleas, and a 

Peer. urged in favour of his own acceptance of the Treasury 
pointed to the promotion of Plunket to the Irish Chancellor- 
ship. Men, however, are apt to regard their own claims and 
those of their friends from different standpoints, and Canning 
gave way. Foiled in his original purpose, he endeavoured to 
soothe his friend’s disappointment by offering him the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, which Copley had just vacated. The English 
Bar, however, protested against the appointment of an Irish 
barrister to a post which had always been regarded as an 
exclusive prize for English barristers, and Plunket had to 
refuse the offer. A vacancy was ultimately made for him by 
the retirement of the Chief Justice of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas, and Plunket was thus provided with a suitable 
office. But he felt bitterly the disappointment which he had 
experienced, and he threw the responsibility of his rejection 
on the Prime Minister. 

The various appointments which have been thus related 
were completed before the conclusion of the Easter recess. 
But it was rumoured that many of them—Sturges Bourne’s 
and Dudley’s, for example—were only provisional, and that 
some of the minor offices of the Administration—the Master- 
ship of the Mint, the Surveyorship of Woods and Forests, and 
the office of Judge-Advocate-General—were still undisposed 
Theimita. Of xtreme Tories, irritated at Canning’s unex- 
tion of the pected success in forming a Government, affected 

to regard these vacancies as a proof of the pro- 
visional nature of the Administration, and a provisional 
ministry as wholly undeserving of support. Tories, indeed, 
spoilt by a continuous tenure of place, must have been . 
peculiarly exasperated at the appearance of the House of 
Commons. There, sitting above Canning, the recent leader 


1 The history of this will be found in Mr. McCullagh Torrens’ Life of Lord 
Melbourne, vol, i. p. 230. 
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of the Tory party, was Brougham, only recently the most 
formidable member of the Opposition. The Tories forgot 
that the change was due to the secession of their own 
leaders; and that the reasons which had induced them to 
cross the House themselves justified the Whigs in imitating 
their example. They saw the inconsistency of Canning’s 
alliance with the Whigs; they were not cool enough to reflect 
that it was caused by their own defection, and they assailed 
the minister night after night with the most violent invective. 
The House of Commons met on Tuesday, the 1st, the 
House of Lords on Wednesday, the 2nd of May. The first 
sittings in both Houses were entirely occupied with ... 
the explanations which ministers and ex-ministers sg 
thought it necessary to offer. The debates were  Parlia- 
warm; but they were cool compared with those pone 
which followed them. On the 3rd of May, General Gascoyne, 
the member for Liverpool, was rising to make a speech on 
the condition of the shipping interest, when he was interrupted 
by George Dawson, the member for Londonderry. Dawson 
had married Peel’s sister; he had been Peel’s under secretary 
at the Home Office. He rose to ask whether the Mint, the 
Woods and Forests, and the office of Judge-Advocate-General 
had been filled up. Canning, amidst great cheers and laughter, 
answered “Yes,” but he pronounced the word “in such a tone 
of mingled scorn, anger, and grief, that it seemed as if the 
heart of him who uttered it were breaking with vexation and 
disappointment.” + Dawson had little pity for the vexation 
and disappointment of his former leader. He immediately 
followed up his question by moving that copies of the com- 
missions of the Master of the Mint and of the Judge-Advocate 
should be laid before the House. ‘It had been stated 
publicly,” he said, “that the places were to be filled up’ by 
those honourable members who now supported the Govern- 
ment, but who had for so long a time been opposed to its 
measures.” Brougham, seconding Dawson’s motion, defended 
himself and Canning, and ridiculed the Opposition. Brougham’s 
1 Lord Russell’s Recollections, p. 54. Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. p. 505. 
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patronage was probably almost as distasteful to the minister 
as Dawson’s uncompromising attack. Canning, however, had 
the courage to express his joy that “the standard of Opposi- 
tion” was at length raised, and to declare that such an act 
was “worth a thousand professions of qualified neutrality.” } 
Qualified neutrality was the last boon which was to be ex- 
tended to his Government. On the next evening, on going 
into Committee of Supply, Lethbridge declared that no con- 
fidence could be felt in the Ministry; and, on the following 
Monday, the fiery quarrel blazed up anew on an intimation 
from Fitzgerald, the member for Kerry, that he intended to 
withdraw a notice which he had given for the consideration 
of the claims of the Roman Catholics, It was evident, the 
Tories retorted, that ‘the Roman Catholics had been sacri- 
ficed to the desire of office.”2. For a moment the hot dispute 
subsided. On the Friday, Bourne took his seat as Home 
Secretary. He was at once asked whether he held the office 
provisionally, and, of course, replied that he held it during his 
Majesty’s pleasure. The plain answer was made the pretext 
for fresh debate. Lethbridge renewed the attack on the coall- 
tion, and Canning repelled it with unusual warmth.’ 

The opposition to the ministry was even fiercer in the House 
of Lords. Lord Londonderry, who had made a reputation as 
Theattack sit Charles Stewart, who had an implicit belief in 
vpn the wisdom of his brother’s policy and in his own 
the Lords. ability, and who had just resigned a situation in the 
Bedchamber, vehemently attacked Canning’s conduct of the 
Foreign Office, and pointedly denounced Dudley as a provi- 
sional minister. A day or two afterwards another uncompro- 
mising Tory, Newcastle, had the hardihood to call Canning 
“the most profligate minister that had ever been placed in 
power.”* The expression accurately illustrated the temper 
of the Peers. Their hostility was the more formidable because 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. p. 540. 

2 Ibid., pp. 578, 580. 8 Ibid., p. 743. 

4 Ibid., p. 7o7. Lord Colchester says the expression was, ‘‘a profligate 
minister and an unprincipled man.""—Colchester, vol. iii, p. 499. 
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the new ministry was far weaker in the House of Lords than 
in the House of Commons. In the Lower House, Canning, 
supported by Brougham and backed by the Whigs, could afford 
tp despise the barking of the Tory pack.! In the Upper 
House, the chief spokesmen of the ministry, only lately raised 
to the Peerage, found themselves assailed by an Opposition 
powerful both for its ability and its numbers. In the House 
of Commons, too, the Whigs as a body imitated the example 
of Brougham and supported the ministry or abstained from 
opposing it. Jn the House of Lords, Grey, the greatest of 
the Whigs, separated himself from his friends and joined with 
the Tories in denouncing the coalition, and in attacking the 
character of the new minister. Canning had borne the attacks 
of his former associates with comparative composure; he sank 
under the calm and telling eloquence of Grey. He even con- 
templated—so it was said at the time—his own elevation to 
the Peerage, in order that he might have the opportunity of 
replying to his assailant.? 

The fierce attacks which were thus made on the provisional 
nature of the new Government induced the Whigs to recon- 
sider their original determination and to openly join seca 
it. Lansdowne entered the Cabinet without office; jointhe 
Tierney accepted the Mint; and some minor situae ™™*"™ 
tions in the Administration were conferred on other members 
of the Whig party. No one was thoroughly satisfied with 
these arrangements. Canning wished Lansdowne to receive 
the seals of the Home Office; Lansdowne declined to do 
so till the Irish Government was remodelled; and Tierney 
declared that the coach must be all unpacked and repacked 
again? For the moment, however, the Administration ac- 
quired completeness from these appointments, and was able, 
In consequence, to escape from the taunts of its opponents, 
and to address itself to the business of the session. The 


1 “Blanche, Tray, and Sweetheart all barking at him.”—Russell’s Recol 
lections, Pp. 52. 

2 Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. p. 720. Brougham, vol. ii, p. 481. 

8 Greville, vol. i. p. 96. Colchester, vol. iii, p. 502. 
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session had hitherto been barren of results. No great mea- 
sure had passed through both Houses of Parliament; but one 
The Corn measure of importance—the Corn Bill—had passed 
Buh through all its stages in the House of Commons. 
The Peers had already anticipated its reception in their own 
House by appointing a committee to consider the prices at 
which corn should be imported into this country. The Act of 
1815 had allowed the importation of corn when the price of 
wheat stood at 80s. a quarter. The Act of 1822 had contem- 
plated the importation of corn when the price of wheat rose to 
70s. a quarter. The bill of 1827 permitted the importation of 
corn at a 20s. duty when the price stood at 6os. a quarter. 
The agriculturists, however, were unanimous in considering 
that 60s. was not a remunerative price; and that the British 
farmer could not afford to grow grain if he were not assured 
some further protection. 

Such were the views of the agriculturists when the Corn Bill 
reached the House of Lords. The bill had been prepared by 
the late Government, and Wellington had been a member of 
the Cabinet which had approved its introduction. Wellington, 
Wellington’s however, had never liked its provisions ; and on the 
amendment. 24th of May he wrote to Huskisson and privately 
suggested an amendment in it. The Duke desired to prevent 
corn being taken out of bond until the corn previously placed 
in bond had been entered for consumption, or until the price 
of wheat rose to 70s. a quarter. Huskisson replied that the 
provision was inadmissible, because it would give any “one 
proprietor of foreign corn in any port power to lay a veto 
upon the sale of all corn warehoused subsequent to his in that 
port until the price reached 70s.” Nothing could be clearer 
than this opinion. Unfortunately Huskisson went on to sug- 
gest another alternative. ‘Had your proposal been that no 
corn, after the passing of the present bill, should be allowed 
to be entered for home consumption till the average price had 
reached 66s., and that thenceforward all corn so bonded, or 
thereafter imported, should come under the regulations of the 
bill, individually I should not object to such a proviso. But 
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Iam afraid that even this amendment would prove fatal to 
the bill in our House.” The Duke probably thought that any 
amendment on which he and Huskisson were agreed was cer- 
tain of acceptance in the House of Commons. He at any 
rate decided on proposing an amendment in the sense which 
he attached to Huskisson’s suggestion. He proposed that 
“foreign corn in bond should not be taken out of bond until 
the average price of corn should have reached 66s.” Goderich 
at once said that the success of the amendment would be fatal 
to the bill. The Duke startled him, in reply, by showing him 
Huskisson’s letter. The House divided. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Household voted against the Government, and the 
Duke’s amendment was carried by a majority of 4 votes. 

The defeat was as embarrassing as it was unexpected. No 
one was more surprised by it than Huskisson. He had kept 
no copy of his letter to the Duke, and he was at a loss to con- 
ceive what he could have written which had justified the Duke’s 
language. The Duke sent him a copy of his letter, and he 
was then for the first time aware of the careless terms in which 
it had been worded. He had intended to mean, and his 
words perhaps strictly did mean, that the provisions of the 
bill should be suspended till tle average price of wheat had 
reached 66s, ; but that, when once this price had been attained, 
“ thenceforward,” as his letter put it, the bill should come into 
operation. But, whatever was his meaning, his words were 
obviously capable of misinterpretation. Wellington honestly 
attached te them the sense which he embodied in his own 
amendment; Goderich failed to comprehend them; and 
Huskisson himself admitted that the mistake had arisen ina 
pure misunderstanding. The mistake, however, proved fatal 
to the measure. The ministers, indeed, endeavoured to cor- 
rect it on the report; but they were beaten by a still larger 
majority. Wellington’s amendment was reaffirmed by 133 votes 
to 122,? 


1 78 votes to 74.—Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. p. 1098. 

3 Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. p. 1238. The correspondence between 
the Duke and Huskisson will be found in ibid., pp. 1326, 1386 ; and Aza, Reg., 
1827, Hist., p. 148. 
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Ministers had no one but themselves to thank for this 
defeat. It was due to Huskisson’s carelessness and their own 
mismanagement. They ought never to have allowed either 
the Duke or any other peer to make any amendment in the 
bill whatever. The Corn Bill was a money bill, and the 
House of Lords was violating the privileges of the House of 
Commons in introducing any material amendment into a 
money bill. No one on the Government benches, however, 
seems to have seen the obvious point! The Corn Bill was 
consequently lost, and the Government brought to the verge 
of ruin, through an amendment which ought never to have 
been allowed. The conduct of the Government after its 
defeat was almost as unwise as the proceedings which had led 
to it. The Corn Bill was dropped; a temporary measure was 
introduced and passed releasing corn in bond; and Canning 
undertook to reintroduce the bill which had been lost at the 
commencement of the following session. Instead, however, 
of submitting with dignity to the decision of the Lords, he was 
hurried into an attack upon the Peers. ‘I can conceive,” he 
said, “no species of faction more inexcusable, more blamable, 
or more wicked than that which would make a subject touching 
the vital interests and involving the prosperity of the whole 
community a ground for exciting party feelings or exasperating 
political animosities.” But, having laid down this rule, he 
wound up the debate by declaring that “the Duke of Welling- 
ton had been made an instrument in the hands of others on 
this occasion.” Canning’s language was severely criticised in 
the House of Lords; and Sir Joseph Yorke, Lord Hardwicke’s 
brother, meeting him in Westminster Hall, told him that he 
would lose his place if he did not keep his temper.? 

The angry feelings which Canning’s taunt excited might 
possibly have been assuaged if the peers had known that 
the minister whom they had exasperated had made his last 

1 Lord Colchester saw it clearly enough. Colchester, vol. iii, p. 513. 

2 Colchester, vol, iii. p. 516. For Canning’s remarks see Hansard, New 
Series, vol, xvii. pp, 1308, 1338. It is singular that the criticisms of the Peers 


on Canning’s language are not reported in Hansard, They are given in the 
Ann, Reg., 1827, Hist., p. 160; and are referred to in Colchester, supra, 
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important speech in the House of Commons. On the 2nd of 
July, ten days after it was made, Parliament was The death 
prorogued. Canning had been ill at the beginning °f Canning. 
of the session. The anxiety, the irritation, and the fatigue 
which he had undergone during the continuance of it had 
told on his constitution. He was too unwell to attend a 
Council held towards the end of July, at which Lansdowne 
was at last entrusted with the seals of the Home Offfice, and 
Lord Carlisle with the Privy Seal! He accepted an invitation 
to the Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chiswick, where it was hoped 
that quiet and good air might restore him to health. But he 
never recovered from the illness which was gradually destroying 
him. On the last Monday in July he told the king that “he 
did not know what was the matter with him, but that he was 
ill all over.” On the following Wednesday his friends were 
alarmed to hear that his life was in danger. On Sunday, the 
5th of August, the danger was announced to the public. The 
lumbago from which he was suffering had unfortunately proved 
only one symptom of the severe chill which he must have taken. 
Internal inflammation supervened, The unfortunate statesman 
suffered severe agony; his possible recovery became more and 
more doubtful; and at last, on the 8th of August, in the house in 
which Fox had died twenty years before, Canning passed away. 
The news of Canning’s death came like a thunderclap on 
the startled nation. Fifteen years had passed since a Prime 
Minister had died in England; and the catastrophe which had 
produced the death of Perceval had hardly created so great a 
sensation as the death of Canning. All that was liberal in the 
nation, all that was liberal in Europe, seemed dependent on 
the life of the great orator who was lying dead at Chiswick ; 
and both intolerance at home as well as autocracy abroad had 
apparently been relieved by his death from their chief opponent. 
The failure of his short Administration in no way affected this 
conclusion. His shortcomings were uniformly ascribed to the 
pertinacity of an Opposition by which it was thought he had 
been done to death. The indiscretions which had made his 
1 Greville, vol. i, p. 102, 
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words distasteful to his own colleagues were regarded as his 
chief distinction by the nation. The eloquent language in 
which, as will be related in another chapter, he had called a 
new world into existence, or defied the Spanish army to cross 
the Portuguese frontier, had breathed new life into the struggling 
cause of Liberalism in Burépe. An entire nation ‘hastened to 
do honour to the departed’statesman. His friends desired that 
his funeral in Westminster Abbey should be attended by his 
near relations and his colleagues alone. But it proved im- 
possible to carry out their wish. Princes, peers, public bodies, 
private individuals, men of all ranks and of all opinions, begged 
permission to pay their last tribute of respect to the statesman 
on whose periods they had hung or on whose daring they had 
relied. The streets through which the procession passed to 
the Abbey were thronged by a vast crowd, which a heavy fall 
of rain failed to disperse; and, amidst the lamentations of a 
nation, the remains of the great orator were quietly lowered to 
their last resting-place among the statesmen whom England 
numbers in the long category of her worthies. 

Two days before his death Canning’s colleagues met together 
to discuss their own procedure. They decided to stand by one 
The forma. another. Tansdowne was deputed to go to Windsor 
tion of 'ord and announce the minister’s death to the king. The 
ministry. king sent for Goderich and Sturges Bourne, the most 
intimate of Canning’s friends, and desired Goderich to form a 
ministry. The task was easily completed. Lansdowne and 
the Whigs stood by the new minister. Wellington was induced 
to resume the command of the army. Goderich succeeded to 
Canning’s office as First Lord of the Treasury. Huskisson 
replaced Goderich in the Colonial Office, and was entrusted 
with the lead of the House of Commons; and Charles Grant, 
who had been Vice-President of the Board, was promoted 
to the Presidency of the Board of Trade in succession to 
Huskisson. One office alone occasioned the new minister 
some embarrassment. Goderich desired to complete the 
arrangement which Canning had contemplated, and to secure 
Palmerston as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Immediately 
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after his own appointment he offered Palmerston the office. 
But Goderich proved as incapable as Canning of redeeming 
the-pledge which he thus gave. The king, intent on building 
palaces in London and on making fresh improvements at 
Windsor, wag anxious to secure a friend of his own at the 
Exchequer! The “fittest man in England for the office,” 
according to. the king’s estimation ‘of fitness, was 
Herries. Herries had been private secretary years 
before to Vansittart; he had subsequently acted as private 
secretary to Perceval. He had been rewarded for his services 
by the Auditorship of the Civil List, a situation to which the 
substantial remuneration of £1400 a year was attached ; and 
in 1820 he had been promoted to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury. Sitting with Canning for Harwich,? enjoying 
Goderich’s confidence in the Treasury, he had gained the 
friendship of both of these ministers; but he had acquired 
no Parliamentary distinction which justified his promotion, 
Declaring himself unequal to the high office which was thrust 
on him, he professed his readiness to accept a subordinate 
situation in the ministry, and only yielded at the personal inter- 
vention of the king.? 

The king’s preference had apparently secured the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer for Herries; but the announcc- 


Herries. 


1 See the account told by Lord Palmerston himself in Bulwer's Life, Appendix, 
vol, i, At the Council at which Herries was appointed to the Exchequer, the 
architect of Windsor Castle applied to him for £15,000 for the Round Tower, 
The metropolitan improvements in progress at the tine were well summed up 
by Lord Colchester: ‘‘ The king’s new palace on the site of Buckingham House 
is covered in; Carlton House has nearly disappeared; and the new terrace of 
houses towards the Mall is rising rapidly. The grass part of St. James's Park 
is to be laid out in shrubberies, like Regent’s Park. New gateways colonnaded 
are already built at Hyde Park Corner, leading on one side by the king’s garden 
into Constitution Hill, and on the other side of the Duke of Wellington’s house 
into Hyde Park. <A new bridge of five arches has been thrown across the 
Serpentine, at the end nearest Kensington Gardens; and a new carriage drive 
has been made round the whole of the Park north of the Serpentine,”— 
Colchester, vol. iii, p. 522. Cf. Greville, vol. i, p. 108. 

2 Canning sat for Harwich from 1823 to 1826; for Newport from 1826 to 
his acceptance of the Treasury, and thenceforward for Seaford. 

8 This story is told in Bulwer’s Palmerston, Appendix, vol. i. p. 378; Greville, 
vol. i, p. 112; and Colchester, vol. iii. p. 524. 
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ment of the king’s intention raised a storm of opposition among 
the Whig members of the Cabinet. The Whigs differed from 
Herries’ views ; they disliked the circumstances under which 
Hisappoint: the appointment was made; and they insi$ted on 
a he the reconsideration of the arrangement. Their annoy- 
chequer. § ance was greater because they had desired Lord 
Holland’s admission to the Cabinet, and the king refused to 
avail himself of Holland’s services. ‘The Whigs, under these 
circumstances, became so angry that they threatened to leave 
the ministry in a body; and the quarrel was only temporarily 
arranged by Goderich going down to Windsor and obtaining 
a temporary postponement of Herries’ appointment. Huskisson 
since the conclusion of the session had been travelling on the 
Continent. A special messenger had been sent to him with 
the particulars of Canning’s death, and with the offer of the 
Colonial Office ; and the distracted Cabinet decided on letting 
Herries’ appointment rest till Huskisson’s return. In the 
meanwhile a paragraph was sent to the newspapers, which 
had announced Herries’ promotion, to explain that the appoint- 
ment had not been definitely made. Jor a few days the news- 
papers joined in a chorus of praise of Herries, so loud and so 
unmeasured in its strain as to suggest a doubt of its sincerity. 
Courter, Post, Times, New Times, Sun, and Herald inserted 
their little paragraphs in praise of the minister-designate. The 
Funds, it was stated, fell on the rumour that Herries had 
declined the office; the City recovered its complacency on 
a report that he had accepted it. George IV.’s declaration 
that Herries was the fittest nan in England for the office was 
almost justified by the language of the press. 

The praise was probably overdone ; the reaction was suddenly 
coming. Towards the end of August a newspaper hinted that 
Herries was connected with a great capitalist, the arbiter of the 
European exchanges. The Chronicle immediately denounced 
the connection, and declared that it disqualified Herries for 
the Exchequer. The Courier contradicted the Chronicle; the 
Chronicle replied to the Courier; and for a week people thought 
of nothing but the acquaintance of Herries with Rothschild. 
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The Zimes, which was supposed to favour the Whig section 
of the Cabinet, threw its weight into the scale against Herries, 
reserving its article for the day on which Huskisson reached 
England. Huskisson required, however, little encourage- 
ment to induce him to oppose the appointment; and his lan- 
guage was so firm that the king was persuaded to reconsider 
the contemplated arrangement. George IV. suggested that 
Huskisson should take the Exchequer, but Huskisson pre- 
ferred the quiet of the Colonial Office. Sturges Bourne and 
Tierney, to whom the Exchequer was subsequently offered, 
also shrank from the responsibilities of the office. The king 
thereupon fell back upon Herries. Lansdowne resigned, but 
withdrew his resignation ; and the world was assured that the 
ministry was complete, and that Herries had accepted the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer.? 

The difference had been settled, but its history augured ill 
for the future of the ministry. Herries was “nettled by the 
attacks made upon him;” the Whigs were “sick to i; 

: : ‘ ° ; Dissensions 
death of their situation and anxious to resign.” in the 
Every one was uncomfortable, and the Prime Mini- “'"*"”- 
ster was more uncomfortable than any of his colleagues. His 
unfitness for his situation was already evident, and every 
section of his Administration agreed in denouncing his weak- 
ness.2_ At the commencement of November ministers began 
to return to London. Tierney, Huskisson, and Herries were 
all at their offices, and Tierney took occasion to speak to 
Goderich about the future of the ministry. In the previous 
session Canning had announced his intention to nominate a 
finance committee to inquire into the conuition of the revenue. 
Tierney suggested that Althorp should be asked to take the 
chair of this committee. Goderich mentioned the matter to 


-1 The history of this strange intrigue will be found in the newspapers of 
the day, which are worth referring to. See also Greville, vol. i. pp. 108-113; 
Palmerston, vol. i. p. 197, and Appendix, p. 378; Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens’ 
Life of Lord Melbourne, vol. i. p. 236; comparing these statements, of course, 
with the account which Mr. Herries has given of the matter in his Life of 
Herries. Lord Lansdowne'’s resignation is mentioned in the Z¢mes of the 
3rd of September. 
3 Greville, vol. i. pp. rz0, 121. 
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Huskisson, as leader of the House of Commons; and, as 
Huskisson agreed with Tierney, Tierney undertook to sound 
Lord Spencer, Althorp’s father, as to the probability of his 
son’s accepting the duty. Althorp conditionally accepted the 
chairmanship; and it then occurred to Goderich to inquire 
whether Herries was acquainted with the negotiation. He 
waa distressed to learn that no one had thought of consulting 
him about the propriety of the appointment, and he advised 
Huskisson to take some opportunity of doing so. The desired 
opportunity soon occurred. On the 28th of November Herries 
happened to call on Huskisson at the Colonial Office, and he 
then learned for the first time that some kind of negotiation 
had been going on with Althorp. He at once objected to the 
proposed appointment, and on the next day sought an inter- 
view with Goderich, and remonstrated with him on the 
slighting manner in which he had been treated. Goderich 
expressed his regret at the occurrence. Huskisson sub- 
sequently followed Goderich’s example, and told Herries that 
he had written to Tierney to stop any further proceedings. 
Herries fancied that Huskisson had deferred to his remon- 
strance, and was pacified by this opinion. 

A disagreeable quarrel had proved the hollowness of the 
truce betwecn the two sections of the Government. Con- 
scious of their humiliating position, Ministers decided that 
they could not go on without additional strength ; and on the 
8th of December Goderich personally urged the king to admit 
Holland and Wellesley to the Cabinet. The king refused; 
and on the following Tuesday Goderich, repeating his advice 
in a letter, begged leave, unless it were adopted, to retire. 
J.ansdowne and Huskisson saw the letter which Goderich had 
“written, and professed their readiness to abide by his decision. 
The Prime Minister, however, after showing the letter to his 
colleagues, added a postscript on his own account, pleading 
domestic circumstances as the reason for his resignation. The 
king, with much dexterity, treated the postscript as the letter ; 
and, expressing his regret at the domestic reasons which neces- 
sitated Goderich’s retirement, sent for Harrowby. Harrowby 
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at once refused the dignity which the king thrust upon him; 
and Goderich, in consequence, consented to remain in office. 
The town had hardly recovered from its surprise on learning 
that Harrowby had been sent for, when it was astonished to 
learn that Goderich had resumed his situation.! 

Herries had naturally neglected his own personal grievance 
while the Government was on the eve of dissolution; he re- 
verted to it on the restoration of Goderich to power. +4. Minis 
On the 21st of December, two days after the Prime *yY ls. 
Minister’s resumption of office, he wrote to Goderich to say 
that it was “time that some steps should be taken with respect 
to the Committee of Finance ;” that he objected to Althorp’s 
appointment, both on public and private grounds; and that 
he was ready to relieve his chief from the difficulty by the 
cheerful resignation of his office. Goderich promised to see 
Huskisson on the subject. Huskisson, however, was out of 
town. He did not return to London till the 27th of Decem- 
ber; and Goderich then discovered that he declined to give 
way to Herries, and that he intended to retire from office if 
Althorp were not appointed chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Goderich, finding it impossible to shake Huskisson’s 
determination, again appealed to Herries. But Herries was 
as inexorable as Huskisson. Goderich could get nothing out 
of him but a constant reference to the ultimatum in his letter. 
‘‘*Pray do not resign,’ said the noble lord at the head of 
affairs. ‘My letter of the 21st of December,’ said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. ‘But lam agitated beyond measure,’ 
said the noble lord. ‘My letter of the 21st of December,’ 
continued the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The noble lord 
pleaded almost in tears; but still the stony-hearted Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pointed to his letter of the 21st of 
December.”2 Unable to reconcile his colleagues, Goderich 


1 The best account of this will be found in Palmerston’s letter of 18th 
December to his brother (Palmerston, vol. i. p. 207). Cf. also Greville, vol, i. 
p. 116, and Torrens’ Melbourne, vol. i. p. 299. 

2 See Brougham's amusing description of the negotiation (Hansard, vol. 
xviii, p. 553). Huskisson’s explanation will be found in ibid., p. 463; Herries’, 
ibid., p. 487; Goderich’s, ibid., p. 272, 
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went down to Windsor and stated the matter to the king. 
George IV., for once in his life, knew his own mind. Pro- 
perly indignant with the weak minister, who had brought the 
Government into disrepute, he told him “‘to go home and take 
care of himself,” and send the Chancellor to him. ‘Goody 
Goderich ”—so the world laughingly declared—began to cry, 
and his “ Majesty offered him his pocket-handkerchief.” } 

So ended the weakest Administration of the present century. 
Goderich had furnished one more example of the truth that 
a capable lieutenant may prove an incapable chief, 
The Duke of ea . ery 
Wellington and had fallen a victim to his fear of responsibility. 
Govern- By the Chancellor's advice the king immediately 
ont sent for Wellington, and desired him to form a 
Government. The Duke inquired whether George IV. attached 
any conditions to the duty ; and was assured that he was free 
to apply to any one except Grey; “that the Roman Catholic 
question was not to be made a Cabinet question ;” and ‘that 
there was to be a Protestant Lord Chancellor, a Protestant 
Lord Lieutenant, and a Protestant Lord Chancellor in Ire- 
land.”2 The Duke, after receiving these instructions, applied to 
Peel. Peel thought it impossible to form an efficient ministry 
from the extreme Tories, and advised an attempt to secure the 
co-operation of Canning’s friends. ‘The attempt was made; 
but its success was, for some time, doubtful. The Whigs 
ee endeavoured to dissuade Huskisson from rejoining 
by Huskis- the Tories. ‘lhe Tories offered him excellent terms 
ais for his assistance. His own presence at the Colonial 
Office, Dudley’s at the Foreign Office, Grant’s at the Board 
of Trade, Palmerston’s assistance in the Cabinet, and Lamb’s 
continuance in the Irish Office might be taken as a guarantee 
that an impartial system would be pursued towards the Catholics, 
Huskisson was satisfied with these terms, and consented to take 
part in the new Administration. 

Huskisson’s assistance made Wellington’s task comparatively 
easy. Five members of the Goderich Cabinet—Lyndhurst, 


1 Palmerston, vol, i. p. 212; Greville, vol. i, p. 120; Colchester, vol. iii, 
Pp. 540. 2 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 12, 
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Dudley, Huskisson, Grant, and Palmerston—retained their old 
offices. The Duke himself took the Treasury; Peel returned 
to the Home Office; Bathurst became President of the Council; 
Goulburn replaced Herries at the Exchequer; and Herries was 
consoled with the Mastership of the Mint. Anglesey succeeded 
Wellesley as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Wetherell replaced 
Scarlett as Attorney-General. Wynn was dismissed from the 
India Board, and replaced by Melville. Wellington at the 
same time availed himself of the services of two more useful 
auxiliaries. Lord Aberdeen had already acquired some little 
distinction in the political and literary world. Educated at 
Harrow, the schoolfellow of Byron, he had been described in 
the “ English Bards and Scotch Reviews” as “the travelled 
thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” He had been intrusted in 1813 
with a mission to Vienna, and had secured the adhesion 
of Austria to the Treaty of Toplitz. He became anany Lords 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Ellen- Abericen 
borough was the eldest son of the great judge, whose borough. 
prejudices and ability invested his tenure of the Chief Justice- 
ship with peculiar interest. The son had already displayed in 
debate the eloquence and capacity which afterwards made him 
one of the most powerful speakers in the House of Lords. He 
became Lord Privy Seal. 

Wellington had succeeded in obeying the king’s commands 
and in forming an Administration. But the new Cabinet was 
assailed with abuse from almost every quarter. The old Tory 
party had been wild with delight at the restoration of Welling- 
ton and Peel to power; but its pleasure was damped by the 
admission of Huskisson to the Cabinet and the exclusion 
of Eldon from it. ‘Any ministry,” wrote Newcastle, “which 
excludes Lord Eldon and includes Mr. Huskisson cannot 
gain my confidence.” ‘It grieves me to think,” wrote Sid- 
mouth, “that an opportunity of forming an Administration 
which would have given entire satisfaction to the country has 
been lost. The admissions and the omissions are deeply to 
be deplored.” Eldon himself was hurt at the neglect of his 
friends, and declared that the ministry was “better than the 
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last, but not what was wished and expected.”} The annoy- 
ance of the Whigs, however, was far greater than that of the 
extreme Tories. The Whigs declared that the appointment of 
a military Prime Minister was unconstitutional ;? they com- 
plained that Huskisson had betrayed them; Canning’s widow, 
Lady Canning, considered that he had outraged her husband’s 
memory. ‘The part of the transaction which will appear 
extraordinary,” wrote Greville, ‘‘is that the Government having 
been broken up by a quarrel between Huskisson and Herries, 
the opposite party come in, and both these ministers remain 
with them. In private life the transaction would look very like 
a fraud, and be open to great suspicion.” 8 

In the midst of the ferment which thus existed, Huskisson had 
to seek re-election from his Liverpool constituents. Nettled by 
Attack upon the attacks upon him, he was driven into a justifica- 
Huskisson. tion of his conduct. “ He had insisted on receiving, 
and had received, from the Duke of Wellington ”—so, at least, he 
was reported to have said—“ positive and special pledges that a 
particular line of policy should be followed, and that his Grace 
should tread in all respects in the footsteps of Mr. Canning.” 4 
These words, uttered in the heated atmosphere of a popular 
election, were regarded as a declaration that Huskisson had 
demanded and obtained a guarantee for the future policy of 
the ministry. People who were present when the speech was 
made declared that the words which Huskisson had used were 
stronger than those attributed to him in the reports ; and every 
one believed that he had said that “the Duke of Wellington 
had acceded to his stipulation for the continuance of the 
system of free trade” and of Canning’s foreign policy. It was 
natural that such unguarded remarks should attract attention 


1 Colchester, vol. iii. pp. 542, 543. don, vol. iii. p. 33. Cf. also Duke of 
Newcastle’s letter to Duke of Wellington, in Wellington's Despatches, vol. iv. 
P. 257. 

2 See Brougham’s speech (Hunsard, vol. xviii. p. 56). 

8 Greville, vol, i. pp. 123, 125, 127. Cf. Buckingham’s George JV., vol. ii, 
P. 363. 

4 Ana. Reg., 1828, Hist., p. 13. The passage was toned down for publica- 
tion in Huskisson’s Speeches, vol, iii, p. 679. 

5 Colchester, vol. iii. pp. 545, 547. 
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in both Houses of Parliament. In the House of Commons 
Huskisson found it ‘necessary to explain away the meaning of 
his words. In the House of Lords Wellington thought fit to 
deny the accuracy of the statement. “If my right honourable 
friend,” he said, ‘‘had entered into any such corrupt bargain 
as he was represented to describe, he would have tarnished 
his own fame as much as I should have disgraced mine.” 

A misunderstanding of this description at the outset augured 
ill for the future harmony of the Administration. The rock, 
however, on which the Goderich Cabinet had been broken was 
discreetly avoided. Peel took the nomination of the Finance 
Committee into his own hands, put the leading members of 
all parties upon it, carried their appointment without material 
opposition, and placed Sir H. Parnell, an Irish member with 
liberal views and a considerable knowledge of finance, in the 
chair.1 But the appointment of the Finance Committee was 
one of the simplest questions which the ministry had before it. 
Many other matters, in which the public felt a greater interest, 
were waiting for a settlement. For the best part of a century 
the Dissenters had passively submitted to the ano- 47,. pis. 
malous position in which they had been placed by *mte's 
the legislature. Nominally unable to hold any office under 
the Crown, they were annually “whitewashed” for their in- 
fringement of the law by the passage of an Indemnity Act. 
The Dissenters had hitherto been assenting parties to this 
policy. They fancied that the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts would logically lead to the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, and they preferred remaining under a dis- 
ability themselves to running the risk of conceding relief to 
others. 

The tacit understanding which thus existed between the 
Church on the one side and Dissent on the other was main- 
tained unbroken till 1827. It was challenged in that year by 
William Smith, the member for Norwich. Smith was a London 
banker ; he was a Dissenter; and he felt keenly the “hard, 
unjust, and unnecessary ” law which disabled him from holding 

1} Hansard, vol, xviii. p. 448. 
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“any office, however insignificant, under the Crown,” and from 
sitting “as a magistrate in any corporation without violating 
his conscience.” He took the opportunity which the annual 
Indemnity Act afforded him of stating these views in the House 
of Commons. As he spoke the scales fell from the eyes of 
Liberal members. The moment he sat down, Harvey, the 
member for Colchester, twitted the Opposition with disregard- 
ing ‘the substantial claims of the Dissenters,” while those of 
the Catholics were urged year after year “‘ with the vehemence 
of party,” and supported by ‘‘the mightiest powers of energy 
and eloquence.” The taunt called up Lord John Russell, and 
elicited from him the declaration that he would bring forward 
a motion on the Test and Corporation Acts, ‘‘if the Protes- 
tant Dissenters should think it to their interest that he should 
do so.” 
A year afterwards, on the 26th of February 1828, Russell 
rose to redeem the promise which he thus gave. He rested 
The Test his case on the great principle that “every man 
and tin Ought to be allowed to form his religious opinions 
Acts. by the impressions on his own mind, and that, when 
so formed, he should be at liberty to worship God according 
to the dictates of his conscience, without being subjected to 
any penalty or disqualification whatever.” He characterised 
the Indemnity Act as an Act “passed yearly to forgive good 
men for doing good service to their country ;” and he showed 
that the conditions under which the Act had been originally 
passed were entirely altered.2 Russell found his chief opponent 
in Sir Robert Inglis, an English baronet representing an Irish 
constituency, who, from ability in debate and from his narrow 
views on religious subjects, was already becoming a champion- 
designate of the Church. Inglis declared that he resisted the 
motion because he believed that its success would be the fore- 
runner of further attacks upon the Church. “TI prefer that the 
contest should still continue about the outworks, and that we 
should not surrender them, because I am too sure that in that 


1 Hansard, New Series, vol. xvii. pp, 12-19. 
2 Lord J. Russell's speech will be found in ibid., vol. xviii. p. 676, 
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case we should have to fight for the citadel.” The debate 
thus commenced continued throughout the night. The friends 
of Canning voted with the rest of their colleagues, on the 
ground that the Test and Corporation Acts “had virtually and 
practically been repealed.” Notwithstanding this support, the 
ministry was beaten by a large majority. ‘‘ Many attached 
friends of the Established Church—Lord Sandon and Sir 
Thomas Acland,” for example—voted against them, and 
Russell’s motion was carried by 237 votes to 193.1 

The ministry had sustained a crushing and unexpected 
reverse. For the moment it was doubtful whether it could 
continue in office. It was saved from the necessity ,., ae 
of resigning by the moderation and dexterity of Peel. poses a com- 
Peel considered that nothing could be more unfor- een 
tunate for the Church than to involve the House of Commons 
in a conflict with the House of Lords on a religious question ; 
and that an earnest effort should be made to induce the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities cheerfully and voluntarily to acquiesce 
in measures which were calculated to conciliate the good-will 
of the Dissenters. On his advice the Bishops consented to 
substitute a formal declaration for the test hitherto in force. 
The declaration, which contained a promise that the maker of 
it would “never exert any power or any influence to injure or 
subvert the Protestant” Established Church, was to be taken 
by the members of every corporation, and at the pleasure of 
the Crown, by the holder of every office. Russell, though he 
disliked the declaration, assented to it for the sake of secur- 
ing the success of his measure. It was accordingly engrafted 
_without opposition on the bill, which had been introduced to 
give effect to the resolution of the 26th of February; and 
with this amendment the measure was sent to the House of 
Lords.? 

Russell had undoubtedly secured a great victory for the 
friends of religious liberty; but the fruits of his victory could 

1 Hansard, vol. xviii, p. 781. Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 68. 


3 Hansard, vol. xviii, pp. 1180-1329, The details of Peel’s negotiation with 
the Bishops will be found in his Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 69-99. 
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not have been reaped if it had not been for the assistance of 
Peel. In ordinary circumstances, the measure which the 
Commons had passed would have been immediately rejected 
by the Lords. Peel, however, had not merely concluded a 
successful compromise in the House of Commons; he had at 
the same time effectually checkmated the Tory party in the 
Pecrs. Eldon was as anxious as ever to assume the cham- 
pionship of the Church. But it was one thing to protect an 
institution whose regular garrison was prepared to make an 
effort for its defence ; it was another to defend a cause which 
was flung over by its natural supporters, ‘The Archbishop of 
York, speaking in the name of the Church, assented to the 
bill; the Bishops of Durham and Chester supported the Arch- 
bishop; and Eldon’s honest anger at the “ bad, mischievous, 
and revolutionary measure” fell on ears that would not hear. 
It was in vain that Redesdale, though he was eighty years of 
age, drove up from Gloucestershire for the purpose of opposing 
the bill. It was in vain that the Duke of Cumberland iden- 
tified himself with the minority, and resolutely resisted the 
attack on the Church. ‘The composition of the minority only 
testified to the change which had been silently effected in the 
views of the nation. The old men of eighty, faithful to the 
principles universally accepted in their younger days, were 
outvoted by the younger members who had been nurtured in 
the freer atmosphere of the nineteenth century. All that the 
Peers could do was to amplify the first words of the declara- 
cite ti, tion, and insist upon its being made “solemnly and 
raat pel sincerely, in the presence of Almighty God and 
upon the true faith of a Christian.” The Peers. 
hardly saw the full consequences of their amendment. In 
affording the Dissenter relief they had imposed a fresh dis- 
ability on the Jew.! 
The victory had been won; the bill had been carried; the 


1 Peel's JZemoirs, vol. i, p. 99; Eldon, vol. iii. pp. 38-44; Colchester, vol. 
iii, p. 555, who was So intent on supporting Eldon that he does not notice the 
successful amendment. Hansard, vol. xviii. pp. 1450, 1571, 1592; vol. xix. 
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disabilities of the Dissenters had been removed; and a 
successful blow had, at last, been struck at the ae 
monopoly of the Church. Ten days after the bill Catholic 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts had passed ‘"*'°™ 
the Peers, Burdett brought forward the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. The debate which ensued 
upon his motion extended over three nights. The Cabinet 
was equally divided in the division. Three members—Hus- 
kisson, Palmerston, and Grant—supported Burdett; three 
other members—Peel, Goulburn, and Herries—voted against 
him. Burdett found himself, in a full House, in a majority 
of six. A similar motion, in 1827, had been-rejected by a 
majority of four. The minority in 1827, the majority in 1828, 
had consisted of the same number—272 members. The 
strength of the Protestants had decreased in the interval from 
276 to 266 votes.} 

Peel was so discouraged by this defeat that he told Wellington 
that he must retire at an early period from the Government. 
He begged the Duke, in the meanwhile, to refrain from using 
any language which would preclude him from seriously con- 
sidering the whole question in the recess. ‘The Duke agreed 
with the advice which was thus given to him. On the oth of 
June, Lansdowne brought the resolution of the Commons 
before the House of Lords, and was beaten by a majority of 
44. But men noticed the altered tone in which the claims 
of the Roman Catholics were resisted by the ministry. The 
Chancellor, who, a year before, had distinguished himself by 
the vehemence of his opposition, admitted that the subject 
presented great difficulty. J.yndhurst’s admission was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Prime Minister; and Lansdowne 
openly deduced from their language that ministers intended 
to bring forward some measure of their own. Lansdowne 
was not the only person who placed this interpretation on the 
speeches of ministers. Protestant peers, at the dinner-table 
and in the Park, asked each other what the Duke meant by 
his unexpected language. Tory peers, trembling for the 

1 For the debate and division see Hansard, vol. xix. pp. 375-680. 
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future, attempted to extract some explanation from the Prime 
Minister.? 

A great difficulty had, in fact, arisen which no minister 
could have ignored. ‘The ministry had not lasted for half a 
year, but it had been rent during the whole period by internal 
divisions. The members of it held radically different views on 
almost every question which came before them. ‘They could 
not agree upon foreign policy; they could not agree about the 
Thecom corn laws; they could not agree about Reform ; 
ave they only abstained from quarrelling on the Roman 
Catholic question because they had agreed from the first to 
differ upon it. The corn laws formed the first subject on 
which an open rupture took place. The Duke had defeated 
the bill of 1827, and his conduct on that occasion had forced 
him to deal with the question himself. Early in March the 
Cabinet met to settle the subject. ‘The Duke desired that the 
20s. duty should commence when the average price of wheat 
The discus: Stood at 655. instead of 6os. a quarter; he proposed 
sion; of the to retain his famous warehousing amendment of the 
upon them. previous year. Huskisson at once declared that he 
could not face the House of Commons with such a measure, 
and the Cabinet broke up without coming to any decision. It 
met again on the following day, and the Duke pressed upon 
his colleagues the adoption of at any rate one of his two 
amendments. Huskisson refused to agree to either. Peel 
supported Huskisson; and the Cabinet again separated, the 
Duke in evident ill-humour. The Cabinet met for the third 
time on the next day. The Duke still clung to the principle 
of making some distinction between corn imported direct 
from abroad and corn taken out of a warehouse. Every single 
member of his Cabinet was against him; but the Duke stood 
firm, and the Cabinet separated for the third time without 
arriving at any decision. 

During the discussions which took place in the Cabinet 
Huskisson suggested that a 20s. duty should commence when 


1 For the debate see Hansard, vol, xix. pp. 1133-1296. Cf. also Colchester, 
vol. ili, pp. 569-572. 
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the average price of wheat stood at 60s.; but that, if more than 
200,000 quarters of corn were imported in any twelve weeks, 
the duty should be increased by one-fourth till the average 
price amounted to 66s. Grant, the President of the Board of 
Trade, objected to this concession. For the sake of meeting 
Grant's objections, Peel proposed that the increase of duty 
should be only a fifth instead of a fourth. All the Cabinet 
except Grant assented to this suggestion. Grant asked for time 
to think it over. His immediate friends in the Cabinet—Hus- 
kisson, Palmerston, and Dudley—begged him to agree to it. 
They pointed out to him that his own retirement must neces- 
sarily be followed by Huskisson’s resignation ; that resignation 
on such ground would be ridiculous ; and that the world would 
insist on believing that it was due to differences on other sub- 
jects. They were not able to shake their colleague, and Hus- 
kisson, with a heavy heart, went to the king and tendered his 
resignation. Grant’s resolution, however, did not survive his 
colleague’s departure. After Huskisson had left him, Goulburn 
called upon him, and persuaded him to yield. While he was 
speaking to the king, and explaining the reasons of his resigna- 
tion, Huskisson received a message from Peel that Grant had 
consented to goon. The rupture of the Administration, which 
had been apparently imminent, was thus averted.! Parlia- 
ment ultimately accepted the principle which the Cabinet had 
adopted ; and a new corn law, fixing the duty one-fifth higher 
than it had been fixed in 1827, was passed. 

The rupture was, however, only postponed for the time. A 
more difficult domestic question than the corn laws was ripe 
for settlement. The general election of 1826 had been 
characterised by the proceedings which had from time im- 
memorial distinguished these contests. Constituencies had 
been bought and sold; and corrupt voters, imitating the 
example of their betters, had, as usual, sold themselves. The 


1 Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol. i p. 245. Cf. Hansard, vol. xviii. p. 1379. 

2 Hansard, vol, xix. p. 1524. The duty under the new bill amounted to 
325. 8d. on the imperial quarter when the price of wheat was 545., falling as 
the price rose, and rising as it fell, 
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two boroughs in which bribery had been most shameless, or in 
which the constituents had taken the least precautions against 
Bribery at  Getection, were Penryn and East Retford. Penryn 
Fenrynand was an old offender. Its conduct had been inves- 
ford. tigated in 1807 and 1819; and the candidates in 
1826 were so much impressed with the recollection of these 
previous investigations, that they ordered the town-crier to 
declare that the practice previously resorted to of making the 
electors “‘comfortable” would be discontinued. It is pro- 
verbially easy, however, to form a good intention ; it is a much 
more difficult matter to carry it into effect. The electors, 
missing their accustomed comforts, refused to vote. The poll, 
during the two first days of the election, went on languidly ; 
and the virtue of the candidates surrendered to the passive 
resistance of the electors. 

The case of East Retford was even more flagrant than that 
of Penryn. It was proved to the committee from the evidence 
of several witnesses that it was ‘‘a notorious, long-continued, 
and general practice for the electors who voted for the success- 
ful candidates to receive twenty guineas from each of them; 
so that those burgesses who voted for both the members 
returned have customarily received forty guineas for such 
exercise of their elective franchise.” In addition to this 
notorious, long-continued, and general practice, “the most 
extensive treating was established there as a rooted and in- 
veterate habit.” ‘Some months prior to the election,” and 
‘beyond the period of the return, several public-houses in the 
interest of” the successful candidates were open to the voters.! 
Penryn and East Retford, indeed, were not singular in their 
offence ; they were only singular in being found out. Their 
case was, however, so gross that even an unreformed Parlia- 
ment could not avoid taking notice of it. On the 8th of May 
1827, Legh Keck, the member for Leicestershire, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill for the better prevention of bribery 
at Penryn. On the 11th of June, Tennyson, the member for 


1 For the case of Penryn, see Hansard, vol. xvii. pp. 682-703. For that of 
East Retford, ibid., p. 1200. 
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Blechingley, obtained leave to introduce a bill for the dis- 
franchisement of East Retford, and for the transfer of its two 
members to Birmingham. For the first time since the dis- 
franchisement of Grampound 4 really practical proposal had 
been made for the discouragement of bribery. 

The East Retford bill was introduced at a late period of 
the session. It was read a second time on the 23rd of June, 
and then dropped, for the year, by its promoters.’ pres ais. 
The Penryn bill made further progress. It was sensions 
read a second time on the 18th May; the House Cabinet, 
went into committee upon it on the 28th May, and Russell 
proposed in committee the disfranchisement of the borough. 
Canning, rising as Prime Minister, thought that the degree of 
guilt which had been proved against Penryn did not justify 
so strong a measure as the total disfranchisement of the 
town. But he could not even carry his own Cabinet with 
him. Russell’s amendment was adopted by 124 votes to 69; 
and the bill, thus disfranchising Penryn, was read a third time 
and passed on the 7th of June.” 

In the session of 1827, then, the House of Commons had 
assented to the principle of disfranchising East Retford, and 
had passed a measure disfranchising Penryn. Both the bills 
were again brought forward at the commencement of 1828. 
On the 31st of January Russell obtained leave to introduce a 
bill for transferring the elective franchise from Penryn to 
Manchester ; and, on the same evening, Tennyson introduced 
a bill for transferring the representation of East Retford to 
Birmingham.® ‘I'he Cabinet had hardly been a fortnight in 
office, but these motions instantly involved its members in 
a quarrel. The Tory section of the Cabinet desired, instead 
of disfranchising the boroughs, to throw them into the adjacent 
hundreds. The Liberal section was in favour of transferring 
the representation to some large towns. Peel, who on most 
questions was the arbiter among his colleagues, suggested that 
the difference might be settled by a compromise; that one of 

1 Hansard, vol, xvi. p. 1379. 2 Ibid., pp. 1055, 1155. 


3 Ibid., vol, xviii, p. 83, 
VOL. II. 2B 
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the boroughs might be thrown into the hundred, and that the 
representation of the other might be given to a town. The 
compromise was accepted; but its acceptance led to a fresh 
discussion. Huskisson wished to disfranchise Retford because 
its case was the worst. Peel wished to disfranchise Penryn 
because its conduct had been more frequently before Parlia- 
ment, and because Cornwall was more thickly studded with 
boroughs than any other county. Peel’s opinion was ulti- 
mately adopted ; and the Cabinet, after almost endless debate, 
arrived at an agreement.! 

On the erst of March, when the East Retford bill was in 
committee, Peel proposed the compromise which the Cabinet 
had agreed to. The House assented to the proposition of its 
leader, and agreed “to an instruction to the committee on the 
Retford bill to alter it by substituting the hundred of Basset- 
law for the borough of Birmingham. The Penryn bill was, in 
the meanwhile, “sent to the Lords,” and ‘ East Retford lay- 
to, to wait the result of Penryn. The Cornishmen, however, 
regained courage, and swore so stoutly at the bar of the Lords, 
that even Lord Carnarvon, who had charge of the disfranchise- 
ment bill, gave up the case, as far as sending the right to a 
town, and proposed the hundred instead. In this state of 
which are ngs Tennyson gave notice that he should, on the 
carned into xgth of May, go on with Retford, and Nicholson 
the House. é , , ‘ 

Calvert was to move in committee his alteration sub- 
stituting the hundred for Birmingham.”? Onthe afternoon 
of the day on which the consideration of the East Retford bill 
was resumed, the Cabinet met. Peel declared that he con- 
sidered himself free to vote as he liked. Huskisson stated 
that he had pledged himself from the first, if only one place 
were disfranchised, to vote for sending that place to a town. 
Bathurst objected, in any event, to the enfranchisement of a 
large town; and Melville said that Grampound had been dealt 
with as an open question in 1821, and that Retford might 


1 Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol. i, p. 253. Cf. Hansard, vol. xviii. p. 1280. 
2 Bulwer’s Palmerston, p. 254. It is impossible to improve on Lord Pal- 
merston's concise and clear description, 
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similarly be made an open question in 1828. The Cabinet, 
as usual, separated without arriving at any decision. Peel 
went down to the House and supported Nicholson Calvert's 
proposal to enfranchise the hundred. Huskisson, taunted 
with his previous pledges, privately told his colleagues that he 
could not support Calvert, and pressed for delay. Delay, how- 
ever, could not be obtained ; the House divided on Calvert's 
amendment; and Huskisson voted against Peel. Palmerston 
followed Huskisson into the lobby; but, notwithstanding this 
defection, Peel found himself in a majority of 18.) 

Peel was unable to conceal his annoyance at Huskisson’s 
conduct. He looked nettled and discomposed, and avoided 
his refractory colleagues. ‘They, on their part, took pustisson 
the matter in various ways. Palmerston went home **#8%5 
to bed, and thought no more about it. Instead of going to 
bed, Huskisson, on reaching home, wrote a hasty letter to 
Wellington. “After the vote which, in regard to my own con- 
sistency and personal character, I have found myself, from the 
course of this evening’s debate, compelled to give on the East 
Retford question, I owe to you, as the head of the Administra- 
tion, and to Mr. Peel, as the leader of the House of Commons, 
to lose no time in affording you an opportunity of placing my 
office in other hands.” The Duke received the letter at ten 
o’clock on the following morning. He immediately showed 
it ta. Bathurst, who happened to be with him at the time; and 
Bathurst advised him to pin his colleague to his word, and to 
transmit Huskisson’s resignation to the king. The Duke, sick 
of the incessant disputes which had paralysed the action of the 
Cabinet, adopted Bathurst's advice. He wrote a short note to 
Huskisson, saying that his letter had given him great concern, 
but that he had considered it his duty to lay it before the king. 
Nothing could exceed the surprise with which Huskisson real- 
ised the consequences.of his foolish letter. He had persuaded 
himself that an offer to resign was a different thing from a 
positive resignation ; that his duty to the Duke compelled him 
to offer to retire, and that the Duke’s duty towards the public 

1 Hansard, vol, xix. p. 813. Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol, i.-p. 257. 
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should have induced his Grace to keep his Cabinet together. 
He accordingly sent Dudley and Palmerston to the Duke to 
arrange the matter. He wrote himself with the same object. 
But the Duke persisted in regarding the letter as a positive 
resignation. For the next few days the Canningites endeavoured 
to shake the Duke’s decision. They found themselves unable 
to do so. Huskisson’s hasty letter had been interpreted as the 
resignation of his office, and, sorely against his will, he had to 
resign.? 

Exactly a year had passed since an ill-expressed letter of 
Huskisson’s to Wellington had led to the loss of Canning’s 
Corn Bill, and to the defeat of Canning’s Administration. The 
experience which the writer had acquired in 1827 had not 
taught him the necessity of expressing himself with precision. 
His knowledge of the world, his long Parliamentary career, 
did not prevent him from indulging in a feeble whine that the 
Duke should have insisted on placing the natural interpretation 
upon his words. It is obvious, however, that no minister, 
with any respect for himself, could have regarded Huskisson’s 
resignation as an isolated act, or have refrained from consider- 
ing it in connection with the events of the preceding year and 
the divisions in the Cabinet. It may be doubted whether 
Wellington was wise in pinning his colleague to his words, It 
cannot be doubted that he was justified in doing so. 

Huskisson’s resignation almost immediately led to the re- 
tirement of Palmerston, Grant, Dudley, and Lamb. Palmer- 
Huskisson’s Ston was, from the first, clear that Huskisson’s 
isfellowed retirement involved his own resignation. The 
by that of | Canningites had joined the Duke of Wellington in 
members a body; it was evident to him that their duty 
Cabinet. towards one another compelled them to leave him 
in a body. For himself, he had been Secretary at War for 
nineteen years; he had served under Perceval, Liverpool, 


1 The correspondence and debate upon it will be found in Wellington 
Despatches, vol. iv. pp. 449-478, and Hansard, vol. xix. p. 915. Cf. Bulwer's 
Palmerston, vol, i. p. 258; Le Marchant’s Spencer, 228, note; and Greville, 
vol, i, p. 130. 
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Canning, and Wellington, and his capacity for business and 
his genial manners had made him universally popular. Begin- 
ning life under Tory auspices, he had at last seceded from 
a Tory Government ; and, notwithstanding the moderation of 
his views, he never again entered a Tory Cabinet. Grant, 
brilliant but irresolute, had with difficulty been dissuaded from 
resigning in March. There was no difficulty in persuading 
him to resign in May. Lamb was disposed: to underrate the 
great qualities of the Duke; he disliked his connection with the 
extreme Tories, and he doubted whether there was any one 
in the Tory camp who was capable of replacing Huskisson at 
the Colonial Office. It did not require any great pressure to 
induce him to resign, and the only pang which his resignation 
cost him was due to the termination of his official intercourse 
with Peel. Dudley alone hesitated. He would have willingly 
(so said his friends) given £6000 a year out of his own pocket, 
instead of receiving that sum from the public, for the pleasure 
of remaining at the Foreign Office; and he was thrown into 
an agony of doubt and irresolution by the resignation of his 
colleagues. He was at last persuaded that both his credit 
and comfort would be gone if he remained in the Cabinet 
without the support of his own political friends; and, with 
a heavy heart and some hesitation, he at last consented to 
leave office. ? 

The political gossips of the day manifested some anxiety 
to see how the vacancies which were thus created would be 
filled up. The arrangements which the Duke made excited a 
good deal of comment. Sir Henry Hardinge, an  qhe recon. 
officer in the Guards, replaced Palmerston as #firtion 
Secretary at War. Hardinge was nearly related to Mimsstry. 
Lord Londonderry, who had brought him into Parliament as 
member for Durham. A more distinguished officer, Sir 
George Murray, who had been Quartermaster-General to the 
Duke in Spain, and who had commanded the forces in Ireland, 
succeeded Huskisson at the Colonial Office. Murray was 
member for Perthshire; but he had given no signs of any 

1 Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol. i, p. 274, and Appendix, p. 380, 
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capacity in debate, and he had displayed no qualifications 
for administering a civil office. Lord Aberdeen was promoted 
to the Foreign Office; Lord Francis Leveson-Gower! became 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and Vesey Fitzgerald, the member 
for Clare, President of the Board of Trade. These, and one 
or two minor alterations, completed the changes which had 
become necessary from Huskisson’s retirement. 

The joy of the Tory party at these changes was extravagant 
and unconcealed. Wellington had at last placed himself at 
the head of a purely Tory Administration. An 
unadulterated Cabinet of this description had not 
existed for twenty years) Even Perceval, the 
favourite champion of the Tory party, had never ventured 
on forming a ministry from such materials as those which the 
Duke had employed for the purpose. Wild in their delight, 
the Tories rallied at the Pitt dinner at the end of May, and, 
at Eldon’s bidding, gave one cheer more for the Protestant 
ascendancy.? Their victory seemed, in fact, to all appear- 
ances complete. Liberal statesmen might regret the forma- 
tion, not merely of a Tory Cabinet, but of a military Cabinet.® 
Whatever regret they might feel, they were powerless to inter- 
fere. Wellington “is King of England,” was George IV.’s 
complaint a few months afterwards.* England, he might have 
added, had never enjoyed before so honest and simple-minded 
a king. But the Duke, in reality, was less powerful than 
George IV. supposed. The authority of the Cabinet did not 
repose in the Duke alone, but was shared by Peel, Lynd- 
hurst, and the Duke. During the next two years these three 
men governed England, and the Cabinet did little else than 
register their decisions. For the higher purposes of govern- 
ment, Murray and Hardinge, Fitzgerald and Goulburn, were as 
powerless as the clerks and underlings who carried out their 
instructions in their several departments. 

1 Lord Francis Gower had just resigned an Under Secretaryship, but 
he was, notwithstanding, persuaded to accept the promotion.—Wellington 
Despatches, vol. iv. pp. 473, 49%. 


3 Greville, vol. i. p. 132. 3 Hansard, vol, xix. p. 904. 
¢ Colchester, vol, iii. p, 612. 
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No one understood the principle on which Fitzgerald had 
been made President of the Board of Trade. Every one knew 
that he was a wealthy Irish landlord ; every one gave Vesey 
him crecit for comparatively liberal opinions. He fade ca? 
had always supported the emancipation of the  Printment. 
Roman Catholics; he had the reputation of being popular 
among his tenantry. But his chief recommendation for his 
new office was an ignorance of commercial, matters. His 
mind (so his Vice-President confessed) on all questions of 
trade and commerce was like a sheet of blank paper.! His 
appointment was universally disapproved,? but its conse- 
quences were expected by no one. Every member of the 
House of Commons accepting office from the Crown was 
bound to vacate his seat and to offer himself for re-election. 
But Fitzgerald had a seat which was, to all appearances, 
secure. The forty-shilling freeholders of Clare had always 
attended their landlords to the poll with the instinctive readi- 
ness with which a flock of sheep follow their bellwether. The 
landlords of Clare would vote to the last man for the President 
of the Board of Trade in a Tory ministry. In accepting office 
Fitzgerald had apparently nothing to dread but the incon- 
venience of a few weeks’ absence from London and the bustle 
and expense of a fresh election. The news of his appoint- 
ment, however, had hardly reached Ireland before disquieting 
rumours of a possible contest disturbed the equanimity of his 
friends. The proceedings of the Catholic Association had not 
been checked by the Act of 1825. Itinerant orators were 
employed by it to proclaim its principles in every parish, and 
to enlist the great masses of the population under its banners. 
An agitation of this character was almost certain to be 
successful in Ireland. The people, warmed by the eloquence 
addressed to them, and encouraged by their priests, enlisted 
in the cause of the Association, and venerated O’Connell as 
the champion of their cause. 

Fitzgerald vacated his seat for Clare, and O’Connell decided 
on affording a signal proof of the power which he had acquired. 

1 Bulwer’s Palmerston, vol. i. p. 286. 2 Colchester, vol. iii, p. 569. 
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At the general election of 1826 he had persuaded the electors 
TheClare Of Waterford to reject a Beresford and to return an 
election. _ unexceptionable candidate of his own proposing. 
What would the Saxon think if, in 1828, he told the electors 
of Clare to return himself? It was true that he was a stranger 
to the county; that the laws incapacitated him from sitting 
in Parliament; and that the electors, in returning him, would 
vote for him with the knowledge that their suffrages were 
thrown away. It was true also that Fitzgerald was eminently 
popular; that he was possessed of all the advantages derivable 
from property and station; that he had consistently voted 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics ; and that he had held 
high office, years before, in the Irish Government. Every dis- 
qualification which could be urged against O’Connell, every 
advantage which Fitzgerald possessed, would only emphasise 
the victory of the Association. The news that O’Connell was 
a candidate roused Clare, from Galway to the Shannon, into a 
wild tumult of enthusiasm. On the day of the election the 
forty-shilling freeholders marched into Ennis, the county town, 
led by their parish priests, to vote for God arid O’Connell. 
‘The country is mad,” wrote Fitzgerald. If it were mad there 
was at least method in its madness. For five days Fitzgerald 
maintained an unequal contest. All the gentry of the county, 
all the fifty-pound freeholders voted for him; but the poorer 
electors to a man voted for O’Connell. After five days, Fitz- 
gerald, finding his prospects hopeless, retired from the contest, 
and O’Connell was triumphantly returned.? 

The blindest Protestant could not fail to perceive the im- 
portance of this election. The Irish had learned their power ; 
The conse they had returned a Roman Catholic to Parliament ; 
asc =—ss there was no reason to doubt that they were as 
election. powerful in almost every other Irish county as they 
had proved themselves in Clare. There was no reason to 
suppose that they would refrain from exercising their power. 
‘This business,” wrote Eldon,? “must bring the Roman 


1 Ann, Reg., 1828, pp. 120-129. Peel’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 106-115. 
2 Eldon, vol. iii, p. 54. 
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Catholic question, which has been so often discussed, to a 
crisis and a conclusion.” It was as obvious to every politi- 
cian as it was plain to Eldon that the ministry could no longer 
sit still and do nothing. But there was a wide difference of 
opinion as tu what should be done. Hot-headed Tories, who 
at the Pitt dinner had given one cheer more for the Protestant 
ascendancy, were quite ready to prescribe a remedy. The 
Clare election had been won by the forty-shilling freeholders ; 
and the forty-shilling freeholders throughout Ireland must, in 
consequence, be disfranchised. Ireland, if necessary, must be 
crushed into obedience by the application of force; and the 
Roman Catholic majority in one country must be taught to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Protestant majority in the 
other. There was, however, one weak point in this reasoning, 
which prudent men, less impulsive than extreme Tories, could 
not fail to perceive. Forty-shilling freeholders could not be 
disfranchised, repressive measures could not be adopted, with- 
out the consent of Parliament; and it was hopeless to expect 
that the House of Commons would consent to either remedy 
unless it was accompanied by the relief of the Roman Catholics. 
A few months before, indeed, a Protestant ministry, resolved 
on extreme measures, might have ventured on raising the cry 
of * No Popery” and on appealing to the intolerant masses 
of the English constituencies. But the Clare election had 
deprived Wellington of this expedient. The dissolution of 
Parliament would inevitably lead to fifty Clare elections and 
to the return of fifty O’Connells. No minister who was either 
wise or honest would venture on incurring such a risk.! 

Some remedy, however, was indispensably necessary. The 
Catholic Association, encouraged by its victory, continued 
its agitation. The enthusiasm which its orators 
excited spread even among the constabulary and diton of 
the troops. The Government believed that one ‘**"* 
word from O’Connell would plunge Ireland into civil war; 
it distrusted the men on whose arms it depended for the sup- 


1 The whole difficulty of the Clare election is admirably stated in Peel's 
Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 116-126, 
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pression of revolt or disorder. Anglesey, the Lord Lieutenant, 
was not likely to be easily disturbed at the prospect of blood- 
shed or to recommend a humiliating or an unnecessary con- 


Lord cession. But Anglesey formed a strong opinion, 
ante. which he did not hesitate to communicate to the 
cession. Government, that “the first moment of composure 


and tranquillity should be seized to signify the intention of 
adjusting the question.”! Peel’s thoughts were gradually taking 
Peel adopts the same direction. They were confirmed by the 
Angiesey's Strong terms in which Anglesey urged concession. 
opitucn. He saw, or fancied that he saw, that the time had 
arrived when it was necessary to yield, and decided on re- 
commending Wellington to concede political equality to the 
Roman Catholics, Though, however, concession was, in his 
judgment, necessary, Peel concluded that his own antecedents 
made it undesirable for him to propose it. No one could 
doubt the sincerity of his conversion if it were accompanied 
by his retirement from the ministry. 

Wellington’s opinions were also slowly undergoing a remark- 
able change. The Duke approached a political question in 
Wellington the manner in which he would have surveyed a 
also inclines military position. Quatre Bras was a convenient 
vier position while the Prussians stood firm at Ligny. 
The defeat of Blucher exposed the British flank, and neces- 
sitated the retreat to Waterloo. The Duke’s flank had again 
been turned by O’Connell’s victory in Clare ; and, from a tac- 
tical point of view. a change of position had become neces- 
sary. The Duke’s honesty was so great, and so well known, 
that no one could suspect him of any personal motive in 
assenting to such a change. Every one knew that he would 
gladly have retired from the Treasury and resumed the com- 
mand of the army. Every one knew that he sacrificed his ease 
and his inclinations by occupying the chief place in the 
Administration, His change of front could, therefore, be 
made without exciting the suspicions which the change in 
Peel’s views was certain to arouse. 

1 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 149. 
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It has been already stated that Peel mentioned the change 
in his opinions to the Duke during the session. Soon after 
Its close, he sent the Duke an elaborate explanation of his 
reasons for it! The Duke consulted none of his other col- 
leagues, except the Chancellor, upon the subject. He did not 
expressly assent to Peel’s views; but he foresaw the probability 
that it would be requisite to act upon them. It was necessary, 
therefore, to anticipate the possibility of Peel’s resignation. 
But Peel’s retirement would involve the reconstruction of 
the Government; it would be no easy matter to fill up the 
vacancy which his resignation would create. No member of 
the extreme Tory party was capable of leading the House 
of Commons; and the ministry would, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, be unable to survive his loss without obtaining addi- 
tional strength from some other quarter. It was unlikely, 
however, that any prominent politician, outside the Tory party, 
would consent to join the ministry alone; and it was, there- 
fore, desirable to reserve one or two places in the Cabinet to 
which any new allies might be appointed. 

A singular circumstance made the arrangement thus con- 
templated practicable. For a year and a half the Duke of 
Clarence had filled the office of Lord High Admiral ; 

. : ° e Duke 
but his eccentric conduct had estranged him from of Clarence’s 
every officer in his department, and had put the ““""™ 
country to considerable expense. He had insisted on person- 
ally inspecting every ship that went to sea je was perpetually 
going down to Portsmouth and Plymouth to give colours to 
regiments that wanted none. Unhappy commanding officers, 
forced to entertain His Royal Highness, were half ruined with 
the expense of doing so. His council remonstrated ; and he 
fancied that, if he went to sea, he would free himself from their 
control. He went down to Portsmouth, and took the com- 
mand of a portion of the fleet intrusted by the king’s orders 
to another officer. He returned, and insulted Sir George 
Cockburn, one of the Lords of the Admiralty. The other 
Lords rallied round Cockburn. The Prince declared that he 

1 Peel’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 181. 
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could not remain in office if Cockburn were not removed. 
Wellington declined to sacrifice Cockburn to gratify the spite 
of the heir-presumptive to the throne; and the Prince accord- 
ingly had to resign the office which his eccentric habits dis- 
qualified him from holding.? 

Wellington did not venture on the appointment of another 
Lord High Admiral. The Admiralty, as usual, was put under 
a commission ; and, much against his will, Melville, who had 
been President of the Board of Control, was placed at the head 
of it. Ellenborough, who held the office of Privy Seal, was 
promoted to Melville’s place; and the Privy Seal was left 
vacant. ‘I wish to keep it vacant,” wrote Wellington to Peel, 
‘*because I am under the necessity of looking forward to future 
misfortunes. I consider you not pledged to anything; but I 
cannot but look to the not impossible case of your finding 
yourself obliged to leave us to ourselves. In this case I must 
have the command of all the means possible to make an 
arrangement to carry on the king’s service, and I would keep 
other offices vacant if I could.” ? 

The Tories were unacquainted with the reasons which in- 
fluenced the Duke in keeping the Privy Seal vacant, but they 
were haunted by grave apprehensions respecting the future 
policy of the Cabinet. The satisfaction with which they had 
witnessed the separation of the Canningites from the ministry 
had been damped by the Duke’s moderate language and by 
the events of the Clare election. They separated at the end 
of the session full of misgivings ; and some of the earliest news 
which arrived from Ireland during the recess increased their 
fears, and confirmed their suspicions. None of the extreme 
Tories, who had hitherto resisted concession, had been more 
intolerant than George Dawson, the member for Derry, and 
the brother-in-law of Peel. Only a few months before he had 
especially distinguished himself by the pertinacity and violence 


1 Bulwer's Palmerston, vol. i. p. 295. Peel's Afemotrs, vol. i, p. 269. 
Greville, vol. i. p. 140; and ef. Ellenborough’s Diary, vol. i. p. 192, where the 
exact nature of the charge against the Duke is given. 

2 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 272. Bulwer's Palmerston, vol. i. p. 297. 
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of his attacks upon Canning. On the r2th of August, Daw- 
son made a speech at Derry, in which he entered, 

. oe Dawson's 
at some length, into the condition of Ireland, and speech at 
pointed to the impossibility of continuing a policy ~"™ 
of resistance. The speech fell like a thunderbolt on the 
Orange audience whom Dawson was addressing; it startled 
the stout Tory members who had listened to Dawson’s elo- 
quence in the House, and who had hitherto regarded him as 
an even stauncher Protestant than themselves. Would such a 
speech—so they asked one another—have been made by the 
brother-in-law of a minister without the minister’s knowledge ? 
Was it not, at any rate, a fair inference that the causes which 
had weight with Dawson might also be influencing Peel ? 

The circumstances were, in fact, grave enough to account 
for any modification in the plans of a ministry. The Act, 
which had been passed in 1825, to suppress secret 1... 
societies in Ireland had not proved successful. But ainoael 
the slight restraint which this Act had imposed on 
Catholics and Orangemen was removed by its expiration in 
July 1828. From that moment there was nothing to prevent 
Orange processions and Catholic meetings. The leaders of 
the Roman Catholic party, freed from all restrictions, extended 
the organisation of their association to the remotest districts 
of Ireland, and established a branch in every parish. The 
Protestants of Ulster, alarmed at the organisation of their 
hereditary foes, formed themselves into Brunswick Clubs, and 
awaited the attack which they affected to believe would be 
made upon them. The Irish stood arrayed in two hostile 
camps, ready, at the smallest encouragement, to fly at each 
other’s throats. ‘The accounts from the South were frightful. 
The men of Tipperary marched to monster meetings in military 
array. Peaceful citizens shuddered at the power which an 
irresponsible Association had created, and which the respon- 
sible Government seemed unable to control.2 But the danger 
of disturbance was even greater in the North than in the South. 
In the South the people had everything their own way. There 

1 Ann, Reg., 1828, Hist., p. 130, 2? Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 206, 220. 
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was less chance of an explosion, because there was no opposing 
element on which the match could be struck. In the North, 
on the contrary, the people were more evenly balanced. 
Brunswickers and Catholics dwelt together in the same streets 
and in the same villages; and the possibility of collision was 
thus increased. There a chance spark might at any moment 
produce a flame, and the spark was certain to be forthcoming 
in Ireland. ‘ They are very feverish in the North,” wrote 
the Lord Lieutenant. ‘The Brunswickers are rivalling the 
Association both in violence and in rent.”! 

O’Connell’s chief assistants or rivals in the Roman Catholic 
Association in Dublin were Sheil and Lawless. Those who 
Lawlessin Were acquainted with the triumvirate thought Sheil 
beac the ablest and Lawless the bravest or most desperate 
of the three. Lawless was a typical Irishman. He had the 
ready eloquence, the instinctive daring, the love of a row, which 
characterise his race. He was prepared to accept the most 
darigerous missions from the Association. There was no risk 
in addressing the enthusiastic meetings which assembled in 
their thousands in Munster and Connaught; but there was 
an undeniable danger in proceeding on a tour of agitation in 
Ulster. In September 1828 Lawless encountered this peril. 
Travelling from parish to parish, he addressed the people in 
the Catholic chapels, and inflamed their passions against their 
Protestant fellow-subjects. He entered Protestant towns at 
the head of vast trains of Roman Catholic admirers, and he 
boasted that he would take possession of Armagh at the head 
of his supporters. The Protestants, in reply to the challenge, 
assembled in arms to dispute his entry, and Lawless had to 
turn aside towards Ballybay. The military authorities, however, 
alarmed at the growing prospects of collision, persuaded him 
again to alter his purpose, and to retire an Carrickmacross, 
The Catholic Association, unprepared for actual warfare, re. 
called its intemperate agent ; and the immediate danger which 
Lawless’s progress had occasioned was thus removed.? 


1 Peel's Memoirs, vol, iz pps 307, 268. 
3 Ann, Reg,, 1828, Hist., p. 140. Peel's Afemoirs, vol, i, p, 240. 
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The match had harmlessly burned itself out, and no serious 
explosion had occurred. But the people arrayed against each 
other were still ready and impatient for action. The oe 

° Pr ie Coh- 
men of the South, assembled in military array, were dition of 
anxiously asking O’Connell and Sheil when they ““** 
were to begin. For the sake of the gteat cause which they 
had pledged themselves to support, they had composed their 
domestic differences, and they had no longer the satisfaction 
of breaking each others’ heads for the sake of a little amuse- 
ment. What was the use of abstaining from their own broils 
if they were not going to fight any one else? Whom could 
they fight except the Orangemen and the Government? And 
when—when were they going to begin? Fortunately for the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, the man at the head of their 
organisation was as wise as he was bold. O’Connell knew 
perfectly well that the first hostile movement on the oconnell 
part of the Catholics of the South would call a sivesihe 
more formidable enemy into the field than the Peace. 
Brunswickers of the North. It was one thing to deal with 
the Protestants of Ulster; it was another to reckon with the 
Protestants of Great Britain. His authority had called a 
people to arms. The combatants, gathering together on 
either side of the arena, which Ireland had become, were 
preparing for the encounter which was apparently inevitable. 
The ministers, to use Sheil’s striking simile, folded their arms 
and sat quiet and inactive, “as if two gladiators were crossing 
their swords for their recreation.” What if O’Connell gave 
a new and more decisive proof of his influence and power? 
What if he allayed the tempest which his authority had raised ? 
At the end of September he issued an address, and adjured 
the people to discontinue their meetings. An entire nation, 
obedient to his will, submitted without a murmur to the unex- 
pected command. : 

The Government, which had been saved by O’Connell from 
the imminent danger which it had encountered, subsequently 
issued its own proclamation denouncing unlawful assemblies ;} 

1 This proclamation is printed in Hansard, vol. xx, p, 188. 
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it even ventured on arresting the intemperate emissary whom 
the Association had already recalled from Ballybay. But 
these tardy marks of returning vigour gave no one any con- 
fidence in its firmness. Anglesey’s policy was denounced 
throughout Ireland. “The sentiment,” wrote Vesey Fitz- 
gerald to Peel, “is universal of disgust, indignation, and alarm 
at the proceedings of” his government. It was gratifying to 
reflect that the danger of civil war in Ireland had been averted. 
It was unsatisfactory to remember that the peril had been 
removed by the intervention of O’Connell.? 

The agitation which had extended throughout Ireland was 
not confined to that country, The Protestants of England 
er banded themselves together in support of their Irish 
agitation in co-religionists. A Brunswick Club, of which Eldon 

became a member, was formed in London. Mass 
meetings to protest against any concession to the Roman 
Catholics were held in different parts of the country. The 
first and most famous of these was at Pennenden Heath, on 
the 24th of October. It was attended by twenty thousand 
persons ; the foremost men in the county were present at 
it; and, on their advice, a petition to the House of Commons 
was adopted, praying that the Protestant Constitution might 
be preserved entire and inviolate. The example, which was 
thus set in Kent, found imitators in other parts of the country, 
Brunswick Clubs were formed, and men were enrolled in an 
organisation for the defence of the Church. Sturdy Protestants 
who had voted for the Six Acts were not ashamed to encourage 
this new demonstration of numbers. They saw no harm in 
adopting, for the sake of the Church, the measures which 
they had punished the Radicals for taking for the sake of 
Reform.? 

In the meanwhile the Cabinet had arrived at no decision 
on the great question which was disquieting the country. 

1 Anglesey’s friends, it is fair to add, complained that he got no support 
and no advice from the Enghsh Government. They stated that O'Connell's 
proclamation was issued at the advice of the Lord Lieutenant. See Bulwer’s 


Palmerston, vol, i. p. 308. Cf., for Fitzgerald’s opinion, Peel’s A¢emotrs, vol. i, 
p. 263. 3 Ann, Reg., 1828, Hist., p. 147 
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Anglesey was continually urging the necessity of concession 
upon his colleagues. Peel had already communicated his 
definite opinion to Wellington. The Duke desired to obtain 
the king’s leave for the consideration of the subject by the 
Cabinet; and the king, pitiably irresolute, hesitated to give 
his consent. While things were in this condition, Curtis, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, wrote a archbishop 
remarkable letter to Wellington, Years before Curts | 

Curtis had held high office in the University of the Duke. 

Salamanca; he had, in consequence, been thrown into com- 
munication with the Duke in Spain; and the Duke had 
formed a high opinion of the future Primate’s honesty. 
Curtis was in the habit of occasionally corresponding with 
the Duke on Irish subjects. On the 4th of December 1828, 
he wrote to the Duke, urging on him the importance of 
settling the Roman Catholic question. The Duke rejoined 
that he was sincerely anxious to witness the settlement of 
its but that he saw no prospect of its settlement. Party 
had been mixed up with it to such a degree that men could 
not be brought to consider it dispassionately. “If,” added 
the Duke, “we could bury it in oblivion for a short time, 
and employ that time diligently in the consideration of its 
difficulties on all sides, I should not despair of seeing a 
satisfactory remedy.” It was not possible to extract a very 
clear meaning out of this letter. A Roman Catholic might 
say that the Duke’s anxiety to settle the question proved 
him a convert to the cause. A Protestant might reply that 
the Duke had said plainly that there was no prospect of its 
settlement. Curtis himself seems to have interpreted the 
letter’ in the latter sense. He wrote to the Duke to assure 
him that there was no prospect of burying the question in 
oblivion. O’Connell, on the contrary, to whom Curtis gave 
the correspondence, affected to place the opposite interpreta- 


1 The Duke's secretaries—‘‘ these blockheads,” Greville irreverently terms 
them—were very anxious to prove that the Duke had written ‘‘a settlement,” 
not ‘‘the settlement.”—Greville, vol. i. p. 148. Curtis's previous letters to 
the Duke will be found in Wellington Despatches, vol. ii. Mr. Reeve properly 
calls them excellent letters.— Greville, vol. ii. p. 148, note. 

VOL. II. 2c 
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tion upon the Duke’s letter. He carried it to the Association 
and read it as a proof that the ministry was favourable to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics. 
The Duke’s letter had already caused some mischief. 
Curtis, however, was not satisfied with forwarding the corre- 
spondence to O’Connell. He sent a copy of it also 
Anglesey’s : 
correspon to Anglesey, who replied that the correspondence 
with was of the highest interest; that he was personally 
O'Connell. ignorant of the precise sentiments of Wellington ; 
that he differed from the Duke in thinking that the ques- 
tion should be buried in oblivion; and that he was, on the 
contrary, anxious that all constitutional means should be 
employed to forward the cause. The Prime Minister had, 
in effect, recommended that the agitation should cease; the 
Lord Lieutenant suggested that agitation should continue. 
It was impossible that Wellington should pass over such a 
breach of discipline on the part of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Differences had already arisen between the Lord Lieutenant 
and himself, and Anglesey had already been informed that it 
was the intention of Government to remove him.! His indis- 
creet letter to Curtis hastened his removal. He was immedi- 
ately recalled ; and the Duke endeavoured to induce Bathurst 
to assume the Viceroyalty of Ireland. Bathurst was too prudent 
to exchange his position in England for the thankless 
Anglesey 
succeeded and unprofitable task of keeping peace among the 
Neth * Irish. He refused ; and the Duke thereupon selected 
umberland, the Duke of Northumberland for the office. Nor- 
thumberland’s figure and fortune would, it was expected, make 
him popular in Ireland. His own love of display and magnifi- 
cence made the Viceroyalty agreeable to himself? 


1 These differences had arisen on various subjects. Wellington wished, and 
Anglesey refused, to give Lady Westmeath a pension of £400 a year out of 
the Irish pension fund. Wellington wished Anglesey to remove two of the 
magistrates of Clare from the commission of the peace. Anglesey refused to 
do so, on the advice of his law officers. The Duke objected to Anglesey 
countenancing Lord Cloncurry, a member of the Catholic Association. 
Anglesey defended Cloncurry.—Greville, vol. ii, pp. 15x, 157, 160. Wellington 
Despatches, vol. Vv. pp. 413, 442; and Hansard, vol, xxi. p, 1002, where the 
correspondence will be found, Cf. Croker, AZemoirs, vol. ii. p. 3. 

2 Greville, vol, i. pp. 158, 159. 
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The new Lord Lieutenant was appointed in January 1829. 
He had always opposed the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. His appointment justified the inference that the 
ministry saw no prospect of settling the question. The king, 
in fact, refused to give way, Irritated beyond measure at the 
importunity of the Duke, he was firm in his opposition to 
concession. Failing with the king, the Duke, as a last chance, 
applied to the heads of the Church. He hoped that, if they 
showed any disposition to relent, the king might be induced 
to yield. But the prelates whom the Duke consulted were 
as much opposed to concession as the king. The Duke 
returned from his interview with them under the conviction 
that a settlement was more improbable than ever. King, 
Peers, and Church were all opposed to concession. It seemed 
hopeless to carry a measure of relief against the united opposi- 
tion of the three. Peel, however, convinced of the 

Peel's offer 
necessity of the measure, which it seemed impossible to remain 
to carry, drew up an elaborate memorandum tracing ie 
the growth of public opinion on the subject, and proving the 
necessity of dealing with it. He forwarded his memorandum 
to the Duke in a remarkable letter, in which he said that, if 
his own resignation should prove an insuperable obstacle to 
the settlement of the question, he would not persist in it. 
Armed with this memorandum, the Duke again appealed to 
the king; and five days afterwards assured Peel that without 
his aid he would be unable to obtain the king’s assent to 
the measure, while his Parliamentary difficulties would be 
augmented tenfold. Peel at once expressed his readiness to 
remain in office. The Protestant members of the Cabinet 
had subsequently separate interviews with the king to induce 
him to give way. The king’s resolution sank at the deter- 
mined advice of his ministers. He felt—so he afterwards 
complained—like a person with a pistol at his breast,! and 
with nothing to fall back upon. Passionate and the king 
irresolute by turns, he declared his undying resist- ¥e!4* 
ance at one moment; he complained of his inability to resist 

1 Eldon, vol. iii, p. 83, 
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at another; and so his. weak nature gradually failed, and the 
king, still protesting that he would ‘‘ne’er consent, consented.”! 
So matters stood at the end of the recess. Parliament was 
summoned for the sth of February. It was necessary that the 
speech from the throne should announce the intentions of the 
Government. The duty of preparing the outline of the mea- 
sure devolved upon Peel. He had made up his 
The Re- . . ° . ‘ 
lief Bill mind that concession was inevitable; he imme- 
ees diately saw the wisdom of making it complete. 
The broad principle which he Jaid down was equality of civil 
privilege ; the exceptions to the rule should, he maintained, 
be as few as possible. 
The secret of the Cabinet was well kept. No one knew 
what the Government was going to do. Rumours of possible 
concession were whispered in political circles, but 


Indignati : 
against © men refused to accept these vague reports. Copies 
ee of the king’s speech were, in accordance with the 


usual custom, forwarded to the leaders of the Opposition on 
the 4th of February, and the truth at once became known. 
Never had so great a sensation been unexpectedly created. 
The Whigs were naturally merry at the news; the Tories 
universally dejected. Tory peers met together to talk over 
the policy of the ministry and to vent their spite in furious 
abuse of Peel. Peel, they thought, was responsible for every- 
thing. Peel, they were agreed, had recklessly betrayed them. 
Could this be the same Peel who had seceded from Canning 
on the sole and express ground that he could not support the 
claims of the Roman Catholics? Could this be the same 
Peel who had been nicknamed “orange Peel” from the strength 
of his Protestant opinions? Conduct like his involved “a 
gross violation of political rectitude and consistency.”* He 
could never again expect the support either of his party or of 
his constituents. The traitor must look for his reward from 
Rome. The Pope might add a new red letter day to the 
calendar, and celebrate the conversion of St. Peel.® 


1 Peel's Memotrs, vol. i. pp. a82-298, 
3 Lord Winchilsea in House of Lords (Hansard, vol. xx. p. 14). 
$ Denman, vol. i. p. 302, 
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Peel, in the meanwhile, had taken a decisive step, A sense 
of public duty had prevented him from resigning office ; but 
no sense of public duty made it necessary for him 

. é ‘ . ‘ : Peel resigns 
to retain his connection with the University of Ox- his seat for 
ford. He wrote to the Vice-Chancellor announcing ee 
his intention of resigning, and leaving it to the University to 
determine the time at which it would be most convenient for 
him to do so. His resignation gave one English constituency 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion on the Roman 
Catholic question, A party in the University, capable of 
appreciating the circumstances which had led to his change 
of front, desired Peel’s re-election. Another party, vigorous 
in Church principles, was vehemently opposed to it. Peel 
reluctantly assented to the wishes of his supporters and stood 
again, ‘The Protestant party set up Sir Robert Inglis in 
opposition to him. The Church, however, was too strong 
for the minister. Protestant parsons hurried up to Oxford to 
vote against the statesman who was venturing to encourage 
Rome. Protestant statesmen drove down from London to 
vote against the minister whom a few months before they had 
regarded as the hope of their party. Peel was beaten by 755 
votes to 609; and had, in consequence, to obtain some other 
seat. Sir Manasseh Lopes, the hero of Grampound, offered 
to vacate his seat at Westbury to accommodate the minister. 
Rumour said that the minister gave Sir Manasseh a large sum 
of money for the accommodation. The constituents of West- 
bury liked the bargain much less than their patron. Sir 
Manasseh was himself struck with one of the many missiles 
with which the town-hall was assailed. The return of Peel 
was secured with the greatest difficulty. Peel himself thought 
that if a Protestant candidate, who posted down from London, 
had arrived before instead of after the election, he would have 
been rejected by the little rotten borough.! 

The result of the Oxford election, and the circumstances of 


1 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 342. It may be added that Peel, speaking in 
1846, said that he thought that he was wrong in resigning his seat in 1829. 
Hansard, 3rd Series, vol, 1xxxiii, p. 1186, 
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the election for Westbury, afforded striking evidence of the 
Agitation in Clamour which the policy of the ministry had every- 
the country. where provoked. But less welcome symptoms of it 
were visible every day. Night after night staunch Protestants 
presented petition after petition against the proposals of the 
ministry. Week after week sturdy clergymen preached against 
concession in the pulpit. In the interval between Sunday and 
Sunday, tracts were circulated among the people to inflame 
them against the Roman Catholics, Every act of tyranny 
which the Romanists of previous ages had committed was 
described with horrible minuteness to stimulate the passions 
of the multitude. ‘No Popery” mobs paraded the streets of 
Glasgow, and insulted and ill-treated any persons who had the 
temerity to sign a petition in favour of religious liberty. The 
latent hostility which has always existed in Great Britain against 
Rome everywhere burst forth into an active flame. Stout 
Tories, regaining confidence amidst the surrounding clamour, 
urged the Government to appeal to the people, and to allow 
the nation to decide on the policy which it had proposed to 
Parliament. Westbury and Oxford had sufficiently proved 
what the results of such an appeal would be.! 

In the meanwhile the Cabinet had proceeded with one of 
Thesuppres- their proposals. On the roth of February, Peel, 
sion of the while still member for Oxford, introduced a bill for 
sociation. the suppression of the Catholic Association. Mini- 
sters did not, however, repeat the mistake which they had 
committed in 1825, of framing a complicated enactment which 
it would be impracticable to enforce. They simply proposed 
to empower the Lord .Lieutenant to suppress any association 
which he might think dangerous to public peace or inconsis- 
tent with the due administration of the law. The members of 
the Opposition did not like the measure. They naturally 
regarded it as a grave interference with the liberty of the 

Roebuck, vol. i. p. 116, Hansard, vol. xx. p. 907. Sir E. May, in his 
work on Democracy in Europe, vol, ii. p. 461, treats Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation as one of the triumphs of Democracy. With due deference to Sir E. 


May, Democracy had nothing to do with it. It was the triumph of the think- 
ing few over the unthinking many. 
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subject. They distrusted the policy of conferring almost abso- 
lute power on the Lord Lieutenant. But though they were 
nearly unanimous in disliking the bill, they were almost unani- 
mous in refraining from opposing it. In the first place, they 
were conciliated by the assurance that the measure was to be 
temporary ; and in the next place, they were satisfied by the 
reflection that it would be nugatory. The Association had 
done its work; the concession of emancipation would inevi- 
tably lead to its dissolution ; and the dissolution of the Asso- 
ciation would leave the Lord Lieutenant nothing to suppress.? 
Liberal members might hesitate to pass a measure empowering 
a single officer of exalted rank to suppress an association which 
he might judge dangerous; but they could hardly hesitate 
to authorise this arrangement for a temporary period, during 
which there could be no object in maintaining any organisa- 
tion for political purposes. It was worth while to pay some 
price for the great boon which ministers were preparing for 
Ireland, and “a measure of temporary coercion” was not too 
high a price to pay for ‘“‘a measure of permanent conciliation,” 
Animated by these feelings, the Opposition refrained from 
opposing the Suppression Bill, and the measure passed through 
all its stages with a rapidity which was almost unprecedented. 
Introduced into the House of Commons on the roth of 
February, it was read a third time in the House of Lords 
exactly a fortnight afterwards.” 

The Suppression Bill had now been passed. The introduc- 
tion of the Relief Bill was fixed for Thursday, the 5th of March. 
Forty-eight hours before its introduction Peel re- ,, 
ceived the king’s orders to wait upon him. He withdraws 

. ‘ j his consent. 
went accordingly to Windsor, where the king was 
residing, with the Prime Minister and the Chancellor. The 


1 “Pass a bill,” said Anglesey, ‘‘for putting the Roman Catholics upon a 
footing of political equality with their Protestant brethren, and I will answer 
for it you will never hear again of the Catholic Association.” —ansard, vol. xx. 

. 3I. 

g ® Hansard, vol, xx. pp. 177, 519. See also, for the views of the Opposition, 
ibid., pp. 206, 291. For the proclamation suppressing the Association, see 
Wellington Despatches, vol. vii. p. 4. 
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king spoke to them of the pain with which he had given his 
assent to the measure, and of his desire to receive a more 
detailed explanation of it. Peel, being more familiar than his 
colleagues with its details, told the king that it was intended 
to repeal the declaration against transubstantiation, and to 
modify the oath of supremacy. The king affected the greatest 
surprise at this announcement. ‘You surely cannot intend to 
modify ”—so he protested—“ the ancient oath of supremacy?” 
Peel repeated the decision of the Cabinet, and the king there- 
upon declared that it was impossible for him to assent to the 
measure. What course did his ministers propose to take? 
Peel replied by tendering his own resignation, and by begging 
the king’s permission to state on the morrow that unforeseen 
circumstances had prevented him from bringing forward the 
measure that he had announced, and that he was consequently 
no longer Secretary of State for the Home Department. Wel- 
lington and Lyndhurst returned the same answer as Peel. The 
king expressed regret at the circumstances which had necessi- 
tated their retirement, accepted their resignations, kissed them 
on both cheeks, and sent them away after a five hours’ inter- 
view with the conviction that they were out of office. 

The sudden change in the king’s views had been due to 
the active intrigues of the Duke of Cumberland. Cumber- 
land was the most unpopular of the king’s brothers. With no 
deep religious convictions of his own, he became the self- 
constituted champion of the Church, and, from disliking Wel- 
lington, the intolerant opponent of the ministerial measure- 
Having constant access to the king, he was able to assail him 
with every argument which was calculated to make an impres- 
sion on his narrow understanding. Cumberland had, however, 
miscalculated his own power. He had relied on the possibility 
of the Tories forming a Protestant Administration. An even- 
The king ing’s reflection convinced the king that the forma- 
ey gives tion of a Protestant Administration was impracti- 
cable, and that he had no alternative but to surrender 
at discretion. Ata late hour of the day on which he had taken 
so touching a leave of his three obdurate counsellors he 
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wrote to Wellington and begged him to go on. Cumberland’s 
intervention had done nothing but afford one more proof of 
the weak, vacillating character of his unfortunate brother.} 

The vacillations in the king’s mind were well known in 
political circles in London. The ministry, it was thought, 
was out; and the great measure of relief abandoned. Men 
meeting in the street asked one another what would happen ; 
and the friends of religious freedom feared that the victory was 
already lost which they had fancied that they were on the eve 
of securing. The doubts which thus oppressed every one in- 
creased the interest felt in the debate. From an early hour on 
the Thursday morning the avenues to the House of Commons 
were thronged with an anxious crowd. The moment the doors 
were opened a rush was made to secure every available seat, 
while the lobbies were still full of people who had been unable 
to find room. Soon after six Peel rose. The first words of 
his speech dissipated any misgivings that the king still refused 
to give way. ‘I rise,” he said, “as a minister of the king, and 
sustained by the just authority which belongs to that charac- 
ter, to vindicate the advice given to his Majesty by a united 
Cabinet.”2 Amidst the cheers which followed this declaration 
he proceeded to explain the causes which had Jed to his own 
change of opinion, and the principles of the measures which 
he had undertaken to introduce. The Whigs who listened to 
his statement were delighted to find that the minister pmanci- 
who had the courage to give had the wisdom to give Pahon Pro 
ungrudgingly. The Roman Catholic was excluded Parliament 
from exercising the delegated authority of the Crown as Vice- 


1 Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 349. Bulwer's Palmerston, vol. i. p. 332, 
Greville, vol. i, p. 182. Wellington Despatches, vol. v. p. 518 The erisis in 
the ministry had really begun in the previous week. The king on the Thurs- 
day was alarmingly violent with Peel; the Duke pacified him on the Friday. 
On the Sunday he sent for Lyndhurst, who could do nothing with him, and 
drove on through the night to Strathfieldsaye. The Duke took Windsor on his 
way to town on the Monday, and again settled matters; but on the Tuesday 
the king sent for his three ministers, These details will be found in Greville, 
and are corroborated by Palmerston, who was staying at Strathfieldsaye on the 
Sunday. The narrative in the text is confined to that portion of the crisis which 
Peel thought it alone necessary to relate, 

2 Hansard, vol, xx. p. 728, Peel's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 350. 
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roy; he was incapacitated from holding the Chancellorship 
either in Great Britain or in Ireland; and he was disabled 
from presenting to any benefice or from exercising any influ- 
ence in any ecclesiastical appointment. But, with these few 
exceptions, the relief which was given was complete. The 
Roman Catholic was placed, once tor all, on an equality with 
his Protestant fellow-subject. 

The boon was great; but, in one point, Ireland was required 
to pay for it. The Roman Catholics owed their emancipation 
to the change which had taken place in Peel’s opinions, and 
this change had been partly attributable to the Clare election. 
Peel had never recovered from the shock which he had expe- 
rienced on learning that the forty-shilling freeholders had 
rebelled in a body against their landlords and voted with the 
priests. ‘We must look”—so he argued on the 5th of March 
—‘for real security in the regulation of the elective franchise 
of Ireland. It is in vain to deny or to conceal the truth in 
respect to that franchise. It was, until a late period, the 
instrument through which the landed aristocracy—the resident 
and absentee proprietor—maintained their local influence ; 
through which property had its legitimate weight in the 
national representation. The landlord has been disarmed by 
The disfrane tH Priest ; the fear of spiritual denunciation has 
chisement of already severed in some cases, and will sever in 
sulla ees others, every tie between the Protestant proprietor 
holders and the lower class of his Roman Catholic tenantry. 
That weapon, which he has forged with so much care, and 
which he has heretofore wielded with such success, has broken 
short in his hand.” Actuated by these opinions, Peel pro- 
posed that the forty-shilling freeholders should be disfran- 
chised, and that the qualification of an elector should be fixed 
at #10 instead of £2 a year. 

The great speech in which Peel explained his measures 
occupied four hours in delivery. The bursts of cheering 
with which it was continually greeted were heard far beyond 
the walls of the House in Westminster Hall. The Whigs, 

1 Hansard, vol, xx. p. 769, 
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delighted with the statement of the minister and with the libe- 
rality of his proposals, agreed, almost unanimously, 41. sae 
to support both his measures, and were loud in ap- ane Os 
plauding the courage of his conduct and the wisdom 

of his views. Sir Robert Inglis, with the honours of Oxford 
fresh upon him, ventured to reply to Peel. ‘‘The University 
of Oxford,” it was remarked, “should have been there in a 
body to hear the member whom they” had “rejected and him 
whom they” had “chosen in his place.” Murray, the Colonial 
Secretary, destroyed the little effect which Inglis’s speech had 
produced, and increased the enthusiasm of the Whigs by the 
unexpected liberality of his language. The debate was ad- 
journed soon after Murray’s speech till the following evening ; 
but the adjourned debate produced nothing except a decisive 
declaration from Brougham that he agreed to the disfranchise- 
ment of the forty-shilling freeholder “‘as the price, as the high 
price, as the all but extravagant price, of this inestimable good. 
That price, to obtain that good, he for one would most 
willingly pay.” ! This decisive declaration deprived the debate 
of any further practical interest. The House noisily clamoured 
for a division, and listened impatiently to a speech in which 
Peel’s younger brother, Jonathan, explained his reasons for 
differing from the ministry.2 At three o’clock on Saturday 
morning the House divided. ‘The ministry was in a majority 
of 348 votes to 160. The friends of religious freedom had 
secured a decisive victory. The success of the ministerial 
measures was assured. 

The victory was a great one, but the ministry had not been 
able to command the votes of all its members in the division. 
Lord Lowther, eldest son of the great borough-owner, Lord 
Lonsdale, was Commissioner of Land Revenue. Lowther 
voted against his colleagues, and he carried all Lord Lons- 
dale’s representatives with him. Wetherell was Attorney- 
General. He had been always distinguished for the strength 


1 Hansard, vol, xx. p. 836. 

3 Ibid., p. 870. Mr. Jonathan Peel was better known afterwards as General 
Peel, He made a moderate speech, recommending a dissolution. 

3 Ibid., p. 892. 
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of his Protestant convictions. He had been selected, on 
Protestant grounds, to oppose Palmerston at Cambridge, and 
he had displaced Scarlett as Attorney-General on the formation 
Wetherel’s ‘Of Wellington’s ministry. Wetherell, like Lowther, 
seek Hee voted in the minority. The supporters of the Govern- 
ment anxiously expected the retirement of these 

unruly spirits from the Administration. Their conduct seemed 
much less defensible than that of Huskisson in 1828, and it 
was expected that their resignations would follow their votes 
asa matter of course. It was commonly reported that Lowther 
had resigned. Day after day, however, passed without any 
notification of his resignation. Ministers forebore from in- 
creasing thé difficulties of the situation by pushing their 
differences with their colleagues to extremities, and Lowther 
and Wetherell were permitted to retain office without sacri- 
ficing their convictions! Wetherell probably owed his own 
immunity from removal to the Duke’s consideration for Lord 
Lonsdale. It was no slight matter for a Prime Minister to 
quarrel with a nobleman whose nine members had gained him 
the title of “the Premier's cat-o’-nine-tails.” Wetherell had 
_ no consideration for the Duke’s forbearance. The second 
reading of the Relief Bill was fixed for the 17th of March, and 
he seized the opportunity for indulging in an uncompromising 
attack on his colleagues. ‘He had declined,” he said, “to 
draw the bill now on the table of the House because, on look- 
ing to the oath which he had taken as Attorney-General, he 
thought that he should, by drawing that bill, be abjuring 
his duty and be drawing the death-warrant of the Protestant 
Church.” ‘Was he, then, to blame for refusing to do that 
which a more eminent adviser of the Crown, only two years 
ago, declared he would not consent to do? Was he, then, to 
be twitted, taunted, and attacked? He cared little for being 
attacked, whether from the right or from the left. Let the 
attack come from whence it might, he was ready to meet it. 
He dared them to attack him. He had no speech to eat up. 
He had no apostasy to explain. He had no paltry subterfuge 

1 Greville, vol. i. pp. 185, 187. 
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to resort to. He had not to say a thing was black one day 
and white another. He was not in one year a Protestant 
Master of the Rolls and in the next a Catholic Lord Chan- 
cellor. He would rather remain where he was, the humble 
member for Plympton, than be guilty of such contradiction, 
such unexplainable conversion, such miserable, such con- 
temptible apostasy.” ! 

Wetherell’s brutal violence, to quote the epithets applied to 
his language at the time,? had not even the justification of 
truth, He had not declined to draw the bill from any 
fear of abjuring himself. He had drawn the measure for 
the suppression of the Association, though he had been told 
that it was the prelude of the Relief Bill, and had made no 
remonstrance. He had continued a member of |... ... 
the Government till the 23rd of February without misted 
uttering a single word of warning to any of his Attorney- 
colleagues; and, though he had declined to draw Cener*#h'P- 
the bill on that day, he had not referred in any way to the 
obligations imposed upon him by his oath.§ He had kept 
his temper in the closet, and had reserved his violence for the 
House. The unseemly attack which he made on his colleagues 
did not make any material impression on the division. The 
second reading of the bill was carried by 353 votes to 173.4 
But the size of the ministerial majority could not oblite- 
rate the Attorney-General’s speech. The anti-Catholic papers 
described it as the finest oration ever delivered in the House 
of Commons. Less partial critics declared that the orator was 
drunk when he made it.5 Drunk or sober, he had disqualified 
himself for office. The Duke was glad to use the speech as a 
pretext for distinguishing between Wetherell and the Lowthers, 
and of ridding himself of the Attorney-General without quarrel- 


1 Hansard, vol. XX. pp. 1257, 1263. 

2 Greville, vol. i. p. 191: ‘‘ The Attorney-General was violent and brutal.” 

3 Hansard, vol. xx. p. 1586. 

* Tbid., p. 1299. 

5 Greville, vol. i. p. 194. “It was om this occasion that the Speaker said of 
Wetherell, ‘The only lucid interval he had was that between his waistcoat 
and his breeches,”—Ibid. 
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ling with Lord Lonsdale.! Within ten days from his famous 
philippic Wetherell was dismissed from his office. He was 
able to oppose the obnoxious measure, in its last stages, as a 
private member. 

The Attorney-General had been dismissed, but his dismissal 
afforded a new proof of the embarrassments of the Government. 
Tindal was Solicitor-General. His own abilities and long usage 
designated him as Wetherell’s successor. Tindal, however, 
Scarlett was member for the University of Cambridge. With 


and Sugden the experiences of the Oxford election fresh in their 
officers. minds, the ministry did not venture on risking a 


second contest in the sister University. Best, the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, was made a peer, and persuaded to 
retire. ‘Tindal was promoted to his office; Scarlett, who had 
been dismissed from his Attorney-Generalship on the forma- 
tion of the Wellington Ministry, was restored to his old post; 
and Sugden, who from a humble origin had already raised him- 
self to a high position at the Bar, was made Solicitor-General. 
Sugden was one of the four members for Weymouth. Scarlett 
was member for Peterborough; and ministers postponed 
their appointment till the close of the session, in order that 
they might avoid the inconvenience of a single unnecessary 
election during its continuance. They wisely forebore from 
risking their majority in the House by any avoidable display 
of their weakness in the constituencies. 

The delay in filling up the vacancy which Wetherell’s re. 
moval had created proved the reluctance of the Goverriment 
Lord Win. tO encounter any isolated election. Nothing but 
cles: the extreme indecency of the Attorney-General’s 
language would have induced Wellington to part with his prin- 
cipal law officer. The Duke’s forbearance, however, did not 
mitigate the storm of abuse with which his ministry was 
assailed. His principal assailant was the Earl of Winchilsea, 


1 Palmerston, vol, i, p. 328, Palmerston humorously says that Nature had 
made the distinction for the Duke between Wetherell and the Lowthers, ‘since 
she had made it out of the question that the said Lowthers should speak.” 
See also Wellington Despatches, vol. v. p. 547. 
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a ‘Tory peer, whose connection with Kent had made him one 
of the chief speakers at the Pennenden meeting. Winchilsea, 
during the whole session, had been in a condition of inde- 
scribable excitement. He had entirely forgotten the ordinary 
courtesies of political warfare. On the first evening on which 
the House of Lords sat he declared that the conduct of 
ministers was “a gross violation of political rectitude and con- 
sistency.”2 He published immediately afterwards an address 
to the Protestants of Great Britain, in which he told them that 
“the great body of your degenerate senators are prepared to 
sacrifice, at the shrine of treason and rebellion, that Constitu- 
tion for which our ancestors so nobly fought and died.”2 The 
furious abuse of an exasperated nobleman had no effect on 
the progress of the measures of the Government. Winchilsea’s 
failure to arrest them increased his anger. A few years before, 
Brougham’s exertions had been instrumental in forming the 
University of London. In 1828 some friends of the Church 
of England suggested the institution of the King’s College. 
Winchilsea was one of those who had in the first His tetter 
instance joined the new institution. In his blind  sn""® 
rage against Wellington he persuaded himself that Collese. 
the scheme was a fraud. “I was one of those,” he wrote to 
the secretary, “who at first thought the proposed plan might 
be practicable, and prove an antidote to the principles of the 
London University. . . . Late political events have convinced 
me that the whole transaction was intended as a blind to the 
Protestant and High Church party; that the noble Duke, who 
had, for some time previous to that period, determined upon 
breaking in upon the Constitution of 1688, might the more 
effectually, under the cloak of some outward show of zeal for 
the Protestant religion, carry on his insidious designs for the 
infringement of our liberties and the introduction of Popery 
into every department of the State.” 3 

This letter, written on the 14th, was published in the 
Standard of the 16th of March. Wellington, on seeing it, 


1 Hansard, vol, Xx, p. 14, 2 Ibid., p. 233. 
3 Ann, Reg., 1829, Chron., p. 58, Wellington Despatches, vol. v. p. 526, 
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immediately wrote and asked if it were genuine. Winchilsea 
avowed that he was the author of it, and the Duke sent. 
Hardinge to the writer demanding an apology. Winchilsea 
refused to apologise; and the Duke then demanded that 
satisfaction “which a gentleman has a right to require, and 
whith a gentleman never refuses to give.” Early on the 
‘His duel morning of Saturday, the 21st of March, the two 
with the == men—one the Prime Minister of England, the other 
Wellington. the hot-headed Earl—met in Battersea Fields. Har- 
dinge acted as second to the Duke, Lord Falmouth as second 
to Winchilsea. The duellists were placed at fifteen paces from 
each other. The Duke fired first, and without effect. Win- 
chilsea fired in the air. Immediately afterwards he pulled a 
paper out of his pocket declaring his regret at having unad- 
visedly published an opinion charging the Duke with disgrace- 
ful and criminal motives. ‘The affair thus terminated; and 
the Duke, touching his hat, and wishing every one good morn- 
ing, got on his horse and rode away.! 

The news of the duel created astonishment. More than 
thirty years had passed since a Prime Minister of England had 
been engaged in a duel. Nearly twenty years had passed 
since Canning had fought Castlereagh. On two subsequent 
occasions, indeed, Canning’s hasty temperament had involved 
him in disputes which had nearly led to similar encounters. 
But, on one of them, Burdett had explained away his offen- 
sive language. On the other, the authority of the Speaker had 
been invoked to part Canning from Brougham. Duelling had, 
of late years, been going out of fashion, and no one contem- 
plated the possibility of its revival by a Prime Minister. From 
the first, indeed, Winchilsea’s letter had only provoked a laugh 
against the writer. “It is a very clever letter,” said George 
IV. ; “much the wisest thing he ever did. He has got back 
his money. I wish I could find some such pretext to get back 
mine.” 2 The world, like the king, had laughed at Winchilsea. 


1 Ann, Reg., 1829, Chron., pp. 59-63. Greville, vol. i. p. 192. Wellington 
Despatches, vol. v. pp. 531-545 
3 Greville, vol. i. p. 193. 
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They thought that the Prime Minister might have joined in 
the laugh. But the moment it was known that the duel had 
been ‘fought, the public to a man blamed the writer whose 
letter had provoked it. Winchilsea’s single act of grace, in 
firing in the air, did not save him from censure. Opinion 
was divided on the propriety of the Duke’s conduct. He'was 
the one man in England, so many thought, who might have 
ventured on avoiding a combat. He had freely risked his 
life in the pursuit after Waterloo, gallantly replying to those 
who had advised him to desist from it, “Let them fire away ; 
the battle is won, and my life is of no value now.” But the 
new battle, in which he was engaged in 1829, was not won. 
The cause of religious freedom depended on his existence— 
‘‘ Querat certamen, cui nil, nisi vita, superstes, 
Subdita cui cedit Roma, cavere meum est.’’ 2 

The Duke cared very little about these criticisms. The duel, 
in his view, was an inseparable incident from the struggle in 
which he was engaged. “It was as necessary to 

: : The Duke's 

undertake it,” he wrote, “‘and to carry it out to the excuse for 
extremity to which I did carry it, as it was to do °°" 
everything else which I did to attain the object which I had 
in view. I was living in an atmosphere of calumny. I could 
do nothing that was not misrepresented, as having some bad 
purpose in view. If my physician called upon me, it was for 
treasonable purposes. If I said a word, whether in Parliament 
or elsewhere, it was misrepresented for the purpose of fixing 
upon me some gross delusion or falsehood. . . . The courts 
of justice were shut, and not to open till May. I knew that 
the bill must pass or be lost before the 15th of April. In this 
state of things Lord Winchilsea published his furious letter. 
I immediately perceived the advantage it gave me; and I 
determined to act upon it in such a tone as would certainly 
put me in the right. Not only was I successful in the execu- 
tion of my project, but the project itself produced the effect 

1 The anecdote will be found in Ward’s correspondence with the Bishop of 
Llandaff, p. 134. 


2 Colchester, vol, iii. p. 611, where the quotation is thus applied. 
VOL. I. 2D 
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which I looked for and intended it should produce. The 
atmosphere of calumny, in which I had been for some time 
living, cleared away. Men were ashamed of repeating what 
had been told to them. I am afraid that the event itself 
shocked many good men; but I am certain that the public 
interests at the moment required that I should do what I 
did,”’? 

Tes days after the duel the House of Commons resolved 
itself into committee on the Relief Bill. An attempt was 
made to exclude Roman Catholics from sitting in Parliament, 
but was defeated. On Friday, the 27th of March, the bill was 
reported; and on Monday, the 30th of March, it was read 
a third time and passed. The Government was supported, 
at every stage of the bill, by overwhelming majorities. The 
House, on the 6th of March, agreed to resolve itself into a 
committee on the Roman Catholic claims by 348 votes to 160; 
the second reading of the Relief Bill was carried, on the 18th 
of March, by 353 votes to 173 ; the bill was passed by 320 votes 
to 142.2. It was naturally expected that the decisive majorities 
by which the measure had been supported in the Commons 
would have their due influence in the Lords, and these expec- 
tations were not disappointed. Wellington introduced the 
Relief Bill in the House of Lords on the 31st of March. The 
first reading was at once agreed to; and the second reading 
was fixed for the 2nd of April. The debate which then took 
place extended over three nights, and the division did not 
occur till the morning of Sunday, the 5th of April. No one 
The Relief Quite knew what the numbers in the division would 
Bill carried, be, Only a week before it occurred, the king was 
hoping almost against hope that the measure might be de- 
feated. It was impossible to predict how some of the peers 
would vote. Every order of the Peerage was divided against 
itself. The Duke of Clarence, heir-presumptive to the throne, 
was in favour of the measure; the Duke of Cumberland, his 


1 Buckingham's Memoirs of George IV., vol. ii. p. 397. Wellington Despatches, 
vol, v. p. 585. 
3 Hansard, vol. xx. pp. 892, 1290, 1633. 
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next brother, opposed to it. The Primate of England led the 
Opposition. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, replied to the Primate. 
The Archbishop of Armagh voted with his brother of Canter- 
bury ; the Bishops of Derry and Kildare, the only other Irish 
prelates in the division, voted against him. Ten bishops sup- 
ported the ministry. Nineteen prelates voted against them. 
When divisions of this character were to be found on the 
Episcopal Bench, it was difficult to foresee the result of the 
debate. The ministry would have been satisfied with a majo- 
rity of fifty. The majority was more than twice as large. The 
second reading was carried by 217 votes to 112. The most 
sanguine partisan had not expected so decisive a victory.! 

The majority virtually settled the matter. The staunchest 
Protestant saw that he had nothing to hope from the House of 
Lords. In the succeeding week the bill was passed rapidly 
through committee; and on Friday, the 13th of April, its 
third reading was carried by 213 votes to 109.2, Eldon made 
one last speech for the cause which he had so long and so 
stubbornly defended. It was said that the Duke of Cumber- 
land intended to support Eldon, and to threaten to quit the 
country, never to return to it, if the king should give his assent 
to the bill. It was feared, however, that such a declaration 
would produce so general a cheer that the Duke thought better 
of his purpose. Nothing would have so effectually reconciled 
the people to the measure as the knowledge that it would 
have severed them for ever from the Duke of Cumberland. 
Stout Tories, unable to rely on the Duke of Cumberland, 
placed their hopes on the king. It was known that George 
IV. had been closeted on two recent occasions with Eldon ; 
that he had complained of the position into which he had been 
forced by his ministers ; and that Eldon thought that he would 
postpone giving his assent to the measure. Eldon little under- 
stood the nature of his master. George IV. was quite ready 
to be rude to the peers and bishops who had voted against 


1 Hansard, vol, xxi, p. 394. Greville, vol. i. pp. 197, 199. 
2 Hansard, vol. xxi, p. 694. 

8 Buckingham’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 393. 

4 Eldon, vol, iii. p. 87, 
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his wishes, and to display his rudeness to them in his own 
house, but he was not ready to undertake an impracticable 
contest for the sake of the Church. The House of Lords 
and receives Passed the Relief Bill on the Friday. On the 
the royal Saturday the Duke, as a matter of ordinary course, 
omer sent the commission down to Windsor for the king’s 
approval; and, equally as a matter of course, George IV. 
returned it approved on the Monday. ‘After all I had heard 
in my visits,” wrote Eldon, “not a day’s delay! God bless us, 
and his Church !”? 

The bill disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders made 
equal progress. The Opposition did not like it; some of 
The forty. tem ventured on opposing it ; but the great majority 
shulling free- of them accepted the measure as the inevitable price 

which they had to pay for the Relief Bill. No one 
put the freeholders’ case better than Anglesey. ‘“ These free- 
holders,” he said, ‘‘were first created for electioneering purposes. 
As long as they allowed themselves to be driven to the hustings 
like sheep to the shambles, without a will of their own, all was 
well: not a murmur was heard. But the moment these poor 
people found out the value of their tenure, the moment they 
exerted their power constitutionally, that instant they are swept 
out of political existence.”"? Anglesey’s reasoning may have 
convinced many peers that the ministerial measure was a harsh 
one, but his arguments did not probably affect a single vote. 
The bill disfranchising the freeholders had passed through all 
its stages in the House of Commons, side by side with the 
Relief Bill, during March. It was read a second time in the 
House of Lords, by 139 votes to 17, on the 6th of April. 
Four days afterwards it was read a third time and passed.° 

Parliament separated for its Easter holiday on the 16th of 
April ; it reassembled on the 28th. The House of Lords pre- 
sented a scene of unusual gaiety. For the first time since the 
Revolution, Roman Catholic peers were enabled to take their 
seats in the assembly. It was known that the Duke of Norfolk 


1 Eldon, vol, iii, p. 87; Greville, vol. i. p. 204; and Wellington Despatches, 
vol, Vv. p. 580, 2 Hansard, vol, xxi. p. 400, 3 Tbid., pp. 441, 694. 
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intended to avail himself of his privilege; and many ladies, 
whose political opinions enabled them to sympathise with 
the Roman Catholics, were in attendance to witness a scene 
which was historical Three Roman Catholic peers, the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Clifford, and Lord Dormer, took 
the oaths prescribed by the Relief Bill on the 28th of April. 
Three nights afterwards, Lord Stafford, Lord Petre, and Lord 
Stourton took their seats! The full consequences of the 
great measure of the year were already visible in the House 
of Lords. Six gentlemen of ancient lineage, vast possessions, 
and undoubted character had been added to that assembly. 
A considerable time elapsed before the House of Commons 
was subjected to a similar contagion. The Relief Bill had 
declared that the new oath was to be taken by “any person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion who shall after the 
commencement of this Act be returned as a member of the 
House of Commons.” It had, therefore, impliedly excluded 
the newly-elected member for Clare. The impolicy of such 
an exclusion seemed manifest to most people. The last thing 
which the ministry should have desired was a fresh election in 
Ireland, and a refusal to allow O’Connell to take his seat must 
necessarily lead to a fresh election in Clare. If O’Connell 
were the agitator which the Tories believed him to be, he 
would derive fresh powers of mischief from the refusal, The 
necessity of appealing to his Irish constituents would almost 
force him into a career of fresh agitation. The petty pique, 
moreover, which refused to allow the great Catholic leader to 
share in the victory which he had won for the Roman Catholics, 
robbed the concession, which the ministry and Parliament had 
decided on making, of half its grace. The decision, in fact, 
seemed so unaccountable that a few Liberal members desired 
to propose an amendment to the Relief Bill, and to make the 
new oath applicable to O’Connell. O’Connell had the good 
taste and moderation to beg that the amendment might not 
be moved, and that the success of the great measure might 
not be put in jeopardy by the discussion of his own case. 
1 Ann, Reg., 1829, Chron., p. 82. 
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His forbearance saved the ministry from a damaging debate, 
and the Relief Bill was passed in its original form.* 

O’Connell arrived in London on the 8th of April. People 
stared at him as if he were a wild man: they found that there 
was “nothing remarkable in his manner, appearance, or con- 
versation ;” that he was “lively, well-bred, and at his ease.” 
The Irishmen could not have sent a better representative. A 
man who was at once a gentleman, a landlord, a good sports- 
man, a clever lawyer, a ready speaker, and an excellent talker 
was the very person to make a favourable impression on the 
mixed society of the metropolis.2 He attended the Levée at 
the end of April, and behaved like a gentleman—which it was 
more than it was possible to say of his sovereign on the same 
occasion 8—and he quietly waited till the 15th of May without 
making any effort to claim the seat to which he was, at any 
rate, morally entitled. In the meanwhile a Roman Catholic 
had taken his seat in the House of Commons. The Duke of 
Norfolk had great influence in Horsham; and the Duke desired, 
after the passage of the Relief Bill, to obtain a seat for his 
eldest son, Lord Surrey. Hurst, one of the members for the 
borough, retired, and Lord Surrey was duly elected in his 
place. Norfolk had been the first Roman Catholic peer 
admitted to one House, Surrey was the first Roman Cathalic 
commoner admitted to the other. After Surrey’s admission, 
O'Connel! On the 15th of May, O’Connell himself attended at 
claims his the House, and applied to be sworn. The gallery 
Clare. and the lobby were full of people anxious to learn 
the result of the unusual application. O’Connell was intro- 
duced by Lord Duncannon, the member for Kilkenny, and by 
Lord Ebrington, the eldest son of Lord Fortescue, the mem- 
ber for Tavistock. ‘The clerk at the table tendered him the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. O’Connell 
expressed his readiness to take the oaths of allegiance and 


1 Hansard, vol, xxi. p. 398. Greville, vol. i, p. 196. 

2 Daunt’s recollections of O’Connell give a good insight into his character, 
Daunt is a bad imitator of Boswell, 

3 Eldon, vol. iii, p. 88. Greville, vol. i. p. 206, 

4 Ann. Reg., 1829, Chron., p. 207. 
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g 
abjuration, but declined to take the oath of supremacy, 
claiming, however, to be allowed to take the oath set forth 
in the Relief Act. The Speaker, ruling that the new Act was 
not applicable to a member elected before it became law, 
desired him to withdraw. Brougham immediately moved that 
he “be called back and heard at the table.” Peel, declaring 
that the point was a new one, pressed for an adjournment. 
Charles Wynn, supporting Brougham, contended that O’Con- 
nell was entitled to be heard either at the table or at the bar. 
The debate was ultimately adjourned till the following Monday, 
the 18th of May, when Peel himself, accepting the compromise 
which Wynn had suggested, moved that O’Connell “ be heard, 
by himself, his counsel, or his agents, at the bar.” The House 
concurred with its leader, and O’Connell was immediately 
called in. 

No one, either in Great Britain or Ireland, enjoyed a higher 
reputation for popular oratory than the great Irish agitator. 
But popular oratory does not necessarily qualify a dead 
speaker for success in the House of Commons. at the bar of 
The arts which please a mob are displeasing to an ‘* 4° 
educated assembly; and it was, therefore, generally thought 
that O’Connell would fail in Parliament. The expectations 
and hopes of his friends and opponents were signally disap- 
pointed. ‘His whole demeanour was a happy mixture of 
dignity, respect, and ease.” He addressed himself to the 
reason, and not to the passions, of his audience. He sur- 
prised the House, moreover, by the unexpected strength of 
his argument. The Act of Union had required that, until the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom should otherwise provide, 
every member of the House of Commons should take the 
oaths and subscribe the declaration required by law. The Act 
of Union had, however, imposed no penalty on the member 
who omitted to comply with this provision, and Parliament 
had “otherwise” provided by passing the Relief Bill. The 
spirit of the Relief Bill, O'Connell contended, was in favour 
of his claim; and, though the words of one of the sections 
of that Act apparently excluded a Roman Catholic elected 
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before it had become law, another section expressly conceded 
to Roman Catholics the right to hold, exercise, and enjoy all 
civil and military offices, and to exercise any other franchise 
or civil right on taking the oath prescribed in the Relief Bill. 
O’Connell then contended that there was nothing in the Act 
of Union which prevented his taking his seat, and that the 
spirit of the Relief Bill favoured his claim. His argument 
was not unanswerable. Scarlett and other lawyers succeeded 
in showing that the Act which Parliament had just passed 
could not fairly bear the construction which O’Connell had 
put upon it; and that the House had no alternative but to 
enforce the law and exclude the great agitator from his seat. 
Even, however, the lawyers in the House were not unanimous 
in this view ; while the Whigs were agreed in thinking that a 
measure avowedly of relief ought to receive the most liberal 
interpretation possible. The friends of Grenville and the 
friends of Huskisson adopted the same view, and opposed 
the ministry in the subsequent division. The Tories, how- 
ever, rallied in support of the Government and the letter 
of the law, and declined to yield to O’Connell’s arguments. 
O’Connell refused to take the oath of supremacy, as “it con- 
tained one proposition which he knew to be false, and another 
proposition which he believed to be untrue ;” and the House, 
adhering to its decision, ordered the Speaker to make out a 
new writ for Clare.! 

An act of relief had been robbed of half its grace by the 
decision. The policy of temporarily refusing O’Connell the 
Bi tli fruits of his victory was so miserable, that men 
election refused to believe that the ministry had originated 
for Clare, it, The exclusion was universally set down as the 
work of the king;? and the Government was absolved from 
the unpopularity attending it. The House of Commons had, 
perhaps, never arrived at a more unfortunate decision. All 
that they had done was to exclude O’Connell from taking his 
seat during the few weeks which the session of 1829 had still 


1 Hansard, vol. xxi, pp. 1400, 1458, 1460, 1531. 
2 Greville, vol. i. p. 208. 
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to run. The price which they had to pay for his temporary 
exclusion was enormous. Its mevitable consequence was a 
fresh election for Clare. A fresh election for Clare involved 
a new triumph for O’Connell and fresh difficulties for the 
British Government. The Roman Catholic Association had 
been suppressed. O’Connell’s election was made the excuse 
for “an aggregate meeting of Catholics.” The aggregate 
meeting, which was nothing but a revival of the Association 
under another name, took upon itself to vote £5000 of the 
Catholic rent for the purposes of the election. No candidate 
dared to oppose the successful agitator who had emancipated 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and O’Connell went from 
village to village addressing the masses who thronged from all 
sides to hear him. His own disposition, the applause of the 
populace, the excitement of his immediate friends, would have 
made it impossible for him under such circumstances to have 
satisfied himself with thankfulness for the past. The petty 
spite with which he had been personally treated absolved him 
from every feeling of gratitude. He proceeded from meeting 
to meeting, not to enlarge on the victory which had been won, 
but to enrol support for a new campaign. He undertook to 
restore the franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders. He 
undertook the repeal of the Union! 

Thus Parliament, by excluding O’Connell from the House 
of Commons for a few weeks in the summer of 1829, had to 
deal with a fresh agitation, eminently calculated to 
influence the excitable temperament of the Irish. bacon 
It so happened that various circumstances, with ‘"7""""* 
which O’Connell had no direct connection, disposed the Irish 
to riot and disorder in the summer of 1829. A period of dull 
trade had diminished the demand for Irish labour; and large 
masses of the population were either without work or eking out 
a miserable subsistence on the scantiest wages. The poorer 
classes, moreover, had gained little or nothing from the great 
measure of relief which had been just passed. The Roman 
Catholic cottier had been deprived of his vote; the Protestant 

1 Ann. Reg., 1829, Hist., p. 195. 
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had been deprived of his supremacy. The Protestants, irritated 
at the concessions of the ministry, resolved on celebrating the 
r2th of July with the usual rejoicings.) The Roman Catholics, 
elated by their recent victory, decided on stopping the cele- 
brations. Protestant and Catholic seized such weapons as 
they could find to enforce their respective determinations. 
Men with weapons in their hands soon find opportunities for 
using them. An Orange procession in Armagh was attacked 
by the Roman Catholics, and ten men were killed before the 
battle ceased. In Fermanagh the Roman Catholics, after 
defeating a body of Orangemen who had the temerity to inter- 
fere with them, encamped on some high land and drew rein- 
forcements from the neighbouring counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim. The condition of Munster was almost as serious. 
A pitched battle, in which one Protestant was killed and 
seven were wounded, took place in Clare. The magistrates 
of Tipperary declared their inability to preserve the peace, 
and called on Government for the renewal of the Insurrection 
Act. Nothing but the activity of the military and the police 
prevented the commencement of civil war. Protestants guilty 
of killing Roman Catholics were acquitted, as a matter of 
course, by Protestant juries. Disorder and lawlessness existed 
from one end of Ireland to the other.! 

In ordinary circumstances the disturbed state of Ireland 
would have occupied the attention of every British statesman. 
ieeets In 1829 a danger nearer home made the condition 
in Great of Ireland appear of comparatively small importance. 

Great Britain had never recovered from the effects 
of the crisis of 1825. All classes of the population had 
suffered from it. Trade had been dull; manufacturing opera- 
tions had been discouraged ; and the rate of wages had been 
reduced. The agriculturists had participated in the universal 
distress. In March 1828 Knatchbull, the member for Kent, 
told Lord Colchester that all the farmers in the county were 
insolvent.2. A bad season increased the difficulty. Every one 


1 Ann, Reg., 1829, Hist., p. 129; and Chron., pp. 123, 135, 144, 156, 
2 Colchester, vol. iii. p. 552. 
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was retrenching his expenditure; and economies which were 
almost universally practised naturally discouraged manufac- 
turing operations. The manufacturers found it necessary to 
close their business or to lower the wages they were paying. 
The rate of wages in some trades fell to a pitiably low sum. 
In April 1829 the silk weavers of Somersetshire were dragging 
‘on a miserable existence on two shillings and sixpence a 
week ; just enough,” so it was added, to give them “salt and 
potatoes.”! It was, perhaps, natural that the silk weavers 
should suffer especially from the state of things around ther. 
Silk was one of the first articles which a person bent on 
economy could dispense with. It was not necessary for any 
woman to wear a silk gown; and a farmer who told his land- 
lord that he was insolvent was not likely to buy a silk dress 
for his wife to wear on Sunday. Immediately after the period 
at which prosperity had encouraged and legislation had pro- 
moted the silk trade, the demand for silk goods fell off. The 
manufacturers of Spitalfields, of Rochdale, and of Taunton 
found their business no longer profitable, and were compelled 
to reduce the wages of their workpeople. 

Over-production in 1825, a diminution in the demand for 
silk in 1828, accounted for the stagnant condition of the silk 
trade. Manufacturers and working men, however, suffering 
from the effects of the crisis, were not likely to attri- 


The Pro- 
bute it to so simple a cause as the over-production eeciaate 
of their own looms or the poverty of their usual distress of 

the countiy 


customers. Distress had followed Huskisson’s legis- to Huskis- 

lation, and the destruction of the silk trade was “"*?™'”: 
almost everywhere ascribed to the novel commercial policy of 
the Government. The French, it was insisted, were under- 
selling us in our own markets, and nothing but an immediate 
return to the old system of protection could save the British 
manufacturer from ruin and the British artisan from the poor- 
house. Fyler, one of the members for Coventry, a borough in 
which more than four thousand persons were out of work, 
brought the subject before the House of Commons on the 

1 Hansard, vol, xxi. p. 596. 
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13th of April, and pressed for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the state of the silk trade. He 
avowed his desire to return to the old system of protection 
which Huskisson had abandoned. The Protectionists mus- 
tered in Fyler’s support with unusual confidence. Huskisson 
was no longer in office; Wellington had never shown any zeal 
for free trade ; and Fitzgerald, the new President of the Board 
of Trade, had little or no acquaintance with commercial sub- 
jects. Every condition, therefore, seemed to be favourable to 
an onslaught on Huskisson’s system. Unfortunately for the 
Protectionists, Fitzgerald, though he had entered his office 
without any definite opinions on commercial subjects, had 
“by great diligence and application”! mastered the principles 
on which Huskisson had acted, and convinced himself of 
their propriety. He rose immediately after Fyler’s motion had 
been seconded, but he rose to deprecate its adoption. The 
success of the motion would confirm the opinion, which was 
unluckily prevalent, that Parliament was contemplating some 
modification in its policy, and would, therefore, increase the 
uncertainty into which the trade had already been thrown. 
For his part, he was convinced that excessive duties only 
held out irresistible temptations to the smuggler, and that the 
British manufacturer in reality required protection against the 
contraband, and not against the legitimate, trade. Instead of 
increasing the duties, therefore, in accordance with the wish of 
the manufacturers, he proposed to reduce them, and thus inflict 
one more blow on the contraband trade.? 

Fitzgerald’s speech made the impression on the weavers 
which Balaam’s famous prediction produced on Balak. They 

Riotsin had relied on him to curse Huskisson’s policy, and 

eats he had blessed it. They had besought him to raise 

districts. the duties on foreign silks, and he had promised 
to reduce them. Four thousand looms were already idle in 
Coventry. A manufacturer declared that, if Fitzgerald’s pro- 


1 Greville, vol. i. p. 26x. 
2 The debate, which will be found in Hansard, vol, xxi. pp. 744-867, 
extended over two nights, 
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posal were carried into effect, he would throw two hundred 
others out of work. A meeting was held at Macclesfield on 
the 23rd of April to petition Parliament against Fitzgerald’s 
bill. The starving operatives who attended it were excited by 
the inflammatory language which was addressed to them. The 
largest manufacturer in the town unfortunately announced a 
further reduction in the rate of wages. The announcement, 
made to men whose passions were already aroused, produced 
mischievous consequences. On Monday, the 27th of April, a 
mob of men and boys assembled in the market-place and com- 
menced destroying the factory of the obnoxious manufacturer. 
On the same day the weavers of Rochdale broke into a few 
factories, in which some workmen who had transgressed the 
rules of their union were employed, destroyed the shuttles, 
and beat the men who were at work. ‘Towards the end of the 
month Manchester and other places were the scene of similar 
disturbances. In May riots broke out in the metropolis, and 
the weavers of Bethnal Green resorted to deplorable acts of 
violence. Ten years had passed since England had been the 
theatre of so much disorder. 

These disturbances were unfortunately capable of an easy 
explanation. The silk weavers were suffering from a distress 
which it was almost impossible to exaggerate. “A 

: The state 
man came yesterday from Bethnal Green with an of Bethnal 
account of that district,’ wrote Greville, a few 
months afterwards. ‘They are all weavers, forming a sort of 
separate community; there they are born; there they live and 
labour ; and there they die. They neither migrate nor change 
their occupation; they can do nothing else. They have in- 
creased In a ratio at variance with any principles of population, 
having nearly tripled in twenty years—from 22,000 to 64,000. 
They are for the most part out of employment, and can get 
none; 1100 are crammed into the poor-house, five or six in 
a bed ; 6000 receive parochial relief. The parish is in debt; 
every day adds to the number of paupers and diminishes that 
of ratepayers. These are principally shopkeepers, who are 
beggared by the rates. The district is in a state of insolvency 
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and hopeless poverty, yet they multiply ; and, while the people 
look squalid and dejected, as if borne down by wretchedness 
and destitution, the children thrive and are healthy.”! There 
was no great difficulty in producing disturbances amongst a 
population afflicted with the misery which oppressed the 
weavers of Bethnal Green. For a moment the manufacturers 
hoped that the occurrence of disorder would induce the 
ministry to withdraw their proposal. Disturbances had the 
contrary effect. ‘The interests of the manufacturers, the 
interests of the workmen themselves, and the public tran- 
quillity,” said Peel, ‘called for the immediate passing of the 
bill) The outrages which had lately taken place were, he 
knew, perpetrated for the purpose of intimidating the legis- 
lature against agreeing to this measure ; and he was convinced 
that every day it was delayed would add to the number of 
these outrages.” The House did not venture to resist an 
appeal thus solemnly made to it. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the manufacturers, Fitzgerald’s bill was passed through 
Its remaining stages and became law.? 

Free trade had won a new victory; but free trade was 
powerless to remove the distress which was afflicting almost 
The distress every class of the community, A bad harvest 
Rican ageravated the condition of the agricultural classes, 
a and added one more element of evil to the general 
suffering. ‘I saw a friend who had recently returned from 
one ef the largest districts in the country,” said a member of 
Parliament in February 1830, who told us “both masters and 
workmen were fast coming down to despair. I know that 
labourers perform most painful works, and that, after fourteen 
hours of hard and..constant labour, they can only earn to 
maintain themselves a few shillings, utterly insufficient. The 
retail dealers are sinking into distress for want of customers, 
and are unable to pay rates, rent, or taxes, and trade is alto- 
gether unprofitable. Wretchedness, ruin, and misery swallow 


1 Greville, vol. ii. p. 261. 
2 roth George IV,, c. 23. Peel's declaration is in Hansard, vol. xxi. p, 


1163. 
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up all in their yortex. Every week in the Gazette is a long 
list of bankrupts and a longer list of declared insolvents.” “In 
one district of the county of Warwick,” said Fyler, a few 
days afterwards, “there was a parish containing a mixture of 
manufacturers and agriculturists. The population amounted 
to 7100 persons. Of these, there were two thousand receiving 
parochial relief, 2100 not receiving relief, but not able to 
contribute anything to the rates, the whole weight of which 
was borne by five hundred heads of families, the represen- 
tatives of the other inhabitants.” ‘A very large portion of 
the working classes,” said a third member, ‘‘ were approaching 
to starvation. They wanted food and clothing; the best 
workmen could not find employment, or were obliged to 
apply to charitable distributions of food to eke out their 
existence. The large farmer was reduced to a small farmer, 
the small farmer was becoming a labourer, and the labourer 
was becoming a pauper.”! In the Vale of Aylesbury, one 
of the richest agricultural districts in England, the poor rates 
amounted to thirty shillings an acre. In the parish of Mere- 
worth the rates reached £40 of the whole rental; and out 
of 1900 persons residing in a single parish in Somersetshire 
there were a thousand paupers. In Barnsley the wages of the 
working classes averaged only twenty pence a week. In Sussex 
the labourers were employed on the roads at fourpence and 
threepence a day. In Huddersfield the people did not on an 
average earn more than twopence daily. Labour was so cheap 
and so abundant that men were employed to do the work of 
horses and oxen. In Hampshire and Cheshire peasants could 
be frequently seen harnessed to waggons, “degraded to the 
labour of brutes.” In Somersetshire the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells declared that he had beheld numbers of his fellow-men 
‘“voked together like oxen and engaged in drawing coals from 
the pits in the neighbourhood.” Men, reduced to the utmost 
distress, gladly performed the vilest and the hardest labour for 
the sake of a miserable wage.? 


1 Hansard, vol, xxii. pp. 88, 158, 234. 
9 Thid., pp. 932, 959, 961, 996, 1003. 
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All classes of the community were oppressed with the 
terrible distress which they were either experiencing them- 
The speech S¢lveS or witnessing around them. When Parlia- 
from the _ ment met on the 4th of February 1830, the country 
1830, gentlemen were longing to discover some means for 
alleviating the misery which was shocking to their feelings, 
and which their diminished rent-rolls disabled them from 
relieving. They expected that the speech from the throne 
would reflect their own feelings. The speech from the throne 
declared that “his Majesty laments that, notwithstanding the 
indication of active commerce, distress should prevail among 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes in some parts of 
the United Kingdom. It would be most gratifying to the 
paternal feelings of his Majesty to be enabled to propose 
measures calculated to relieve the difficulties of any portion 
of his subjects, and at the same time compatible with the 
general and permanent interests of his people. It is from 
a deep solicitude for those interests that his Majesty is im- 
pressed with the necessity of acting with extreme caution in 
reference to this important subject. His Majesty feels assured 
that you will concur with him in assigning due weight to the 
effect of unfavourable seasons, and to the operation of other 
causes which are beyond the reach of legislative control or 
remedy. Above all, his Majesty is convinced that no pressure 
of temporary difficulty will induce you to relax the determina- 
tion which you have uniformly manifested to maintain inviolate 
the public credit, and thus to uphold the high character and 
the permanent welfare ef the country.” 

These ‘cold and guarded phrases created the greatest sen- 
sation in Parliament. The king had declared the distress to 

which be partial The country gentlemen, arriving one 

increases after another, each with heartrending accounts from 
popularity his own neighbourhood, were convinced that it was 

Ministry. general. The king had implied that it was due to 
unfortunate seasons; the country gentlemen were unanimous 
in ascribing it to the commercial legislation of the Govern- 
ment. The king had recommended caution in dealing with 
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it; the country gentlemen had persuaded themselves that 
instant action was necessary. The dispassionate advice of 
the speech seemed, therefore, tame and unwise to their excited 
feelings. The Administration, moreover, was everywhere 
regarded as a Tory Government with Whig opinions. The 
ministry, which had been placed in office to maintain the 
connection between Church and State, had repealed the Test 
Act and emancipated the Roman Catholics; and extreme 
Tories, reflecting on these events, thought themselves absolved 
from any further allegiance to Wellington and Peel. The 
aspect of the House of Commons on the first night of the 
session did not diminish the irritation of the country gentle- 
men. The address was moved by Lord Darlington. Lord 
Darlington was the eldest son of Lord Cleveland. Cleve- 
land had all his life been a zealous Whig; he had brought 
Brougham into Parliament for Winchelsea; Darlington had 
for seventeen years been a silent supporter of the Opposition. 
Cleveland, however, considered that the progress of time had 
made such great changes both in men and measures that he 
was bound to pass over to the ministerial ranks. Cleveland’s 
conduct was annoying to the Whigs, but it could not be par- 
ticularly satisfactory to the Tories. They might well consider 
whether the change in men and measures which had induced 
Cleveland to pass over to the Government did not equally 
compel them to withdraw their support from it.: 

The irritation of the Tories was visible at the opening of the 
session. Years had passed since an amendment had been 
proposed to the address. It had always been voted 
in the form in which the ministry had worded it, onthe Gove 
and it had always re-echoed the speech from the “"" 
throne. For the first time since the conclusion of the war, the 
debate on the address was made the pretext for an attack upon 
the Government. In the House of Lords, Lord Stanhope, a 
Tory peer, strongly opposed to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments and to Huskisson’s commercial policy, declared that 
“a speech more inept and more inappropriate was never 


delivered from the throne,” and moved an amendment to 
VOL, Il. 2E 
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the address. Opposition peers, thinking that Lord Stanhope’s 
amendment pointed to a return to a paper currency, passed 
over to the Government, and Stanhope was defeated by a large 
majority... His amendment, however, enabled the extreme 
Tories to display their hostility towards the ministry. 

A much more serious attack was made in the House of 
Commons. Knatchbull, the member for Kent, a country 
gentleman of Tory views, proposed an amendment, lament- 
ing the distress, declaring it to be general, and assuring his 
Majesty that the time of the House should be employed to 
alleviate and remove it. The amendment was very nearly 
proving fatal to the Wellington Ministry. All the extreme 
Tories supported Knatchbull. Brougham, Althorp, and the 
moderate Whigs voted against the Government. Huskisson 
and the remnant of Canning’s friends ranged themselves on 
the same side. O’Connell, who made his first speech on the 
occasion, supported the amendment. The ministerial whips 
thought that the ministry would be in a minority; and the 
Government was only saved from defeat by the sudden advent 
of an unexpected assistance. Lord Howick, the eldest son of 
Lord Grey, doubted the expediency of turning out Wellington.” 
He had never forgiven Brougham for supporting Canning in 
1827 ;° he had no confidence in Huskisson; and he thought 
that the services which the Duke had rendered in the previous 
year entitled him to a fair trial. He rose towards the close of 
the debate and declared that he should support the ministry. 
Hume and other Reformers followed Lord Howick into the 
lobby. The ministry was, in this way, saved from defeat, and 
obtained a majority of 158 votes to 105.4 

The division proved that the ministry had no influence with 
the Tories, and that its existence depended on their forbear- 


1 Hansard, vol, xxii. pp. 10, 55. 
- 2 Lord Howick’s vote may perhaps have been influenced by the fact that 
he, like Brougham, owed his seat in Parliament to Lord Cleveland. Unlike 
Brougham, however, he had not made up his mind to resign his seat in conse- 
quence of the change in his patron’s opinions, 

8 Roebuck, vol. i, p. 138, note. 

4 Hansard, vol, xxii. p. 120. Roebuck, vol. i. p. 138, compared with Spencer, 
p. 234, note; and Greville, vol. i. p. 275. 
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ance. The Tories, on their part, showed little inclination to 
abstain from attacking the Government. Lord Blandford, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Marlborough, was member for his 
father’s borough of Woodstock. He was a Tory; he regarded 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill with abhorrence. So long as 
rotten boroughs were purchasable in the open market, wealthy 
Roman Catholics would be always able to find seats for them- 
selves or for their representatives, and special precautions 
were, therefore, necessary to prevent what Blandford called 
“the accumulation of Roman Catholic power” in Parliament. 
Towards the close of the session of 1829, Blandford 
Lord Bland- 

had moyed some resolutions declaring that the exist- ford’s motion 
ence of rotten boroughs was prejudicial to the best in- ‘* **"™ 
terests of the country. He had been beaten by a large majority. 
He renewed his proposition at the commencement of 1830. 
The Whigs, however, were unprepared to support any project 
of Reform. The Reformers themselves thought the motion 
premature, and Blandford’s resolutions were rejected by a 
large majority.2 But the debate gave ministers one more 
warning that they could place no dependence on their nominal 
supporters, and that their existence could at any moment be 
terminated by a combination of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals 
against them. 

Such a combination seemed every day more probable. On 
the 25th of February, Stanhope proposed that the Lords should 
resolve themselves into a committee of the whole House on 
the internal state of the nation. Stanhope, however, did not 
receive the support which he expected. The Whigs, ,,.. 3, 
still distrusting his views upon the currency, hesitated the House 
to commit themselves to an inquiry which might 
possibly lead to an alteration in the Act of 1819. The extreme 
Tories, left to themselves, were defeated by a large majority.® 
But on the 18th of March the Duke of Richmond, reviving 
Stanhope’s motion in another form, moved for the appointment 
of a select committee on the internal state of the country, more 


1 Hansard, vol, xxi, p. 1688, 3 Ibid., vol. xxii. p. 178. 
3 Ibid., p. 1000, 
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particularly with respect to the condition of the working classes, 
There was very little difference in principle between the pro- 
posal which Stanhope had made in February and the motion 
which Richmond made in March. Both were opposed by the 
ministry. But, in the three weeks’ interval between the two pro- 
positions, a section of the Whigs had allied themselves with 
the extreme Tories. The ministry was again in a majority ; 
but the minority was swelled by the votes of Lansdowne, 
ee Holland, and other Whigs! A motion similar to 
House of | Stanhope’s made in the House of Commons led to 
Commons. 4 discussion which was protracted over four nights, 
but which resulted in a fresh triumph to the Government. The 
House decided by a very large majority to refuse an inquiry.” 

The ministry had thus succeeded in resisting inquiry into 
the state of the nation. Parliament had shrunk from an 
investigation, which seemed capable, if it were once com- 
menced, of almost indefinite extension. The Whigs had 
refrained from committing themselves to a proceeding which 
extreme Tories regarded as a first step towards the reconsi- 
deration of the financial and commercial legislation of Hus- 
kisson and Peel. But the same objections could not be 
urged to another class of motions which were brought against 
Sir James the Government. Sir James Graham was born in 
Graham. = 3792; he succeeded to his father’s baronetcy in 
1824. His father had lived and died a Tory. But Graham, 
moulding his own opinions upon the writings of Adam Smith, 
and contracting an acquaintance with a few earnest Whigs, 
adopted Liberal principles. He was returned in the Liberal 
interest, in 1818, for Hull; in 1820, for St. Ives. Threatened 
with a petition, and shrinking from the expense of a contest 
before a Grenville committee, he retired almost immediately 
afterwards from the House of Commons, and for the next 
few years devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, 
and to the study of economical questions, In 1826 he again 


1 The majority was 141 to 61. The division on Lord Stanhope’s motion had 
been 118 to 25, Hansard, vol. xxiii. p. 538. 
3 255 votes to 87. Ibid., p. 827. 
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entered Parliament as member for Carlisle. The commence- 
ment of his Parliamentary career was remarkable for many 
disappointments. He failed in debate, and showed little pro- 
mise of his future eminence in the House of Commons. His 
friends gave him more credit for industry than for ability, 
and thought that he owed more to his acquaintance with Grey 
than to his own talents. His subsequent career disproved the 
truth of their conjectures. The man who had been regarded 
as vain and self-sufficient rose to the first rank in the House 
of Commons,! 

On the rath of February, Graham moved for a general 
reduction of salaries in all the establishments of the country. 
During the twenty years in which cash payments 433, motion 
had been suspended, the public servants had per- fr the 
suaded the Government to raise their pay. ‘The fall of salaries. 
in bank paper had reduced the purchasing value of each pound, 
and had, therefore, justified, or even necessitated, a revision 
of salaries. But the circumstances which had made a general 
increase of salaries indispensable had disappeared after the 
passing of Peel’s Act. Bank paper was thenceforward change- 
able at par; the purchasing value of each pound was restored 
to its old level; and there was no longer, therefore, any justi- 
fication for the increase of the salaries of public servants. 
The augmentation, Graham contended, “should be revised, 
and every possible reduction effected which can be made 
without the violation of existing engagements, and without 
detriment to the public service.” Graham’s argument was 
so forcible that the Government did not venture on directly 
opposing his motion. It put up Dawson, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, to propose an amendment to it, pledging the House 
to every possible saving ; and Graham expressed himself satis- 
fied with this amendment, and withdrew his own proposal.? 
The majority of the Opposition was willing to wait and see 
what the ministry intended to do. Hume, however, charac- 


1 Torrens’ Sir J. Graham, vol. i. pp. 81-236. Greville, vol. ii, p. 90. Roe- 
buck, vol. i. p. 148. Spencer, p. 241, note, 
2 Hansard, vol, xxii. p. 478. 
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teristically desired to enforce the moral of the debate in a 
Hume's renewed discussion. On the 15th of February, three 
modo foe days after the adoption of Dawson’s amendment, he 
tion of proposed a repeal and modification of taxation to the 
taxation. ° e e 

largest possible extent which the reductions would 
admit. The debate which ensued degenerated into a dis- 
cussion on the currency. But the recollection of Dawson’s 
amendment saved the Government from defeat and gave it 
a large majority. 

These successive motions convinced the ministers that it 
was necessary to lose no time in explaining their own pro- 
posals of retrenchment. On the 19th of February, four days 
after the defeat of Hume’s motion, Goulburn rose to redeem 
the pledge of the ministry, and to explain the economies on 
which the Government had determined. Large savings were, 
of course, difficult to effect. Neither the ministry nor the 
legislature had practically any control over the greater portion 
of the national expenditure. Nearly two-thirds of the expen- 
diture of the State were due to the charge of the debt and 
to the Consolidated Fund; and the supply services, which 
were alone susceptible of retrenchment, only required about 
417,600,000 a year. A portion of this sum, moreover, was 
Goulburn’s due to the remuneration of services which had been 
measure of rendered in the past, and which the legislature could 
mene not consistently with good faith refuse to recognise. 
The ministry, therefore, found itself crippled at every turn 
in its efforts to economise. But it considered that it could 
reduce the estimates by £1,031,985.2, A reduction of the 
interest on Exchequer bills and other small economies would, 
it was hoped, increase the gross saving to about £ 1,300,000. 


1 184 votes to 62 (Hansard, vol. xxii. p. 527). 
3 The reductions were as follows :— 





Army Estimates. . . . »« « « £483,146 
Navy . é ; : , ; i i : 272,939 
Miscellaneous . ‘ ; ; ‘ . F 276,900 
Ordnance . : ; ; : ‘ ‘ i 29,000 

Total . , . £1,031,985 


~—Hansard, vol. xxii. p. 751. 
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The savings which the ministry thus promised to effect did 
not equal the retrenchments which men like Hume, free from 
the responsibilities of office, had thought possible. But they 
were much greater than the House had expected. A few 
members doubted their sufficiency, but most members ex- 
pressed their gratification at Goulburn’s announcement, and 
their readiness to adopt it. But the Opposition, though 
accepting the ministerial proposals as a whole, did not cease 
its efforts to effect other small savings. Colonel Davies pro- 
posed that the supplies should be voted for only six months 
instead of for a year; and Hume, proposing a reduction of 
10,000 men in the number of the army, was persuaded by 
Althorp to alter his motion and limit his reduction to 5000. 
Davies was beaten by 225 votes to 93; Hume by 167 votes 
to 57.4 But these divisions, occurring on the night on which 
the ministry had announced its own proposals, afforded a 
decisive proof of the temper by which the economists were 
animated, and of the little forbearance which they intended to 
extend to the ministry. 

The spirit which animated the Opposition was displayed in 
a more striking manner shortly afterwards. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
who had been President of the Board of Trade and 
‘Treasurer of the Navy since Grant’s retirement in Fiugerald’'s 
1828, was seized with a serious illness at the close ""** 
of 1829. He was compelled to retire from his office; and 
Herries, who had been reposing for two years in the easiest 
of situations, the Mint, was selected to succeed him. Welling- 
ton endeavoured to secure extraneous aid by offering the Mint 
to Lord Chandos, the eldest son of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Chandos, however, refused the appointment, and Herries was 
persuaded to retain the Mint in addition to his new office. 
The ministry had still to dispose of Fitzgerald’s second office, 
the Treasurership of the Navy. The Opposition ee 
thought that the proper way of disposing of it was surership of 
to dispense with it altogether. The ministry de- "*%*” 
clined to abolish the situation, but reduced the salary attached 

1 Hansard, vol, xxii, pp. 791, 794. 
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to it from £3000 to £2000 a year,! and appointed to it 
Frankland Lewis, the member for Radnorshire. Lewis was 
a politician of experience and knowledge. He had already 
served the Crown in a subordinate capacity, and he had only 
retired from the ministry with Huskisson and Grant in 1828.2 
His appointment did not add much strength to the Govern- 
ment, and it exposed it to a damaging attack. Graham 
declared that it was at variance with the pledge which it 
had given to effect every possible economy, and proposed a 
resolution condemning it.8 The Whigs, however, refrained 
from giving Graham any collective support, and he was beaten 
by a large majority.* 

This defeat did not discourage Graham from attempting a 
further attack on the Government. ‘The Ordnance Office had 
The Org. 20 establishment which was peculiarly open to 
nance Office. criticism. It was represented in Parliament by 
one peer and seven commoners. The Master-General, Lord 
Beresford, was a peer; the Lieutenant-General, Lord R. 
Somerset, was member for Gloucestershire; the Surveyor- 
General, Sir H. Fane, was member for Sandwich; the Store- 
keeper, Colonel Trench, was member for Cambridge; the 
Clerk, Spencer Perceval, was member for Newport; the Clerk 
of the Deliveries, General Phipps, was member for Scar- 
borough ; the Secretary to the Master-General, Mr. Holmes, 
was member for Bishop’s Castle; and the Treasurer, Lord 
Downes, was member for Queenborough. No other depart- 
ment in the Government enjoyed so formidable an array of 
representatives in Parliament; and economists naturally con- 
cluded that, among so many placemen, there must be some 
redundant officials. The Finance Committee of 1828 en- 
dorsed this view, and, in opposition to Wellington’s express 
opinion, recommended the suppression of the Lieutenant- 
General. On the 29th of March, Graham endeavoured to 
give effect to the recommendation of the committee by strik- 
ing the salary of the Lieutenant-General out of the estimates. 


1 Hansard, vol, xxii. p. 1123. 2 Wellington Despatches, vol. iv. p. 477. 
3 Hansard, vol, xxiii. p. 256. 4 188 votes to go (ibid., 295). 
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He was, however, again unsuccessful. The mihistry, shelter- 
ing itself under the high authority of its chief, defeated the 
proposal by 200 votes to 124.! 

Nearly all the other motions made during the session by the 
economists met with a similar fate. A proposal to reduce the 
salary of the Secretary to the Treasury was defeated oy. 
by 178 votes to 106.2 An attack on the expenditure motions of 
incurred by the missions to South America was nomists. 
stopped by 118 votes to 99.2 An attempt to reduce the cost 
of consular establishments was checked by 121 votes to 98.4 
The economists were only able to enforce their views on two 
occasions. In the course of 1826 Robert Dundas, a son of 
Lord Melville, had been appointed Commissioner of the Navy ; 
and William Bathurst, a son of Lord Bathurst, Commissioner 
of the Victualling Department. Lord Bathurst and Lord Mel- 
ville had already received considerable rewards for the services 
which they had rendered to the public. Bathurst was a Teller 
of the Exchequer and a Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. 
Melville was Keeper of the Privy Seal in Scotland. One of 
these high officials received nearly £4000 a year, the other 
of them nearly £3000 a year, for doing nothing. The 
Commissionerships to which their sons were appointed were 
redundant offices, and were accordingly selected in 1830 for 
reduction. The Treasury, however, rewarded the short service 
of the sinecurists with pensions of #500 and £400 a year. 
The ministry warmly defended this conduct. The Treasury, 
it was said, had only applied to Bathurst and Dundas the 
rule which was ordinarily applicable to every civil servant. 
The Opposition, however, contended that no rule could be 
applicable to the son of a sinecurist appointed by his father’s 
interest to a redundant office. The personal questions in- 
volved in the motion affected the division. Tory members, 
angry with their chiefs, were not sorry to obtain an opportunity 
of this character for displaying their resentment. The pen- 
sions were struck out of the estimates by 139 votes to 121.8 


1 Hansard, vol, xxiii, p. 1044. 3 Ibid., vol. xxiv. p. 526. 
8 Tbid., vol. xxv. p. 45. 4 Tbid., p. 282, 
5 Tbid., vol. xxiii, p. 958. 
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One of the two sinecurists had no reason to regret the vote of 
the evening. A few months later on, Buller, one of the Clerks 
of the Council, died, and Lord Bathurst bestowed the office 
on his son William. 

The division in which these pensions were rejected was the 
only one in which the ministry actually suffered defeat. But, 
Windsor ON another occasion, it only avoided a reverse by a 
Castle: timely surrender. It has been stated in a previous 
chapter that the House of Commons had decided in 1824 on 
spending a sum of £300,000 on the repairs of Windsor. The 
vote, at the time, had been popular; but the extravagance 
with which the repairs were made soon alarmed the econo- 
mists. The estimate was gradually raised from £300,000 
to £640,000; from £640,000 to £800,000; and a further 
£100,000 was required in 1830. The king, however, was 
lying dangerously ill in Windsor; and the Opposition in con- 
sequence desired to abstain from discussing the grant. The 
ministry, actuated by the same feelings, met them half-way. 
The vote was withdrawn, and the subject of it was referred 
to a select committee.! 

With two exceptions the ministry had succeeded in carrying 
all its proposals. The reductions which it had voluntarily 
made had conciliated moderate men on both sides 
of the House, and had enabled it to resist the 
motions for further economies. The savings which had been 
effected facilitated the financial arrangements of the year. 
The expenditure of 1829 had been placed at £ 48,333,593 ; 
the expenditure of 1830 was placed at only £47,812,000.2 


The Budget.- 


1 Hansard, vol, xxiv. p. 352. The increased sums for the repair of the Castle, 
voted in the previous years, had provoked a good deal of debate and hostile 
criticism. 


3 Debt : : . ; ; . £25,671,000 
Annuities ‘ P ‘ P ‘ 2,629,000 
Exchequer Bills. : : : 750,000 
Civil List ‘ ; . . F 2,180,000 
Supply Services. . . : 16,582,000 


Total . . £47,812,000 
—Hansard, vol. xxiii. p. 319. 
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The revenue of 1829 had been placed at 451,347,000; the 
revenue of 1830 was placed at £50,480,000.! Goulburn, 
therefore, had a clear surplus revenue of £2,670,000. But 
he was able to increase this surplus by dealing on a large scale 
with the debt. In his last year of office Vansittart had reduced 
the interest of the Navy 5 per cents. to 4 per cent. per annum. 
Goulburn decided on effecting a further saving in the same 
way, and on reducing the interest of this Stock to 34 per cent. 
a year. Every holder of the 4 per cent. Stock was to have 
the option of exchanging it for £100 New 34 per cent. Stock, 
or 470 New 5 per cent. Stock. As the scheme dealt with 
upwards of £150,000,000, it effected an annual saving of 
rather more than £750,000 a year, and provided a substantial 
addition to Goulburn’s surplus. 

Goulburn proposed to apply considerable portions of this 
surplus to the relief of the poorer and industrial classes. The 
taxes which appeared to him most worthy of attention were 
those on leather, beer, and cider. The tax on leather pro- 
duced an income of £400,000 a year; but it was peculiarly 


1 Customs. ' : eS w . {17,200,000 
Excise. : ‘ . . : 19,300,000 
Stamps . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 7,100,000 
Assessed Taxes. ; , . 4,900,000 
Post Office , , ; 1,500,000 
Small Branches and Miscellaneous 480,000 

Total ; ‘ » £50,480,000 


— Hansard, vol. xxiii. p. 318. 

The financial arrangements of 1827, 1828, 1829 were comparatively un- 
important, In 1827 the revenue amounted to £54,486,657; the expenditure, 
without the Sinking Fund, to £53,354.430. (Hansard, vol. xix. p. 1652.) In 
1828 the revenue was placed at £53,902,030, the expenditure at 50,104,522, 
(Ibid., p. 1659.) In 1829 the revenue was placed at 451,347,000, the expendi- 
ture at £ 48,333,593. (Ibid., vol. xxi. p. 1278.) The reductions in 1829 were 
due to the termination of Vansittart’s scheme for commuting the life annuities 
for a fixed sum of £2,800,000 a year. The trustees had disposed of a portion 
of their annuity to the Bank of England; in return for which the Bank had 
undertaken to pay pensions up to 1828, ‘The agreement expired in 1828; and 
the Finance Committee recommended that it should not be renewed, (Return 
of Public Income and Expenditure, pt. ii. p. 517.) In 1828 the Sinking Fund 
was reduced to £3,000,000; and in 1829, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Finance Committee, it was finally reduced to the actual surplus, 
{ibid,, p. 720.) . 
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oppressive to the trade, and Goulburn decided on abolishing it. 
The duty on beer, independently of the malt tax, produced 
a revenue of £ 3,000,000 ; and it was also selected for repeal. 
The duty on cider did not yield more than £25,000 or 
4 30,000 a year, and it naturally stood or fell with the tax 
on beer. Goulburn, therefore, proposed to repeal taxation 
yielding in the aggregate nearly 4 3,500,000 a year. 

Some portions of this scheme were readily accepted. No 
one could defend the duty on leather. It was a commodity 
which it was necessary for the poor to use, and which it 
was therefore desirable to render as cheap as possible. The 
retention of the duty compelled the manufacturer to carry on 
his business under the superintendence of an excise officer, 
and, therefore, subjected him to the annoying restrictions 
which are inseparable from a supervision of this character. 
Every one was, therefore, in favour of reducing the tax on 
leather. No one objected to the repeal of the duty on cider ; 
but a violent opposition was raised to any alteration in the 
duties on beer. Up to 1830 the sale of beer had been confined 
to those persons who had obtained a license from the magis- 
trates of the district in which they resided. The magistrates 
were in the habit of conferring these licenses on the occupiers 
of particular houses; and the great brewers, in consequence, 
bought up these houses, or advanced money to their pro- 
prietors. In practice, then, a few brewers of capital and 
position had obtained a monopoly of the trade in beer. In 
repealing the beer duties the ministry decided on authorising 
the Commissioners of Excise to license any persons to sell 
beer on the payment of £2, 2s.a year. The proposal excited 
Thecreation Vehement opposition. Country gentlemen, who 
of beershops. would have prefered the reduction of the malt tax 
to the remission of the beer duties; brewers, who desired 
to retain the trade in their own hands; licensed victuallers, 
trembling at the possible competition of beershops; Tories, 
who objected to the withdrawal of protection from any one ; 
united in attacking the measure. Four hundred and eighty. 
three petitions were presented against the bill, while only 
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eight were addressed to the House of Commons in its favour. 
In both houses of Parliament an endeavour was made to limit 
the scope of the bill, and to prevent the beer bought in the 
new beerhouses being drunk on the premises. The attempt 
was defeated in the House of Commons by 138 votes to 108, 
and in the House of Lords by a still larger majority.! 

Goulburn’s budget had effected a considerable reduction 
in the burdens upon the nation; but the Opposition was not 
satisfied with the relief which the taxpayers had received. 
Poulett Thomson, a young Russia merchant, familiar poutett 
with the views of the economical writers of his time, Thomson's 
desired to repeal the taxes on timber, coal, hemp, ‘ee trade. 
glass, paper, and other articles, and to reduce the duties on 
soap, barilla, tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, and sugar. His pro- 
posal involved a large reduction of revenue; and Thomson 
abstained from explaining how the loss which would thus be 
occasioned could be supplied. Althorp, however, who was 
a warm friend of Thomson’s, had the courage to declare that, 
if no other means of doing so were possible, the property tax 
should be reimposed. The suggestion did not reconcile the 
Whigs to Thomson’s motion. It was regarded as rash and 
unsound. Althorp was told that, if he broached such doctrines, 
he would be the most unpopular man in England. Such being 
the opinion of the Whigs, the result of the debate was certain. 
The measure of free trade which Poulett Thomson was con- 
templating could only be secured by the imposition of direct 
taxation; and the Whigs, as a body, still preferred the con- 
tinuance of the existing system to the revival of the income 
tax. Thomson’s motion was accordingly rejected by a large 
majority.? 

The opposition had little cause to congratulate itself on the 
resultof these discussions. The debate ontheaddress i. disor- 
had nearly resulted in the defeat of the Govern- s#ysGn 
ment; yet, ever since the date of it, the Ministry Position. 
had been able to command a majority in almost every division. 


1 Hansard, vol. xxv, pp. 580, 1104. 
2 167 votes to 78. Hansard, vol. xxiii. p. 918. 
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Every one was dissatisfied with the Government, but the Op- 
position had no cohesion. Split into numerous bodies, under 
various leaders, it was only able to wage a guerilla warfare, and 
was rarely able to combine its whole force on any particular 
occasion. Since the death of Ponsonby in 1816 the Whig 
party in the House of Commons had never really enjoyed 
the advantage of a leader. Tierney had nominally acted as 
Ponsonby’s successor; but Tierney had never enjoyed the 
confidence of the entire Opposition. He abdicated the lead 
in 1821, and thenceforward the Opposition remained without 
a head. ‘Tierney died suddenly in January 1830. At the 
time of his death there were only two members of the House 
of Commons who had the slightest claim to lead the Whig 
party. Brougham had no rival in ability and eloquence, but 
Brougham’s great qualifications had never gained for him the 
confidence of the Whigs. The magnates of the party con- 
sidered that the lead should be entrusted to one of themselves ; 
and Brougham had diminished his own chances by the support 
which he had extended to Canning in 1827. Brougham being 
unacceptable to the party, the more moderate members of it 
conceived the possibility of enrolling themselves under Lord 
Althorp’s guidance. “Honest Jack Althorp” had 
Althorp - hae < "ee ; ‘ 
selected for been steadily rising in the opinion of his friends, 
the lead. His excellent judgment; his enlightened opinions 
on political, religious, and economical subjects ; his well-known 
honesty ; and his high social position, fitted him for the first 
place in an assembly of English gentlemen. During the whole 
of the session of 1830 some of his more immediate friends had 
been in the habit of meeting at his chambers in the Albany 
to discuss the propriety of various proceedings. The chance 
remark of a member of the Government that the Opposition 
was a loose bundle of sticks induced one or two Whigs to pro- 
pose that Althorp should be formally invested with the lead. 
A large section of the party endorsing the suggestion, Althorp 
accepted the situation which was thus entrusted to him. He 
took an early opportunity of intimating in the House of Com- 
mons that he was no longer only expounding: his own opinions, 
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but thaf he had become the spokesman of a party. Peel started 
with surprise when the declaration was made, his experience 
necessarily suggesting to him the consequences of an organised 
Opposition.} 

During the remainder of the session, however, the improved 
organisation of the Whigs had no material effect on Parlia- 
mentary tactics. The same reason which had checked the 
discussion of the vote for Windsor prevented any real attack 
being made on the ministry. For some years George que jtiness 
IV. had been suffering from weak health; he had of the king. 
been unequal to the discharge of many of the duties of his 
position ; and he had withdrawn himself more and more from 
the public gaze, and had retired more and more completely 
into the ‘narrow circle of his favourites and his attendants. 
His wretched health made every one speculate on the pos- 
sibility of his death; but the care of his medical advisers 
repaired his shattered constitution and prolonged his feeble 
life. Early in 1830, however, his immediate suite were no 
longer able to conceal the critical condition of the monarch. 
In the middle of April a bulletin announcing his illness was 
issued to the public. His growing feebleness compelled him 
in May to give up signing the various documents which techni- 
cally required his signature. The legislature, on the advice of 
the ministry, passed a temporary law allowing the sign manual 
to be affixed to a paper, in the king’s presence, by a stamp.? 
The bill, which was passed in the end of May, relieved the 
king during the last month of his unhappy life from some of 
the labours of his situation. Real relief it was impossible to 
afford him. An ossification of the heart produced an embarrass- 
ment in breathing, and a violent cough increased his distress. 
His miserable life had not won for him a single friend to 
cheer his later moments. The ruling favourite stayed at the 
Castle, but she only remained for the sake of plundering the 
establishment. The king’s valets, imitating the example of 
their betters, endeavoured to secure for themselves the ward- 


1 Althorp, p. 246. Roebuck, vol. i. p. 466, 
2 Hansard, vol. xxiv. pp. 1002, 1062. 8 Greville, vol. ii. p, 31. 
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robe of their dying master. No one seems to have taken 
any interest in the king. Becoming continually weaker and 
weaker, the rupture of a blood-vessel in the stomach at length 
released him from further suffering. He died on 
the 26th of June,! and his attendants had leisure 
to amuse themselves with examining the innumerable ladies’ 
gloves, lockets of hair, and other trophies which their singular 
master had preserved,? and to marvel at the one trait of con- 
stancy which threw a partial gleam on his unhappy character 
—that he had died with Mrs. Fitzherbert’s locket round his neck. 

The character of George IV. has already been described in 
these pages. It is unnecessary to supplement that description 

His char. here. For one hundred and thirty years before his 

acter accession Britain had never known a worse sove- 
reign. Yet she owes more to George IV.’s vices than to George 
III.’s virtues. Itis possible that, if George IV. had inherited his 
father’s virtue’s, his influence would have prevented his ministers 
from proposing the great religious reforms which are the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his reign. Wellington, like Pitt, might 
have recoiled from driving an estimable sovereign out of his 
mind, or from forcing him into exile. They persevered in their 
policy, in opposition to the king’s wishes, because his threat to 
retire to Hanover boomed harmlessly, like an unshotted gun, 
on their ears. It was very improbable that the king would carry 
out his threat; it was still more unlikely that any one would 
care if he did so. His next heir, it was true, was eccentric, 
but he was popular; he was more liberal in his views than his 
elder brother; and his accession to the throne was certain to 
be widely welcomed. The anxiety which a whole nation felt 
to prolong the virtuous rule of George JII. induced Pitt to 
yield his own opinions to his master’s, The utter indifference 
of every one towards George IV. deprived the selfish king of 
the influence which he might otherwise have acquired in the 
counsels of his advisers. 


His death. 


1 For the king’s illness see Wellington Despatches, vol. vii. pp. 7, 28, 29, 31, 
58, 102. For the Signet Bill, ibid., pp. 9, 45, 59, 66. 
2 Greville, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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Willfam IV., who succeeded to the throne, seemed to have 
been designed by nature as a contrast to his brother. ‘lhe 
gossips who were familiar with the inner life of 
the royal family were, indeed, full of good stories 
which illustrated the eccentricity of the new king.! But his 
eccentricities were exactly suited to the temper of the time. 
Years had passed since George IV. had walked about London 
publicly. Within a month of his accession William IV. was 
walking up St. James’s Street alone, mobbed, and even kissed, 
by his subjects, and able only with difficulty to rescue himself 
from their embarrassing attentions and to escape to his palace. 
The Duke of Clarence’s unceasing activity in office had 
necessitated his removal from the Admiralty. William IV. 
passed a long summer’s day reviewing troops, holding drawing- 
rooms, or attending to other matters. Never before had 
London seen so unceremonious and so good-natured a king. 
He had a good-humoured remark for every one. He would 
sit in his carriage with his back to the horses, or stop 
his coach to drop a friend at his own door. Half-shocked, 
half-amused, at these eccentricities, which seemed the more 
peculiar after the rigid etiquette of George IV., people won- 
dered whether the mind of the king would continue sane, or 
whether mere oddity would degenerate into lunacy. 

In the meanwhile the legislature hastily completed the 
work which it was still necessary to perform. ‘The law re- 
quired that a dissolution should take place within six months 
of the demise of the crown; and the ministry considered 
that it would be “‘conducive to the general convenience and 
to the public interests” that the new Parliament should meet 
with as little delay as possible. In accordance with the 
precedent which had been established ten years before, the 
various measures which were already before the p,riament 
legislature were hastily disposed of. The ministry ‘issolved. 
refused to touch any new subject of importance; they even 


William IV. 


1 Sir Henry Cooke, writing on the 16th of June 1830, declared that ‘' the 
general bet is that it is even chance that Clarence is in a strait-waistcoat 
before the king dies,"—Wellington Despatches, vol. vii. p. 93 
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declined to provide for the possible demise of the crown 
before the meeting of the new Parliament, or to do more 
than make a temporary provision for the Civil List. On the 
23rd of July the Parliament was prorogued ; on the following 
day it was dissolved by proclamation. 


1 Hansard, vol, xxv. p. 1067. 
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French Empire. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Porter’s History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s, 

Rawlinson’s The History of Phoenicia. 8vo, 24s. 

Russell’s (Lord John) Life. By Spencer Walpole. 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 

Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, & More, 8vo, 14s. 

Short’s History of the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Bmith'’s Oarthage and the Oarthaginians. Crown 8vo. 62. 

Stubbs’ History of the University of Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Taylor's Manual of the History of India, Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Walpole’s History of England, from 1815. Library Edition. 6 vole. 8vo. £4.10s. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols, 6s. each. 
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EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by O. Sankey, M.A, 
10 volumes, fop. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Gracohi, Marius, and Sulla. By A. H. Beesly, M.A. With 2 Mapas. 

The Early Roman Empire. By the Rev. W. Wolfe C M.A. With 2 Ma 

The oe of the Second Century. By the Rev. W. Wolfe Capes, ° 

ps. 

The Athenian Empire from the Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the 
Rev. Sir G@. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. With 5 Maps. 

The Rise of the Macedonian Empire. By Arthur M. Curteis, M.A. With 8 Maps, 

The Greeks and the Persians. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. With 4 Mapas. 

Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. By Wilhelm Ihne, With a Map. 

The Roman Triumvirates. By the Very Rev. Obarles Merivale,D.D. With Map. 

The Spartan and Theban Supremacies. By Charles Sankey, M.A. With 5 Maps. 

Rome and Carthage, the Punio Wars. By R. Bosworth Smith, With 9 Maps. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Bdited by O. Couprcon, M.A. 19 volumes, fep. 8vo. with Maps. Price 2. 6d. each. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church. With 3 Maps. 
The Normans in Burope. By Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A. With 8 Maps. 

The Orugades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. With a Map. 

The Early Plantageneta. By the Right Rev. W. Stubbs, D.D. With 2 Maps. 
Edwara the Third. By the Rev. W. Warburton, MLA. With 3 Maps. 

The Houses of Lancaster and York. By James Gairdner, With 5 Maps, 

The Early Tudors. By the Rev. 0. E. Moberly, M.A. 

The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By F.Seebohm. With 4 Maps. 

The Age of Elizabeth. By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. LL.D. With 5 Mapa. 
The First Two Stuarts. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. With 4 gg 7 

The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. a Samuel Rawson Gardiner. With a Map, 
The English Restoration and Louis -» 1648-1678, By Osmund Airy. 

The Fall of the Stuarte. By the Rev. Edward Hale, M.A. With 11 Maps. 

The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morris, M.A. With 7 Maps and Plans. 

The Early Hanoverians. By K. BE. Morris, M.A. With 9 Maps and Plana. 
Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. By F.W.Longman. With 2 Maps. 
The War of American Independence, 1775-1783, By J. M. Ludlow. With 4 Mapa, 
The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By Mrs. 8. R. Gardiner. With 7 Maps. 
The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1450. By Justin MoCarthy, M.P. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Fop. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


The English Church in other Lands. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker. 

The History of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. George G. Perry. 
The Church of the Early Fathers. By Alfred Plummer, D.D. 

The Evangelical Revival in the Highteenth Century. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
A History of the University of Oxford. By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.O.L. 
A History of the University of Cambridge. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. 
The English Church in the Middle Ages. By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

The Arian Controversy. By H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 

Wycliffe and Movements for Reform. By Reginald L, Poole. ; 
The®ounter-Reformation. By A. W. Ward. 

The Church and the Roman Erhpire, By the Rev. A. Carr. 

The Church and the Puritans, 1570-1660. By Henry Ofiey Wakeman. 

The Ohurch and the Eastern Empire. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
Hildebrand anf. His Times. By the Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, 

The Popes and the Hohenstaufen. By Ugo Balzani. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Armstrong's (Hi. J.) Life and Letters. Edited by G. I. Armstreng. Fep. 8vo. 72.64, | 
Baocon’s Life and Letters, by Spedding. 7 vols. Sva. £4, 40. : 
Bagehot'’s Biographical Studies. 1 vol. Svo, 13s. ! 


Burdett’s Prince, Princess, and People: the Public Life and Works of T.R.H. . 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Svo. 21s. 

Carlyle’s (Thomas) Life. By James A. Froude. Crown 8vo. Vols, 1 and 2, 7s. 
Vols. 8 and 4, 7s. 

Clavers, the Despot’s Champion. By A Southern, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Bagtsh —- Hdited by Andrew Lang. Crown &Svo. each ls sewed: 
Charles Darwin. Grant Alien. }] Stecle. By Austin Dobson. 
Shaftesbury (‘Th Barl). By}; Ben Jonson. By J. A. Symonds. 

‘H. D. Traill. George Canning. By Frank H. Hill, 
Admiral Blake. By David Hannay. | Olaverhouse. By Mowbray Morris. 
Marlborough. By Geo. Saintabury. | 

Fox (Charles James) The Harly History of. By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan. Or. 8vo. 6¢. 

Pronde’s Cesar: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. &d. 

Hamilton’s (fir W. B.) Life, by Graves. 3 vols. 8vo. 15¢. each. 

Havelook’s Life, by Marshman. Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Macaulay's (Lord) Life and Letters. By his Nephew, Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Popular Bdition, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Student's Edition, 1 vol. cr, 8vo. 6g. | 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo.19s. Library Edition, 2 vols. Sve. 36s. 


McoDougall’s Memoirs (Bishop of Labuan). By C.J. Bunyon. 8vo. 148. 

Mendelesohn's Letters. Translated by Lady WaHace. 3 vols, or. 8vo. 5s. each. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Su&. Orown 8vo. 64. 

Pastenr (Louis) His Life and Labours. Crown &vo. 73, 6d. 

Shakespeare, Outline of the Life of. By J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. Illustrated. | 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 21s. 

Shakespeare's True Life. By James Walter. With 500 Lliustrations, Imp.8vo. 21s, | 

Seuthey’s Correspondence with Oaroline Bowles. @vo. 14. 

Stephen's Hesays in Hoclesiastical Biography. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d, 

Vignoles’ (C. B.) Life. By his Son. 8vo. 16s. 

Wellington’s Life, by Gleig. Crown 8vo. 3. 67. 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, &c. 


Adams’ Public Debts; an Hesay on the Science of Finance. &Svo. 12s. 64, 
Amos’ View of the Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo. 18. 
— Primer of the EngHsh Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Baocon’s Eaeays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. Svo. 78s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s Hoonomio Studies, edited by Hutton. Svo. 10s. 64, 
Bain’s Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Crown Sve. 10s. 6d, 
Pant I. Deduction, és, | Pant 11. Induction, 6s. 6d- 
— Mental and Moral Science, Grown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
a The Senses and the Intellect. Svo. 15s, 
— The Emotions and the Will, S8vo, 15s, 
Blake’s Tables for the Conversion of 5 per cent. Interest from ,j, to 7 per cent. 
8vo, 12s. 6d, at 
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Case’s Physical Realism. S8vo, 153. 
Orump’s Short Enquiry into the Formation of English Political Opinion. 8vo.7s.6d_ - 
— Causes of the Great Fall in Prices. 8vo. 6s. 


Dowell’s A His bs Taxation and Taxes in England. 8vo. Vols.1 & 3, 31a, 
Vols. 8 & 4, 2 


Green’sa (Thomas BD Works. (3 vols.) Vols. 1 & 2, hg da Works, 8vo. 
16s, each, Vol. 8, Miscellanies. With Memoir. 8vo. 2 


Hume's Hasays, edited by Green & Grose, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 
— Treatise of Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 3 vols. Svo, 288, 
Ladd’s Elements of Physiological Psychology. 8vo. 21s, 
Lang’s Custom and Myth : Studies of Early Usage and Belief. Crown Svo. 73. 6d, 
Leslie's Essays in Political Economy. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 3 vols, 8vo. 82s, 
Lubbook’s Origin of Civilisation. Illustrated. 8vo. 18s, 
Macieod’s The Blementa of Koonomicsa, 2 vols. crown Yvo. 7s. 6d, cach. 
ares The Blemeate of Banking. Orown 8vo. 6a. 
— Tho Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. Vol. 2. 14s, 
=< ba rad of Credit. (2 vols, 8vo.) Vol. 1, 7s. 6d. Vol. 2, Part 1, 
$e . 


Max Miiller’s The Science of Thought. 8vo. 21s. 

Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 3 vols.8vo. 38s, 
Mill (John Stuart) on Representative Government. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

on Liberty. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4d. 

Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. Svo, 18s 

Logic. Orown 8vo. 5s. 


Principles of Political Hoonomy. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. Poople’s 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 53, 


on on Utilitarianiamn. Svo. 5s. 
Three Essays on Religion, d&o. 8vo. 5a. 
Mulhall 8 History of Prices since 1850. Orown 8vo, 6a. 
Nickaby’s General Metaphysics. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Sandars’ Institutes of Justinian, with Hnglish Notes, 8vo, 184 
Seebohm’s English Village Oommunity. 8vo, 16s. 
Bully’a Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. 133. 6d. 
— Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. Orown Svo. 63. 6d. 
Swinwurne’s Picture Logic. Post 8vo. 5s, 
Thompson's A System of Psychology. 3 vols. Svo. 36s, 
_ The Problem of Evil. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
_ The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
— Social Progress: an Easay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Webb’s The Veil of Isis. 8Svo. 10s. 6d, 
Whately’s Elements of Logic. Orown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
poe —  - Rhetoric. Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. 
Zeller's History of Eclecticiam in Greek Philosophy. Orown 8vo, 104. 6d, 
Plato and the Older Academy. Orown 8vo. 182, 
Pre-Socratic Schools. 2 vols. crown Svo. 30s, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Crown Sve. 10s. 6d, 
Stoica, Epioureans, and Sceptica, Crown 8vo, 16s, 
Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. Orown Svyo. i+. 8d. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 


Aiechyins, The | Mumen{des of. Text, with Metrical English Translation, by 

e e 8yvo. 4. 

Aristophanes’ The Acharnians, translated by R. Y. Tyrrell. Orown rv, 32, 64, 

Aristotie’s The Ethics, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart, 2 vols. 8vo. 32a. 
~ The Nicomachean Ethics, translated by Williams, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
mast The Politics, Books I. III. IV. CVII.) with Translation, &o. by 

Bolland and Tang. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Becker's Charicles and Gallus, by Metoalfe. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Re eee Text and Notes, by R. ¥. Tyrrell. Vols. 1 & 2, Sve. 


Plato's Parmenides, with Notes, &c. by J. Maguire. Svo. 7s. 64. 
Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Orown 6vo. 10s. 64, 


—  Sneid, eer into English Verse, by Conington, Orown 8vo. 6s. 
= —_ _-_ = — by W.J. Thornhill, Or. Svo. 72.64, 
Poems, — Prose, by Conington. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
Witt's Myths of Hellas, translated mtd F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
-—- The Trojan War, — Fep. 8vo. 3. 
-- The Wanderings of iyi, — Crown Svo. 8s. 64, 


ENCYCLOPADIAS DICTIONARIES, AND BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 


Acton’s Modern Oookery for Private Families. Fop. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. Fop. 8vo. 63. 

Blake's Tables for the Conversion of 5 per Cent. Interest, &c. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography. 29 Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

Gwilt’s Hnoyolopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Keith Johnston's Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. Svo. 42s. 

aaa Nara ver Atlas. 56 Maps. Edited by G.G.Ohisholm. 4to, or imperial 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

M‘Oulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Oommercial Navigation. Svo. 63s. 

monies Biographical Treasury. Fop. 8vo. 64, 

Historical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fop. Svo. 6s. 

Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fop. Svo. 62, 

Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Parts, 12s, 

Treasury of Geography. Foap, 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fop, 8vo. $s. 

Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d., or in 2 vols. 84s. 

Reeve's Cookery and Housekeeping. Orown 8vo. 5s. 

Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 74. 6d. 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Orown 8vo, 10s. 64, 


Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Orown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, & GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Abbott’s Elementary Theory of the Tides. Orown 8vo, 28, 

Allen's (Grant) Foroe and Energy: a Theory of Dynamics. 8vo. 7. 64. 

Arnott’s Elements‘of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown Svo. 1%, 6d, 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Hugine, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine, Fop. 8vo. 9s. 
— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Clerk’s The Gas Engine. With Dlustrations, Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Olodd’s The Story of Creation. Dilustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Crookes’s Select Methads in Chemical Analysis. 8vo. 94s. 

Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 

Earl’s Elements of Laboratory Work. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Forbes’ Lectures on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Galloway’s Principles of Chemistry Practically Taught. Orown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown Svo. lbs 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinszon. Crown 8vo. 7. 6d, 

Gibson’s Text-Book of Elementary Biology. Orown 8vo. 6s. 

Harrison’s The Creation and Physical Structure of the Earth. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 

Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Royal 8vo. 28s. 

Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 

Hyelt’s General Organic Chemistry. Crown 8vo. (in the press. 

Hudson and Gosse’s The Rotifera‘or ‘Wheel Animalcules.’ With 84 Plates. 
6 parts, 4to. 10s. 6d, each. Supplement, 12s. 6d. Complete, 3 vols. 4to. with 
Supplement, £4, 43. 

Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fop. Svo, 2. 6d. 

Jeans’ Handbook for the Stara. Royal 8vo. &s. 

Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. S8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 139s, 

~ Addresses and Lectures. Orown 8vo.-6s, 6d. 

Martin’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Royal 8vo. 18 

Moyer’s Modern Theories of Chemistry. S8vo. 18s. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 8 vols. 8vo. Part 1. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 94s. Part ITI. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s, 6d. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 81s. 6d. 

— Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. Svo. 16s, 

Noble’s Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Northoott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 

Oliver’s Astronomy for Amateurs. Orown 8vo. 73, 6d. 

Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 
8 vols. 870. 73s. 6d. : 
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Richardson's The Commonhealth ; a Series of Bssays. Crown 8vo. 63, 
— National Health. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Schellen’s Spectrnm Analysis. 8vo. 81s 6d. 
Scott's Weather Oharts and Storm Warnings. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
Bennett's Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. S8vo. 31s. 
singe & ries Electrical Engincering for Electric Light Artisans. Crown 
vO. ? 
Smith’s Graphics, or the Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines. Part I. with 
Atlas of Plates, Svo. 15s. 
Stoney’s The Theory of the Stresses on Girders, &o. Royal 8vo. 86¢. 
Thorpe'’s Dictionary of Applicd Chemistry. 8 vols. Vol. 1, 42s, 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fop. 8vo. ls. 6d, 
Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Floating Matter of the Air, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Fragments of Science, 2 vols. post Svo. 168. 
Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Lectures on Light delivered in America, Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Lessons on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 
Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 62. cloth, 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Orown 8vo, 1s. sewed, ls, 6d. cloth. 
Researches on Diamagnetism and Magne-Crystallic Action. Cr. 8vo. 
123, 
— Sound, with Frontispiece and 208 Woodcnta. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
| Unwin’s The Testing of Materials of Construction. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 
beater Haye Peary of Chemistry. New Edition (4 vols.), Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 
Webb’s Asie Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY & GARDENING. 


Bennett and Murray’s Handbook of Oryptogamic Botany. 8vo. 163s. 
Dixon’s Rurai Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 53, 
Hartwig’s Aerial World, Svo. 10s. 6d, 
= Polar World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
= Sea and ite Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
== Subterranean World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Tropical World, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 13s, 
aeisis Hncyclopesdia of Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
_ Planta. 8vo. 42s. 
Riverw’s Orchard House. Orown 8vo. 8. 
-— Miniature Fruit Garden. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 
Btanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Orown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 113 Vignettes. 8vo,. 10s. 0d, 
Homes Without Hands, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Insects Abroad, Svo. 10s, 6d, 
Insecta at Home. With 700 Iiustrations. Svo.10. 6d. 
Outof Doors, Orown 8vo. 3s. 67. 
Petiand Revisited. Orown 8vo. 33. 6d. 
Strange Dwellings. Orown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. Svo. 16s. 
Bullinger’s Oritical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New 
Testament. Royal 8vo, lbs. 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 63, 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. @d. 
Oonybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 
a oe with Maps, Plates, and Woot.uts, 3 vols. square crowa 
moat Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
pa Jesus the Mcssiab. An Abridged Edition of the ‘Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.” Crown S&vo. 7s 6d, 
_ Prophecy and History in relation to the Messinh. 8vo, 129. 
Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Corinthians I. 16s, 
Galatians, 8s. 6@. Ephesians, 8s. 6d. Pastoral Bpisties, 
10s. 62. Philippians, Uslogsians and Philemon, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 
— Lectures on the Life of our Lord. Svo. 13s. 
Rwald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
-— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith, 8 vols. 8vo, Vols. | 
i a ri Sore Vola. 3 & 4, 21s. Vol. 5, 18%, Vol. 6, 16s. Vol. 7, 21s. 
Hobart’s Medical Language of 8t. Luke. Svo. 16s, 


Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hutchinson's The Record ofa Human Soul. Fep, 8vo. 8s. 6a, 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
— = — Monastic Ordere, 1 vol. 21s. 
— v> -— Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
— «= =-— Baviour. Completed by Lady Bactlake, 2 vols. 433, 
Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Orown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
~- Types of Genesis. Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— The Mystery of the Kingdom. “Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— The Names of God in Holy Scripture. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fop. 8vo. 52, 
Macdonald’s (G.) Unspoken Sermons. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
each, Third Series, Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
=< The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo. 4s. @d. 82mo. 1s. 6d, 
— The Seat of Authority in Religion. Svo. 14s. 
—_ Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Max Milller’s Origin and Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— =  Bolence of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— — Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion. Orown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
Mozley’s The Word. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Newman's Apologia pro Vita Su&. Crown 8vo. 63. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century. Orown 8vo. 64. 
The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7%. 
Historical Sketches. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects. Orown 8vo. 6s, 

Anu Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Orown 8vo. 6s, 
Oertain Tifficulties Felt by Anglicans in Oatholio Teaching Con- 
sidered. Vol. 1, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
The Via Media of the Anglican Church, [llustrated in Lectures, &o, 

3 vols. crown 8Vo. 6s. each. 
Essays, Oritical and Historical. 2 vols. crown Svo. 128. 
Wesays on Biblical and on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Orown 8vo, 63. 
Present Position of Catholics in England. Crown 8vo. 73%. 6d. 
An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent, 78. 6d. 
Select Treatises of St. Athanasius in Controversy with the Arians, 
Translated. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 
Newnham’s The All-Father. Sermons. With Preface by Edna Lyall. Cr.8vo.4s.6d, 
Perring’s The ‘ Work and Days’ of Moses. 3s. 6d. 
BrP hai Lightfoot’s Essays. By the Author of ‘Supernatural Religion. 
vo, 6s, 
Roberts’ Greek the Language of Christ and His Apostles, Svo. 18s. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 86s. 
T' wells’ Colloquies on Preaching. Crown 8vo. 5s 
Younghusband’s The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Children. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
~ The Story of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. cloth. 


TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, &c. 
Baker’s Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
-— Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Library re aiegrr 8vo. 21s, Oabinet 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
—_ Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ Library Edition, 8vo.21s. Cabinet Edition, 
cr. &8vo. 7s. 8d. Schoo) Edit. fop. 8vo. 3s. Popular Edit. 4to. 6d. 
oe In the Trades, the Tropics, and the * Roaring Forties.’ Oabinet Edition, 
crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 
—_ Last Journals, 1886-7, Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 


Bryden's Kloof and Karroo. Sport, Legend, &c., in Cape Colony. 8vo. 10s. 62, 
Clutterbuck’s The Skipper in Arctic Seas, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Coolidge’s Swias Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Orawford’s Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Deland’s Florida Days, Illustrated. 4to. 21s, 


Froude’s Oceana ; or, England and her Colonies. Cr. 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
— The English in the West Indies. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. ! 


Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

James's The Long White Mountain ; or, a Journey in Manchuria. 8vo. 24s. 
Lees and Olutterbuck’s B.O. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. Cr. 8vo. 6a, 
Norton's Guide Book to Florida. 

Pennell’s Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Or. 8vo. 6s, 
Riley's Athos; or, The Mountain of the Monks. 8vo. 21s. 

Smith’s The White Umbrella in Mexico, Fep. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Orown 8vo. 3s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Willoughby’s East Africa and its Big Game. §8vo. 21s. 

Wolff's Rambles in the Black Forest. Crown &vo 7s. 6d. 
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WORKS BY RICHARD A PROCTOR, 


Old and New Astronomy. 12 Parts, 2s 6d. each. Supplementary Section, 1+. 
Complete in 1 vol. 4to. 86s. [in course of publication. 


The Orbs Around Us. With Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Other Worlds than Ours. With 14 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 5s, 

The Moon. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Photographs. Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Universe of Stars. With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

Chance and Luck, Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Larger Star Atlas for the Library, in 12 Circular Maps. Folio, 15s. 

New Star Atlas, in 12 Circular Maps (with 2 Index Plates), Orown 8vo. Ss. 

The Student’s Atlas. 12 Circular Maps. 8vo. 5s. 

Transits of Venns. With 20 Lithographic Plates and 38 Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Studies of Venus-Transits. With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 
Elementary Physical Geography, With 83 Maps and Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. With 47 Woodcuta. Fop. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
First Steps in Geometry. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Easy Lessons in the Difforential Caiculus. fFop. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

How to Play Whist, with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Home Whist: an Eusy Guide to Correct Play. 16mo. 1s, 

The Stars in their Seasons, Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

Strength. With 9 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 2s. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. &s, 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-elght Sun- Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. Demy 4to. 6s. 


The Star Primer; showing the Starry Sky, week by week. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d, 
Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, A.Wulson, E. Olodd, and R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo.5s. 
Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, A. Wilson, and R. A. Proctor, &c. Or, 8vo. 5s. 
Rough Ways Made Smooth. Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Our Place Among Infinities. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


7 ae of Heaven: Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
vo. 58. 


Pleasant Ways in Science, Orown 8vo. 5s. 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Great Pyramid: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. Orown 8vo. 5s. 


AGRICULTURE, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE. 


Fitzwygram’s Horsegand Stables, 8vo. 5s, 
Lloyd's The Science of Agriculture. Svo. 123. 
Loudon’s Enc; clopeedia of Agriculture. 21s. 
Prothero’s Pioneers and Progress of English:Farming. Orown 8vo. 5a. 
— — of the Ox. a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 18a. 
~— Dog. 8vo. 10s. 8d, 
Btonshenge’ 8 Dog in Health and Disease. Square ofown 8vo. 73. 6d, 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes, 8vo. 31s, 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo, 6s. 
om w= = == Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 


By H. Riper HaGearp, By James Payn. 
She. 8s. 6d. Maiwa’s Revenge. The Luck of the Darrells. 
Allan Quater- 2s. bds.; 28. 6d. Thicker than Water. 





Pi cone 3s. Py ania: 1s. each, boards: 14. éd. each, cloth. 
copatra. 6s, onel Qua ; . — 
Beatrice. 65. 82. 6d. sg An wma 
By the Ean. oF BEACONSFIELD. Barchester Towers. 
Vivian Grey, | Alroy, Lxion, &c, 1s. each, boards: Ls. 6d. each. cloth. 
Venetia, Endymion, Rise 
Goningaby, | The Yoang Duke, | BDO EAT woot 
Tanored. Henrietta Temple | Price 1s. boards ; Te. 6d, oloth, 
Sybil. On the Frontier. 1:. 
Price 1s. each, bds. ; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. By Shore and Sedge. 1s. 


The HuUGHENDEN EDITION. With 2 
2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes, | PY, tOBER? L. StivEnson. 


The Dynamiter. Is. swd. le. 6d. cl. 
il vols. Crown 8vo. 424, Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
By G. J. WHYTS-MELVILLE. Hyde. Is. sewed; 1s. 6/. cloth. 
The Gladiators. | Kate Coventry. ee pecan ‘ 
TheInterpreter.| Digby Grand. By R. L. STEVENSON and L. OSBOURNE. 
Holmby House. | General Bounce. The Wrong Lox. bs. 


Good for Nothing. Queen’s Maries. 


By Epna Lyau 
Price ls. each, bds, : 1s. 62. each, cloth. "ictobloereons of a Slander. Is, 
By ELmasetTuH M, SEWELL, - 





By F. ANSTEY. 
Se ee The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
ertrude. votes Price 25. boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth, 
Ursula. Earl’s Daughter. Se Ste ee ee 
The Experience of Life. By the AUTHOR OF THE ‘ ATELIER DU 
A Glimpse of the World. Lys.’ 
Katharine Ashton. Tha Atelier du Lys. 2s. 6d. 
Margaret Percival. Mademoiselle Mori. 2s. 6d. 
Laneton Parsonage. : In the Olden Time. 2s. @d. 
1s.6d, each. ¢ cloth; 2s.6d.each. wilt edges. Hester's Venture. 2:8. 6a. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


By Mrs, DELAND. 
Marrying and Giving in Marriage. Sohn Ward, Preacher. 2s. boards ; 


pt - 28. 6d. cloth. 
By May Ken ar By Curis rik Murray & Hy. Henman, 
Such is Life. 6s. Wild Darric. 2s. bla 2s. Gd. cloth. 
ae od gee ene ace 
a Te pie Madam. By Curistig Murray & Hy. MURRAY. 
Price 1s. each, bds. : 1, 6d. each, cloth. A Dangerous Oatspaw. 2s 6d. 
Lady Car. 2+. 6d. - By J. A. FroupE 
By G. H. Jessop. The Two Ohiefs of Dunboy. 6s. 
Judge Lynch. 8s. 
. 6s. By Mrs. HuaH BEL. 
eye cll A Will o’ the Wisp. 3a. 6d. 
ga pai ree Rs. 6d. By Wittram O'Brien, M.P. 
The Captain of the Polestar, &c. 6s. When we were Bove. 64. 
By G. G. A. MouRRAY. By the Aurnon o1 ‘ THOTH.' 
‘aobi or Shamo, 6s Toxar. _— 
»ps- 2 By JARS BAKER. 
vn rep eens By the Western Sea. 6s. 


~ ee ee EF tet eee 


By STanuey J. WEYMAN. By W. i. Norns. 
The House of the Wolf. 6s. Mra Fenton: a Sketch. 68 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
Armstrong’s (Rd. J.) Poetical Works. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
_ (G. F.) Poetical Works :— 
Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fop. Btories of Wicklow. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


8vo. 63. Mephistopheles in broadcloth: a 
Ugone: a Tragedy. Fop. 8vo. 6s. Satire. Fop, 8vo. 4s, 
A Garland from Greece. Fep. 8vo.9s. Victoria Regina et Imperatrix: a 


King Saul. Fep. 8vo. 5s. Jubilee Song trom Ire'and, 1887, 
King David. Fcp. Svo. 6s, dto, 23. 6d. 
King Solomon. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Ballads of Books. Hdited by Andrew Lang. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. l4s. 6 vols. fop. 8vo. 21s, 
Deland’s The Old Garden, and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds Crown6vo. Part 6s.; Part II. 6s. 
sas —  transtated by Webb. 8vo, 12s. éd. 
_ — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Haggard’s (Ella) Life and its Author. With Memoir, &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
Higginson’s The Afternoon Landscape. Fep., 8vo. 5s. 
Ingelow’s Poems. 2 Vols. fep. 8vo. 128.3 Vol.,8, fop. Bvo. Se. 
— Lyrical and other Poems. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, plain; 3s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 
Kendall’s (May) Dreams to Sell. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Lang’s Grass of Parnassus. Fep. 8vo. 63. 
Macaulay's Layr of Ancient Rome. Jllustrated by Scharf. 4to. 10s. 6d. Bijou 
Edition, fep. &vo, 2s.6d. Popular Edit., fop. 4to. 6d. awd., 1s. cloth. 
_ Lays of Ancient Rome with Ivry and the Armada, Illustrated by 
Weguelin, Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. gilt edges. 
Neabit’s Lays and Legends, Orown 8vo. 5s. 
— Leaves of Life. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 6d. sewed ; 13. cloth. 
— Verses on Various Occasions. Fep. 8vo. 65. 
Reader’s Voices from Flowerland: a Birthday Book. 2s. 6d. cloth, 8s. 6d. roan. 
—  Kchoes of Thonght: a Medley of Verse. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Smith’s (Gregory) Fra Angelico, and other short Poems, Orown 8vo. 4: 61. 
Southey’s Poetical Works, Medium 8vo. 14s. 
Stevenson’s A OChild’s Garden of Verses. Fop. &vo. 5s, 
Sumner’s The Besom Maker, and other Country Folk Songs. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Tromson’s The Bird Bride. Fep. 8vo. 68. 
Virgil's Aineid, translated by Conington. Orown 8vo. 6s. 
— Poems, trauslated into English Prose. Crown 8vo., 64. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

American Whist. Illuetrated. By G.W.P. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
OCampbell-Walker’s Correct Oard, or How,to Play at Whist. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ford’s Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. 8vo. 14s. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches, Post 8vo, 15s. 
Longman’s Ohess Openings. Fop. 8vo. 22. 6d. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. Svo, 3s. ¢d. 
Proctor's How to Play Whiet. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d, 

— Home Whist. 18mo. ls. sewed. 
Ronalds’s Fiy-Fisher’s Entomology. Svo. 14s, 
Wiloocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post &vo. 6¢. ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
A. E. H. B., The Hesays and Contributions of. Orown Svo 3s. 6d. 


Autumn Holidays of a Conntry Parson {| Leisure Honrs in Town, 
Changed <Aspecta of Unchanged; Lessons of Middle Age. 








Traths. Our Homely Comedy ; and Tragedy. 
Common-Place Philosopher in Town/| Our Little Life, Essays Consola 
and Oountry. and Domestic. Two Neries. 
Oritical Essays of a Country Parson. Present-day Thoughts. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a/ Recreations of a Country Parson. 


- City Pulpit. Three Series. 
East Coast Days and Memories. Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week- 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, Days. 

Three Serier. Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 


Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, Ohurch of a University City. 

‘To Meet the Day’ through the Christian Year. 4s. 6d. 
Archer's Mavks or Faces? A Study in the Psychology of Acting. Or. 8vo.6s. 6d. 
Armatrong’s (Ed. J.) Essays and Sketches. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8vo 7s. 6d. 
Bacehot’s Literary Studies, edited by Hutton. 32 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Baker's Way with Orime. Reprinted Papers. 8vo. 12s. 6c. | 
Blue Fairy Book (The). Edited by Andrew Lang. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, | 
Book (The) of Wedding Days. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 4to. 21s, 
Farrar’s Language and Languages. Orown &vo. 6s. | 
Henderson's The Story of Music. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Huth’s The Marriage of Near Kin. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
Jeffcries’ Field and Hedgerow: Last Essays. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6u. 
Lang’s Books and Bookmen. Orown &vo. 63. 6d. | 
—. Letters on Literature. Fep. 8vo. 6%, 6d. | 


| 


Lavigerie (Cardinal) and the African Slave-Trade. 8vu, 14s. 
Matthews’ (Brander) Pen and Ink. Reprinted Papers. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Max Miillor’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
ma -  lLeotures on India. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
— -— Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas. Orown 8vo.72,6d. 
Red Fairy Book (The). Edited by Andrew Lang, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— Old Ifriends : Essays in Epistolary Parody. Crown 8vo. 65. 677. 


Rendle and Norman's Inns of Old Southwark. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 28¢. 
Wendt’s Papers on Maritime Legislation. Royal 8vo. £1. 11s, 6d. 


WORKS BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Op. 1. Erewhon. 5s. Op. 6. Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied. 
Op. 2, The Fair Haven. 73. 6d. pone me the Canton Ticino, |! 
Se ° 
Op. 3. Iiife and Habit. 7s. 6d. Op. 7. Selections from Ops. 1-6. 7s. 6d. 
10s. 6a. Op. 9. Ex Voto. 10s, 6d. 


Op. 8. Unconscious Memory. 7s. 6d. Holbein's‘ La Danse.’ 3s, 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
Oakes and Confections. 1s. 6d. Soups and Dressed Fish 4 la Modc, 
Bntrées &la Mode Fop. Svo. 1s. 6d. | Fop. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Game and Poulry 4la Mode, 1s.6d. | Sweete& Supper Dishes a la Mode. ls.6d. 
Oysters Ala Mode, Foep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. | Vegetables Ala Mode. Fop., 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Puddings and Pastry @ la Mode. ls, 6d. | Wrinkles and Notions for Every House- | 


Op. 4, Evolution, Old and New. Op. 8, Luck, or Cunning. 78. 6d. 
i] 


} 


{ 
Savonries & la Mode. Fop. Syo. 1s. hold. Crown 8vo. 2a, 6d 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS. 


Ashby’s Notes on Physiology for the Useof Students. 134 Illustrations. 18mo. 5s. 
Ashby and Wright's The Diseases of Children, Medical and Surgical. 8vo. 21s. 
Barker’s Short Manual of Surgical Operations. With 61 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bennett's Clinical Lectures on Varicose Veins. 8vo. 6s. 

Bentley’s Text-book of Organic Materia Medica. 62 Tilustrations. Or. Sve. 7s. 6d. 
Coate’s Manual of Pathology. With 389 Illustrations. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Cooke's Tablets of Anatomy. Post dto. 7s. 6d. 


Dickinson’s Renal and Urinary Affections. Complete in Three Parts, 8vo, with 
12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. £8. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


_ The Tongne as an Indication of Disease. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Erichsen’s Science and Art of Surgery. 1,025 Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 483. 

— Concussion of the Spine, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Gairdner and Coats’s Lectures on Tabes Mesenterica. 28 Illustrations. 8vo.19s. 6d. 
Garrod’s (Sir Alfred) Treatise on Gout and Rheumatic Gout. 8vo. 21s. 

i — Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Garrod’s (A. G.) Use of the Laryngoscope. With Illustrations. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
Gray's Anatomy. With 569 Illustrations, Royal 8vo, 36s. 

Hassall’s San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered. Orown 8vo. 5s, 

— The Inhalation Treatment of Disease. Orown 8vo, 1¥s. 6d. 
Holmes’s System of Surgery. 3 vols. royal 8vo. £4. 4s. 
Ladd’s Hlements of Physiological Psychology. With 118 Illustrations. 8vo.21s. 
Little’s In-Knee Distortion (Genu Valgum). With 40 Illustrations. 8vo.7s. 6d. 
Liveing’s Handbook on Diseases of the Skin, Fecp, 8vo. 5s. 

— Notes on the Treatment of Skin Diseases. 18mo. 3s. 

— Elephantiasis Greecorum, or True Leprosy. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Longmore’s The Illustrated Optical Manual. With 74 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s, 

— Gunshot Injuries. With 58 Illustrations. 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
Mitcheh’s Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. 8vo. 16s, 
Munk's Euthanasia; or, Medical Treatment in Aid of an Easy Death. Cr. 8vo. 43, 6d. 
Murchison’s Continued Fevers of Great Britain. 8vo. 26s. 

_ Diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 8vo. 243. 
Owen’s Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology. With 131 Woodcuta, 8vo. 21s. 

—  Olinical Lectures and Essays, 8vo. 15s, 

Quain’s (Jones) Elements of Anatomy. 1,000 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, each. 


Quain’s (Dr, Richard) Dictionary of Medicine. With 138 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 
81s. 6d. cloth. To be had also in 2 vols. 34s, cloth. 


Salter’s Dental Pathology and Surgery. With 133 Illustrations. S8vo, 18s, 
Schifer’s The Essentials of Histology. With 283 Llustrations. 8vo. 6s. 
Smith’s (H. F.) The Handbook for Midwives. With 41 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Smith’s (T’.) Manual of Operative Surgery on the Dead Body. 46 Illus. 8vo, 12s. 
West’s Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 8vo. 18s. 

— The Mother’s Manual of Children’s Diseases, Fep. 8vo, 2s. 62. 
Wilks and Moxon’s Lectures on Pathological Anatomy. 8vo. 18s. 
Williams’s Pulmonary Consumptioh. With 4 Plates and 10 Woodcuts, 8vo. 16s. 
Wright’s Hip Disease in Childhood. With 48 Woodcuts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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